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CHAPTER LXII 

TWENTY-FIRST YEAR OF THE WAR — OLIGARCHY OF 
FOUR HUNDRED AT ATHENS 

About a year elapsed between the catastrophe of the 
Athenians near Syracuse and the victory which they gained 
over the Milesians, on landing near Miletus (from September 
413 B.C to September 413 B.a). After the &st of those two 
events, the complete ruin of Athens had appeared both to her 
enemies and to herself, impendmg and irreparable. But so 
astonishing, so rapid, and so energetic, had been her rally, 
that at the time of the second, she was found again carrying 
on a tolerable struggle, though with impaired resources and on 
a purely defensive system, against enemies both bolder and 
more numerous than ever. There is no reason to doubt that 
her foreign affairs might have gone on thus improving, had 
they not been endangered at this critical moment by the 
treason of a fraction of her own citizens — bringing her again 
to the brink of ruin, from which she was only rescued by the 
incompetence of her enemies. 

That treason took its first rise from the exile Alkibiad^. I 
have already recounted how this man, alike unprincipled and 
energetic, had thrown himself with his characteristic ardour 
into the service of Sparta, and had indicated to her the best 
means of aiding Syracuse, of inflicting positive injury upon 
Athens, and lastly, of provoking revolt among the Ionic allies 
of the latter. It was by his boldness and personal connexions 
in Ionia that the revolt of Chios and MilStus had been 
determined. 
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In the course of a few months, however, he had greatly lost 
the confidence of the Spartans. The revolt of the Asiatic 
dependencies of Athens had not been accomplished so easily 
and rapidly as he had predicted : Chalkideus, the Spartan 
commander with whom he had acted, was defeated and slain 
near Miletus : the Ephor Endius, by whom he was chiefly 
protected, retained his office only for one year, and was 
succeeded by other Ephors^ just about the end of September, 
or beginning of October, when the Athenians gained their 
second victory near Milfitus, and were on the point of blocking 
up the town j lastly. King Agis, the personal enemy of Alki- 
biadfes, still remained to persecute him. Moreover, there was 
in the character of this remarkable man something so essenti- 
ally selfish, vain, and treacherous, that no one could ever rely 
upon his faithful co-operation. Accordingly, as soon as any 
reverse occurred, that very energy and ability, which seldom 
failed him, made those with whom he acted the more ready 
to explain the mischance by supposing that he had betrayed 
them. 

It was thus that, after the defeat of MilStus, King Agis was 
enabled to discredit Alkibiadfes as a traitor to Sparta; upon 
which the new Ephors sent out at once an order to the 
general Astyochus, to put him to death.® Alkibiadfe had now 
an opportunity of tasting the difference between Spartan and 
Athenian procedure. Though his enemies at Athens were 
numerous and virulent, — with all the advantage, so unspeak- 
able in political warfare, of being able to raise the cry of 
irreligion against him ; yet the utmost which they could obtain 
was, that he should be summoned home to take his trial before 
the Dikastery. At Sparta, without any positive ground of 
■crimination and without any idea of judicial trial, his enemies 
procure an order that he shall be put to death. 

Alkibiad^s however got intimation of the order in time to 
retire to TissaphemSs. Probably he was forewarned by 
Astyochus himself, not ignorant that so monstrous a deed 
would greatly alienate the Chians and Milesians, nor foreseeing 
the full mischief which his desertion would bring upon Sparta. 
With that flexibility of character which enabled him at once 
to master and take up a new position, AlkibiadSs soon found 
means to insinuate himself into the confidence of the satrap. 

See Thucyd. v. 36. 

* Thncyd. viH. +5. Knl i,it' i^ueotiiirns rphs 'Airriaxoi' 

■Jk AoixSal/iAws Sirr' laroKTtiyM {Sjy yAp k<U rip "Ayiti Kal ^Wtis 

ijrirros 4 ^ah>ero), &c. 
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He began now to play a game neither Spartan, nor Athenian, 
blit Persian and anti-PIellenic : a game of duplicity to which 
TissaphernSs himself was spontaneously disposed, but to which 
the intervention of a dexterous Grecian negotiator was indis- 
pensable. It was by no means the interest of the Great King 
(Alkibiadls urged) to lend such effective aid to either of the 
contending parties as would enable it to crush the other : he 
ought neither to bring up the Phenician fleet to the aid of the 
Lacedemonians, nor to furnish that abundant pay which 
would procure for them indefinite levies of new Grecian force. 
He ought so to feed and prolong the war, as to make each 
party an instrument of exhaustion and impoverishment against 
the other, and thus himself to rise on the ruins of both : first 
to break down the Athenian empire by means of the Pelopon- 
nesians, and afterwards to expel the Peloponnesians themselves 
— which might be effected with little trouble if they vrere 
weakened by a protracted previous struggle.^ 

Thus far AlkibiadSs gave advice, as a Persian counsellor, 
not unsuitable to the policy of the court of Susa. But he 
seldom gave advice without some view to his own profit, 
ambition, or antipathies. Cast off unceremoniouslpi bjr the 
Lacedajmonians, he was now driven to seek restoration in his 
own country. To accomplish this object, it was necessary not 
only that he should preserve her from being altogether ruined, 
but that he should present himself to the Athenians as one 
who could, if restored, divert the aid of Tissaphemfis from 
Lacedsemon to Athens. Accordingly, he further suggested to 
the satrap, that while it was essential to his interest not to 
permit land power and maritime power to be united in the 
same hands, whether Lacedsemonian or Athenian — it would 
nevertheless be found easier to arrange matters with the 
empire and pretensions of Athens, than with those of Lace- 
dtemon. Athens (he argued) neither sought nor professed any 
other object than the subjection of her own maritime depend- 
encies, in return for which she would willingly leave all the 
Asiatic Greeks in the hands of the Great Kii^ ; while Sparta, 
forswearing all idea of empire, and professing ostentatiously to 
aim at the universal enfranchisement of every Grecian city, 
could not with the smallest consistency conspire to deprive 
the Asiatic Greeks of the same privilege. This view appeared 
to be countenanced by the objection which Tberamenfis and 
many of the Peloponnesian officers had taken to the first 
convention concluded by Chalkideus and AlkibiadSs with 
' Thui^d. viii. 4?, 46. 
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TissaphernSs j objections afterwards renewed by Lichas even 
against the second modified convention of Theramenes, and 
accompanied with an indignant protest against the idea of 
surrendering to the Great King all the territory which had 
been ever possessed by his predecessors.^ 

All these latter arguments, whereby Alkibiadfis professed to 
create in the mind of the satrap a preference for Athens, were 
either futile or founded on false assumptions. For on the one 
hand, even Lichas never refused to concur in surrendering the 
Asiatic Greeks to Persia — while on the other hand, the empire 
of Athens, so long as she retained any empire, was pretty sure 
to be more formidable to Persia than any efforts undertaken 
by Sparta under the disinterested pretence of liberating gener- 
ally the Grecian cities. Nor did Tissaphem^s at all lend 
himself to any such positive impression ; though he felt 
strongly the force of the negative recommendations of Alki- 
biad& — ^that he should do no more for the Peloponnesians 
than was sufficient to feed the war, without ensuring to them 
either a speedy or a decisive success : or rather, this duplicity 
was so congenial to his Oriental mind, that there was no need 
of Alkibiades to recommend it. The real use of the Athenian 
exile, was to assist the satrap in carrying it into execution; 
and to provide for him those plausible pretences and justifica- 
tions, which he was to issue as a substitute for effective 
supplies of men and money. Established along with Tissa- 
phemfis at Magnesia — the same place which had been occupied 
about fifty years before by another Athenian exile, equally 
unprincipled and yet abler, Themistoklds — ^Alkibiadfis served 
as interpreter of his views in all his conversations with the 
Greeks, and appeared to be thoroughly in his confidence : an 
appearance of which he took advantage to pass himself off 
falsely upon the Athenians at Samos as having the power of 
turning Persian wealth to the aid of Athens. 

The first payment made by Tissaphernes, immediately after 
the capture of lasus and of the revolted AmorgSs, to the 
Peloponnesians at Miletus, was at the rate of one drachma per 
head. But notice was given that for the future it would be 
reduced one half ; a reduction for which AlkifaiadSs undertook 
to furnish a reason. The Athenians (he urged) gave no more 
than half a drachma ; not because they could not afford more, 
but because, from their long experience of nautical affairs, 
they had found that higher pay spoiled the discipline of the 


^ Thucyd. vui. 46-52. 
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seamen by leading them into excesses and over-indulgence, as 
well as by inducing too ready leave of absence to be granted, 
in confidence that the high pay would bring back the men 
when called for.^ As he probably never expected that such 
subterfuges (employed at a moment when Athens was so poor 
that she could not even pay the half drachma per head) would 
carry conviction to any one — so he induced Tissaphemfis to 
strengthen their effect by individual bribes to the generals and 
trierarchs ; a mode of argument which was found effectual in 
silencing liie complaints of all, with the single exception of the 
Syracusan Hermokrat^s. In regard to other Grecian cities 
who sent to ask pecuniary aid, and especially Chios, Alki- 
biades spoke out with less reserve. They had been hitherto 
compelled to contribute to Athens (he said), and now that 
they had shaken off this payment, they must not shrink from 
imposing upon themselves equal or even greater burthens in 
their own defence. Nor was it anything less (he added) than 
sheer impudence in the Chiam, the richest people in Greece — 
if they required a foreign military force for their protection, to 
require at the same time that others should furnish the means 
of paying it* At the same time, however, he intimated — ^by 
way of keeping up hopes for the future— that Tissaphemfes 
was at present carrying on the war at his own cost; but if 
hereafter remittances should arrive from Susa, the full rate of 
pay would be resumed, with the addition of aid to the Grecian 
cities in any other way which could be reasonably asked. To 
this promise was added an assurance that the Phenician fleet 
was now under equipment, and would shortly be brought up 
to their aid, so as to give them a superionty which would 
render assistance hopeless : an assurance not merely deceitful, 
but mischievous, since it was employed to dissuade them from 
all immediate action, and to parsJyse their navy during its 
moments of fullest vigour and efficiency. Even the reduced 
rate of pay was furnished so irregularly, and the Peloponnesian 
force kept so starved, that the duplicity of the satrap became 

r Thucyd. viii. 45. Of Sc rkt vaSt kiroKtiiramv, StcXhtiWr k 
rSv irsovo^ciXd/tcvov iutr66v. 

This passage is both doubtful in the text and difficult in the translation. 
Among the many different explanations given by the commentators, I adopt 
that of Dr. Arnold as the least unsatisfactory, though without any confidence 
that it is right. 

s Tbucyd, ■vdii. 43. Tii Si Smftivas xPV/uirAO' airhs 

iaiTi\iyav iwip Tofi Tur(raipipvovs, &s of fthf Xioi ooouirxvvT'at efej', w4o»(rii4. 
TOToi SvTCj tSv AriKOopf? Si tfiM <raiintitotiiiaS<rtKat rotsirtf/ttwi' 

ical Tots Xp^juno’o' 4AA.our Sirip Tris i/tetyay i\tvSeplas KtySvyoita/,. 
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obvious to every one, and was only carried through by his 
bribery to the oAicers.^ 

While Alkibiades, as the confidential agent and interpreter 
of Tissapherniis, was carrying on this anti-Peloponnesian 
policy through the autumn and winter of 41 3-41 1 b.c. — partly 
during the stay of the Peloponnesian fleet at Miletus, partly 
after it had moved to Knidus and Rhodes — he was at the 
same time opening correspondence with the Athenian officers 
at Samos. His breach with the Peloponnesians, as well as his 
ostensible position in the service of Tissaphemfis, were facts 
well known among the Athenian armament ; and his scheme 
was, to procure hoth restoration and renewed power in his 
native city, by representing himself as competent to bring over 
to her the aid and alliance of Persia, through his ascendency 
over the mind of the satrap. His hostility to the democracy, 
however, was so generally known, that he despaired of accom- 
plishing his return unless he could coimect it with an 
oligarchical revolution j which, moreover, was not less gratify- 
ing to his sentiment of vengeance for the past, than to ms 
ambition for the future. Accordingly he sent over a private 
message to the officers and trierarchs at Samos, several of 
them doubtless his personal friends, desiring to be remembered 
to the “ best men ” in the armament * — such was one of the 
standing phrases b^ which oligarchical men knew and described 
each other — and intimating his anxious wish to come again as 
a citizen among them, bringing with him Tissaphem^s as their 
ally. But he would come only on condition of the formation 
of an oligarchical government j nor would he ever again set 
foot amidst the odious democracy to whom he owed his 
banishment.^ 

Such was the first originating germ of that temporary calamity, 
which so near brought Athens to absolute ruin, called the 
Oligarchy of Four Hundred : a suggestion from the same exile 
who had already so deeply wounded his country by sending 
Gylippus to Syracuse, and the Lacedeemonian garrison to 

^ Thucyd, viiL 46. ^'f|v re kcmSs ivSpiie rots Xle^movvntrlots ml 

Vttvfiaxtif ouK eta* iJiXit Ksl rhs iaivtirras vavs 4|eiv moI itt mfi6vras 

irfuvatvBai rh rtpiyuaTa, ksI iK/iiiy rov mvriKod air&v iipet\sTo, 

ytyonirtii’ koI irivv ti£ re £Ma, Kvrtt^tiviirrepoy i) Here \ayBdy<ty, 

fft lepaBipMs |uvciro\e/te(. 

* Thucyd. viii. 47. Tii phr kcA ’AXxtSicISov Ttpoaviipfiayros \iyous h raiis 
SvyarardToot avr&y (‘ABnyalav) iySpaj, Utrrt pyjivB^ym irepl ainS is robs 
fieArttfrovs ray iuBpdiriay, Sri ir’ iAcyapxlf fftsuAerat, ml oi sroyriplf 

BtipoKparif rp lavr&v KartABdy, &c. 

* Thut^. viii, 47, 
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Dekeleia. As yet, no man in Samos had thought of a revolu- 
tion ; but the moment that the idea was thus started, the trierarchs 
and wealthy men in the armament caught at it with avidity. To 
subvert the democracy for their ov.'n profit, and to be rewarded 
for doing so with the treasures of Persia as a means of carrying 
on the war against the Peloponnesians — was an extent of good 
fortune greater than they could possibly have hoped. Amidst 
the exhaustion of the public treasure at Athens, and the loss of 
tribute from her dependencies, it was now the private pro- 
prietors, and most of all, the wealthy proprietors — upon whom 
the cost of military operations fell ; from which burthen they 
here saw the prospect of relief, coupled vvith increased chance 
of victory. Elate with so tempting a promise, a deputation of 
them crossed over from Samos to the mainland to converse 
personally with AlkibiadSs, who again renewed his assurances 
in person, that he would bring not only Tissaphernfes, but the 
Great King himself, into active alliance and co-operation with 
Athens provided they would put down the Athenian democracy, 
which he affirmed that the king could not possibly trust.^ He 
doubtless did not omit to set forth the other side of the alter- 
native ; that if the proposition were refused, Persian aid would 
be thrown heartily into the scale of the Peloponnesians; in 
which case, there was no longer any hope of safety for Athens. 

On the return of the deputation with these fresh assurances, 
the oligarchical men in Samos came together, both in greater 
number and with redoubled ardour, to take their measures for 
subverting the democracy. They even ventured to speak of 
the project openly among the mass of the armament, who 
listened to it with nothing but aversion ; but who were silenced 
at least, though not satisfied, by being told that the Persian 
treasury would be thrown open to them on condition, and only 
on condition, that they would relinquish their democracy. 
Such was at this time the indispensable need of foreign money 
for the purposes of the war — such was the certainty of ruin, if 
the Persian treasure went to the aid of the enemy — that the 
most democratical Athenian might well hesitate when the alter- 
native was thus laid before him. The oligarchical conspirators, 
however, knew well that they had the feeling of the armament 
altogether against them — that the best which they could expect 
from it was a reluctant acquiescence —and that they must accom- 
plish the revolution by their own hands and management 
They formed themselves into a political confederacy (or 
Heteeria) for the purpose of discussing the best ideasures 
* Tfaucyd. viii, 48, 
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towards their end. It was resolved to send a deputation to 
Athens, with Peisander ^ at the head, to make known the new 
prospects and to put the standing oligarchical clubs (Hetmries) 
into active co-operation for the purpose of violently breaking 
up the democracy j and further, to establish oligarchical govern- 
ments in all the remaining dependencies of Athens. They 
imagined that these dependencies would be thus induced to 
remain faithful to her, perhaps even that some of those which 
had already revolted might come back to their allegiance — 
when once she should be relieved from her democracy and 
placed under the rule of her “best and most virtuous citizens.” 

Hitherto, the bargain tendered for acceptance had been — 
subversion of the Athenian democracy and restoration of 
Alkibiades, on one hand — against hearty co-operation, and a free 
supply of gold, from Persia, on the other. But what security 
was there that such bargain would be realised — or that when 
the first part should have been brought to pass, the second would 
follow ? There was absolutely no security except the word of 
Alkibiades: very little to be trusted, even when promising 
what was in his own power to perform, as we may recollect 
from his memorable dealing with the Lacedasmonian envoys 
at Athens — and on the present occasion, vouching for some- 
thing in itself e.xtravagant and preposterous. For what reason- 
able motive could be imagined to make the Great King shape 
his foreign policy according to the interests of Alkibiad&s — or 
to inspire him with such lively interest in the substitution of 
oligar^y for democracy at Athens ? This was a question which 
the oligarchical conspirators at Samos not only never troubled 
themselves to raise, but which they had every motive to 
suppress. The suggestion of Alkibiadfis coincided fully with 

* It is asserted in an Oration of Lysias (Orat. xxv. Aii/tov KaraKio'eas 
’AyaTiayitt, c. 3, p. 766 Reisk.) that Phrynichus and Peisander embarked in 
this oligarchical conspiracy for the purpose of getting clear of previous 
crimes committed under the democracy. But there is nothing to counten- 
ance such an assertion, and the narrative of TbucydidSs gives quite a different 
colour to their behaviour. 

Peisander was now serving with the armament at Samos ^ moreover his 
forwardness and energy (presently to be described) in taking the formidable 
initiative of patting down the Athenian democracy, is to me quite sufficient 
evidence that the taunts of the comic writers against his cowardice are 
unfounded. Xenophon in the Symposion repeats this taunt (ii. 14), which 
also appears in Aristophanfis, Eupotis, Plato Comiens, and others : see the 
passages collected in Meineke, Histor. Critic. Comicor. Grtecorum, vol. i. 
p. 178, &c. 

Modem writers on Grecian history often repeat such bitter jests as if they 
were so much r'ennine and trustworthy evidence atrainst the person libelled. 
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their political interest and ambition. Their object was to put 
down the democracy, and get possession of the government for 
themselves — a purpose, towards which the promise of Persian 
gold, if they could get it accredited, was inestimable as a 
stepping-stone, whether it afterwards turned out to be a delusion 
or not. The probability is, that having a strong interest in 
believing it themselves, and a still stronger interest in making 
others believe it, they talked each other into a sincere per- 
suasion. Without adverting to this fact, we should be at a loss 
to understand how the word of such a man as Alkibiades, on 
such a matter, could be so implicitly accepted as to set in 
motion a whole train of novel and momentous events. 

There was one man, and one man alone so far as we know, 
who ventured openly to call it in question. This was Phry- 
nichus, one of the generals of the fleet, who had recently given 
valuable counsel after the victory of Milfitus; a clear-sighted 
and sagacious man, but personally hostile to Alkibiadfe, and 
thoroughly seeing through his character and projects. Though 
Phrynichus was afterwards one of the chief organisers of the 
oligarchical movement, when it became detached from and 
hostile to Alkibiadfis — ^yet under the actual circumstances he 
discountenanced it altogether.* Alkibiadfis (he said) had no 
attachment to oligarchical government rather than to demo- 
cratical ; nor could he be relied on for standing by it after it 
should have been set up. His only purpose was, to moke use 
of the oligarchical conspiracy now forming, for his own restora- 
tion j which, if brought to pass, could not fail to introduce 
political discord into the camp — the greatest misfortune that 
could at present happen. As to the Persian king, it was 
unreasonable to expect that he would put himself out of his 
way to aid the Athenians, his old enemies, in whom he had no 
confidence — awhile he had the Peloponnesians present as allies, 
with a good naval force and powerful cities in bis own territory, 
from whom he had never experienced either insult or annoy- 
ance. Moreover the dependencies of Athens — ^upon whom it 
was now proposed to confer, simultaneously with Athens her- 
self, the blessing of oligarchical government — ^would receive 
that boon with indifference. Those who had already revolted, 
would not come back ; those who yet remained faithful, would 

* PbiynichuG is affirmed in an Oration of Lysias to have, been orimnally 
poor, keeping sheep in the country part of Attica ; then to have resided in 
the city, and practised what was culed gfcophaney, or false and vexations. 
accusation before the Dikastery and the public assembly (Lysias, Orat. zx. 
pro Polystrato, c. 3, p. 674 Reisk.). 
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not be the more inclined to remain so longer. Their object 
would be to obtain autonomy, either under oligarchy or demo- 
cracy, as the case might be. Assuredly they would not expect 
better treatment from an oligarchical government at Athens, than 
from a democratical ; for they knew that those self-styled “good 
and virtuous" men, who would form the oligarchy, were, as 
ministers of democracy, the chief advisers and instigators of the 
people to iniquitous deeds; most commonly for nothing but 
their own individual profit. From an Athenian oligarchy, the 
citizens of these dependencies had nothing to expect but violent 
executions without any judicial trial ; but under the democracy, 
they could obtain shelter and the means of appeal, while their 
persecutors were liable to restraint and chastisement, from the 
people and the popular Dikasteries. Such (Phrynichus affirmed 
on his own personal knowledge) was the genuine feeling among 
the dependencies of Athens.^ Having thus shown the calcu- 
lations of the conspirators — ^as to AlkibiadSs, as to Persia, and as 
to the allied dependencies — to be all illusory, Phrynichus con- 
cluded by entering his decided protest against adopting the 
propositions of Alkibiadfis. 

But in this protest (borne out afterwards by the result) he 
stood nearly alone. The tide of opinion, among the oligarchical 
conspirators, ran so furiously the other way, that it was resolved 
to despatch Peisander and others immediately to Athens to 
consummate the oligarchical revolution as well as the recall of 
Alkibiadfis; and at the same time to propose to the people 
their new intended ally Tissaphemfes. 

Phrynichus knew well what would be the consequence to him- 
self — ^if this consummation were brought about, as he foresaw 
■that it probably would be — ^from the vengeance of his enemy 

^ Thucyd. viii. 48 . Tis re (v/i/taxlSat ails iiretrxvir8<u Sj) ir^3j 

•iXiyttpxlay, tri Sii Ral Rural si Sq/tOKpor^irourai, eS elSirai iifni Srt oiiSey 
ItSWor <r<pi(ra’ oKB’ al hpearsimTau srpoax^P^'^oi/rM, otfS’ at drdpxovisat 
SePoiSrepai ftrourai' ai yhp J3ov\^ireirSat airobs ner’ oKiyapxlas 4 SsiiioicpaTias 
SouKeieiv ftaM-on f) /uff ivnr4pou iu rixoiiri roirwy i\euOipovs elvai, Tois 
r< KaXoiis Ki 7 a 6 aiis d vo 0 vs ovfc iKlurfru aSroiis i'ojuC^eiv 
^np^lrl 1 rpdy/^m■ampeielvToS Ssiitov, ropiffriis Svras ica\ i(rii'yV' ks 
■rSy KaK&v Siiiiep, Hr r^ sr \elu airois ff Baf 

KoH rb nev Ixelvais elyiu, Kal ixpirot %v koI fiiaiirepau SmoSl^arKety, r6y re 
Sij ftov aril>ay r e Kara^vy i}y eJy lit laal iKelvaty If aip povtffr'iy, 
Kal rttSra V a p' airay ray ipyuv istutrap.iyas rbserJAeis (Taipas 
avrbr elt4yiu, tri oSra vo/i(fovv>. 

In taking the comparison between oligarchy and democracy in Greece, 
‘there is hardly any evidence more impoitEmt than this passage ; a testimony 
to the. comparative merit of democracy, pronounced by an oligan^cal 
•conspirator, and sanctioned by an historian himself unfriendly to the 
■democrat?. 
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Alkibiades E^ainst his recent opposition. Satisfied that the 
latter would destroy him, he took measures for destroying 
Alkibiadfis beforehand, ev'en by a treasonable communication 
to the Lacedaemonian admiral Astyochus at Miletus ; to whom 
he sent a secret account of the intrigues which the Athenian 
exile was carrying on at Samos to the prejudice of the Pelopon- 
nesians, prefaced with an awkward apology for this sacrifice of 
the interests of his country to the necessity of protecting him- 
self against a personal enemy. But Phrynichus was imperfectly 
informed of the real character of the Spartan commander, or of 
his relations with TissaphernSs and Alkibiades. Not merely 
was the latter now at Magnesia, under the protection of the 
satrap, and out of the power of the Lacedaemonians — but 
Astyochus, a traitor to his duty through the gold of Tissa- 
phern6s, went up thither to show the letter of Phrynichus to 
the very person whom it was intended to expose. Alkibiades 
forthwith sent intelligence to the generals and officers at Samos 
of the step taken by Phrynichus, and pressed them to put him 
to death. 

The life of Phrynichus now hung by a thread, and was 
probably preserved only by that respect for judicial formalities 
so deeply rooted in the Athenian character. In the extremity 
of danger, he resorted to a still more subtle artifice to save him- 
self. He despatched a second letter to Astyochus, complaining 
of the violation of confidence in regard to the former, but at 
the same time intimating that he was now willing to betray to 
the Lacedaemonians the camp and armament at Samos. He 
invited Astyochus to come and attack the place, which was as 
yet unfortified — explaining minutely in what manner the attack 
could be best conducted; and he concluded by saying that 
this, as well as every other means of defence, must be pardoned 
to one whose life was in danger from a personal enemy. Fore- 
seeing that Astyochus would betray this letter as he bad be- 
trayed the former, Phrynichus waited a proper time, and then 
revealed to the camp the intention of the enemy to make an 
attack, as if it had reached him by private information. He 
insisted on the necessity of immediate precautions, and himself 
as general superintended the work of fortification, which was 
soon completed. Presently arrived a letter firom AlkibiadSs, 
communicating to the army that Phrynichus had betrayed them, 
and diat the Peloponnesians were on the point of making an 
attack. But this letter, arriving after the precautions taken 1^ 
order of Phrynichus himself had been already completed, was 
construed into a mere trick on the part of AlldbiadSs himself 
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through his acquaintance with the intentions of the Pelopon- 
nesians, to raise a charge of treasonable correspondence against 
his personal enemy. The impression thus made by his second 
letter effaced the taint which had been left upon Phrynichus by 
the first, insomuch that the latter stood exculpated on both 
charges.! 

But Phrynichus, though thus successful in extricating him- 
self, failed thoroughly in his manoeuvre against the influence 
and life of Alkibiades j in whose favour the oligarchical move- 
ment not only went on, but was transferred from Samos to 
Athens. On arriving at the latter place, Peisander and his 
companions laid before the public assembly the projects which 
had been conceived by the ob'garchs at Samos. The people 
were invited to restore Alkibiadfis and renounce their democrati- 
cal constitution; in return for which, they were assured of 
obtaining the Persian king as an ally, and of overcoming the 
Peloponnesians.” Violent was the storm which these proposi- 
tions raised in the public assembly. Many speakers rose in 
animated defence of the democracy; few, if any, distinctly 
against it. The opponents of Aikibiadfis indignantly denounced 
the mischief of restoring him, in violation of the laws, and 
in reversal of a judicial sentence ; while the Euraolpidse and 
Kerykes, the sacred families connected with the Eleusinian 
mysteries which AlkibiadSs had profaned, entered their solemn 
protest on religious grounds to the same effect. Against all 
these vehement opponents, whose impassioned invectives 
obtained the full sympathy of the assembly, Peisander had but 
one simple reply. He called them forward successively by 
name, and put to each the question — ” What hope have you of 
salvation for the city, when the Peloponnesians have a naval 
force against us fully equal to ours, together with a greater 
number of allied cities — and when the king as well as 
Tissaphernfis are supplying them with money, while we have 
no money left? What hope have you of salvation, unless we 

! Thocyd. viii, 50, 51. 

® In the speech in.nie hy ThetainenSs (the Athenian) during theolig.irchy 
of Thirty, seven years afterwards, it is aiErmed that the Athenian people 
voted the adoption of the ol^rchy of Four Hundred, from being told tW 
the Laceianuniians would never trust a democracy (Xenoph. Hdlen. ii. 3, 
45 )- . 

This is thoroughly incorrect— a specimen of the loose assertion of 
fakers in r^ard to facts even not very long past. At the moment when 
^eramenSa said this, the question, what poluical constitution at Athens the 
■ lacedsemonians would please to tolerate, was all-important to the Athe- 
nians. Thetamends transfers the feelings of the present to the incidents of 
' the past. 
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can persuade the king to come over to our side? " The answer 
was a melancholy negative — or perhaps not less melancholy 
silence. “Well then (rejoined Peisander) — that object cannot 
possibly be attained, unless we conduct our political affairs for 
the future in a more moderate way, and put the powers of 
government more into the hands of a few — and unless we recall 
Alkibiadfis, the only man now living who is competent to do the 
business. Under present circumstances, we surely shall not 
lay greater stress upon our political constitution than upon 
the salvation of the city ; the rather as what we now enact may 
be hereafter modified, if it be found not to answer.” 

Against the proposed oligarchical change the repugnance of 
the assembly was alike angry and unanimous. But they were 
silenced by the imperious necessity of the case, as the 
armament at Samos had been before; and admitting the 
alternative laid down by Peisander (as I have observed already), 
the most democratical citizen might be embarrassed as to his 
vote. Whether any speaker, like Phrynichus at Samos, 
arraigned the fallacy of the alternative, and called upon 
Peisander for some guarantee, better than mere asseveration, of 
the benefits to come — we are not informed. But the general 
vote of the assembly, reluctant and only passed in the hope of 
future change, sanctioned his recommendation.^ He and ten 
other envoys, invested with full powers of negotiating with 
Alkibiadfis and Tissaphernfis, were despatched to Ionia immedi- 
ately. Peisander at the same time obtained from the assembly 
a vote deposing Phrynichus from his command; under the 
accusation of having traitorously caused the loss of lasus and 
the capture of AmorgSs, after the battle of Milfitus — ^but from 
the real certainty that he would prove an insuperable bar to all 
negotiations with Alkibiadfis. Phrynichus, with his colleague 
Skironidfis, being thus displaced, Leon and Diomedon were 
sent to Samos as commanders in their stead ; an appointment, 
of which, as will be presently seen, Peisander was far firom 
anticipating the consequences. 

* Thucyd. viii. 54. *0 Si Srjfios rh /tey vparay iicoiay i^epe t 4 

irtpl rijs i\tyapx(as' eafSs Si SiSturKdfttyos oni roS HeuniySpov pii elvai 
ffaniplar, Stl iras Kal &p,a iXwlCay iis Ka\ /le r nfi aXetr at, 
ivSSaiet. 

" Atheniensibus, unminente peiicvlo belli, major salutis quam dignitatis 
cura fait. Itaque, permittente populo, impetinm ad Senatum tramfertur” 
(Justin, T. 3). 

Justin is correct, so as this vote goes : but he takes no notice of the 
change of matters afterwards, when the establishment of the Four Hundred 
was consummated witkaut the promised beneSt of Persian alliance, and ty 
^ple terrorism. 
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Before his departure for Asia, he took a step yet more impor- 
tant. He was well aware that the recent vote — a result of fear 
inspired by the war, representing a sentiment utterly at variance 
with that of the assembly, and only procured as the price of 
Persian aid against a foreign enemy — would never pass into a 
reality by the spontaneous act of the people themselves. It 
was indeed indispensable as a first step j partly as an authority 
to himself, partly also as a confession- of the temporary weak- 
ness of the democracy, and as a sanction and encouragement 
for the oligarchical forces to show themselves. But the second 
step yet remained to be performed j that of calling these forces 
into energetic action — organising an amount of violence 
sufficient to extort from the people actual submission in 
addition to verbal acquiescence — and thus as it were tying 
down the patient while the process of emasculation was being 
consummated. Peisander visited all the various political clubs, 
conspiracies, or Hetseries, which were habitual and notorious 
at Athens j associations, bound together by oath, among the 
wealthy citiaens, partly for purposes of amusement, but chiefly 
pledging the members to stand by each other in objects of 
political ambition, in judicial trials, in accusation or defence of 
official men after the period of office had expired, in carrying 
points through the public assembly, See. Among these dubs 
were distributed most of “the best citizens, the good and 
honourable men, the elegant men, the men of note, the temper- 
ate, the honest and moderate men,” ^ &c., to employ that com- 
plimentary phraseology by which wealthy and anti-popular 
politicians have chosen to designate each other, in ancient as 
well os in modem times. And though there were doubtless 
individuals among them who deserved these appellations in 
their best sense, yet the general character of the clubs was not 
the less exclusive and oligarchical. In the details of political 
life, they had different partialities as well as different antipathies, 
and were oftener in opposition than in co-operation with each 
other. But they furnished, when taken together, a formidable 
anti-popular force; generally either in abeyance, or dissemin- 
ated in the accomplishment of smaller political measures and 
separate personal successes — but capable, at a special crisis, of 
being evoked, organised, and put m conjoint attack, for the 
subversion of Ae democracy. Such was the important move- 
ment now initiated by Peisander. He visited separately each 
of these dubs, put them into communication with each other, 

. ^ of fiikriffroi) ot xa\oxiya0o(, ol xaple>vts, ol yy^piftoi, ol aii^povts, &c. : 
ie parti honnite et mod^r^ &c. 
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and exhorted them all to joint aggressive action against their 
common enemy the democracy, at a moment when it was 
already intimidated and might be finally overthrown.^ 

^ About these ^vva/juiatai M Siiaus xal ipx<us — political and judicial 
associations — see above in this History, vol. v. ch. xxsvii., vol. vi. ch. 
li. ; see also Hermann Bilttncr, GescMchte der politischen Hetmrieen zu 
Alhen, pp. 7 S> 79 > Leipsic, _lS<to. 

There seem to have been similar political clubs or associations at Carthage, 
exercising much influence, and holding perpetual banquets as a means of 
largess to the poor — ^Aristotel. Polit. ti. 8, 2 ; Livy, xxxiii. 46 ; xxmt. 61 : 
compare ICJuge, ad Aristotet. de Polit Cartbag. p. 46-127, Wratisl. 1824. 

The like political associations were both of long duration among the 
nobility of Rome, and of much influence for political objects as well as 
judicial success — “ coitiones (compare Cicero pro Cluentio, c. 54, s, 148) 
honorum adipiscendorum causa facts — ^factiones — sodalitates." Ttieincident 
described in Livy (ix. 26) is remarkable. The Senate, suspecting the char- 
acter and proceeding of these clubs, appointed the Dictator Mtenius (in 
312 B. c. ) as commissioner with Ml power to invesdrate and deal with them. 
But such was the power of the clubs, in a case wh«e they hod common 
interest and acted in co-operation (as was equally the fact under Peisander at 
Athens), that they completely frustrated the inquiry, and went on as before. 
“ Nec motius, uljU, quam dum reenistrat, quattioferclaranominartorum 
viguit: inde labi coepit ad viliora capita, donee ceiiioniltus faciianiiusque, 
adversus quas eomparata erat, oppnssa tsi” (Livy, ix. 26.) Compare 
Dio. Cass, xxxvil. 57, about the irtupwi of the TCumvirs at Rome. Quin- 
tas Cicero (de Petition. Consuiat. c. 5) says to his brother the orator — 
“Quod si satis grati homines essent, heec omnia {i,e. all the aebsidia 
necessary for success in his coming election) tibi parata esse debebant, sicut 
parata esse conftdo. Nam hoc blennio quatuor sodaHtaiesaivati ad anibi- 
tionem gmtiosissimorum tibi obligasti ..... Horum in causis ad te 
deferundis quidnam eorum sodales tibi reeeperint et confirmarint, scio ; nam 
interfui.” 

See Th. Mommsen, De Collegiis et Sodaliciis Romanomm, Kiel 1843, 
ch. iii. sect. 3, 6, 7 ; also the Dissertation of Wunder, inserted in the 
Onomasticon Tuilianum of OrelU and Baiter, in the last volume of their 
edition of Cicero, p. 200-210, ad Ind. Legum; Zex Jdtinia d« 
SoJalieiis, 

As an example of these clubs or conspiracies for mutual support in 
{vvai(<airfai M «Kau (not including bfxdiii so far as we can make out), we 
may cite the association called of EiaaSe?! made known to us by an Inscrip- 
tion recently discovered in Attica^ and published first in Dr. Wordswortffs 
Athens and Attica, p. 223 ; next in Ross, Die Demen von Attica, Pre&ce, 
p. V. These ElaaSotr are an assomation, the members of which are bound 
to each other by a common oath, os well as by a curse which the mythical 
hero of the association, Eikadeus, is supposed to have imprecated [lymMov 
rq ElieaSeiis iwiipiaafro ) — they possess common property, aod it was 

held Contrary to the oath for any of the members to enter into a pecnniaiy 
process against the Kotybv ; com^re analogous obligations among the Roman 
Sodales, Mommsen, p. 4. S^e members had violated their obligation 
upon this point ; PoI;^enus bad attacked them at law for false witness : and 
the general body of the Eikadeis pass a vote of thanks to bhn for so doing, 
choosing three of their members to assist him in' the cause before the Dikas- 
tciy (dlrtves itttvaryaviovrrat ivtaiatfmii’iprdir fidpruot) t compare fhO 
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Having taken other necessary measures towards the same 
purpose, Peisander left Athens with his colleagues to enter 
upon his negotiation with Tissaphemfis. But the co-operation 
and aggressive movement of the clubs which he had originated, 
was prosecuted with increased ardour during his absence, and 
even fell into hands more organising and effective than his own. 
The rhetorical teacher. Antiphon, of the deme Rhamnus, took 
it in hand especially, acquired the confidence of the clubs, and 
drew the plan of campaign against the democracy. He was a man 
estimable in private life and not open to pecuniary corruption : 
in other respects, of pre-eminent ability, in contrivance, judge- 
ment, speech, and action. The profession to which he belonged, 
generally unpopular among the democracy, excluded him from 
taking rank as a speaker, either in the public assembly or the 
Dikastery : for a rhetorical teacher, contending in either of 
them against a private speaker (to repeat a remark already 
once made), was considered to stand at the same unfair advan- 
tage, as a fencing-master fighting a duel with a gentleman would 
be held to stand in modem times. Himself thus debarred 
from the showy celebrity of Athenian political life, Antiphon 
became only the more consummate, as a master of advice, cal- 
culation, scheming, and rhetorical composition,^ to assist the 

<raipfai alluded to in Demosthenes (cent. Tbeokrin. c. II, p. 133S) as 
assisting Theokrinds before the Dikastery and intimidating the witnesses. 

The Guilds in the European cities daring the middle ages, usually sworn 
to by every member and called Con/itmiiones Amicilia, bear in many respects 
a lesemblance to these (uyofiavlat ; though the judicial proceedings in the 
medissval cities, being so much less popular than at Athens, narrowed their 
range of interference in this direction : their political importance however 
was quite equal. (See Wilda, Das Gilden Wesen des Mittelalters, Abschn. 
ii. p. 167, &C.) 

“ Omnes autem od Amicitiam pertinentes villse fidemet sacramentum 
firmaverunt, quod unus subveniat alteri tanquam fratri suo in utili et 
honesto" (ib. p. 148). 

^ The person described by Krito in the Euthj^ddmus of Plato (c. 31, p. 
305 C. ) as having censured SokratSs for conversing with Enthyd8mus and 
Dionysoddrus, is presented exactly likeAntiphon in Thucydides — %Kurra 
ruv Afo /S^Twp- oiSi ol/uu ireSwoTs ofrriv M SiKcuniipiov i,yttfie$riieivai' oAA’ 
ivateiy avrdv <pa<rt irepl rod irpiypMTos, rhv Ma, Kol Seiyhv elvai xal Setmvs 
Ajyovs (vyriBdmt, 

Heindorf thinks that IsokratSs is here meant : Groen van Prinsterer talks 
of Lysias ; Winkelmann, of Thiasymacbus. The description would fit 
Antiphon os well as either of these three : though Stallbaum may perhaps 
be nght in supposing no particular individual to have been in the mind of 
Plato. 

Of ffmSiKftv whom Xenophon specifies as being so eminently 

useful to a person enrag^ in a law-suit, are probably the persons who knew 
how to address the Dikastery effectively in support of his case (Xenoph. 
Memorab. i. 2, ^i). 
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celebrity of others j insomuch that his silent assistance in 
political and judicial debates, as a sort of chamber-counsel, was 
highly appreciated and largely paid. Now such were precisely 
the talents required for the present occasion ; while Antiphon, 
who hated the democracy for having hitherto kept him in the 
shade, gladly bent his full talents towards its subversion. 

Thus efficient w’as the man to whom Peisander in departing 
chiefly confided the task of organising the anti-popular clubs, 
for the consummation of the revolution already in immediate 
prospect. His chief auxiliary was Theramenes, another Athenian, 
now first named, of eminent ability and cunning. His father 
(either natural or by adoption), Agnon, was one of the 
Probfili, and had formerly been founder of Amphipolis. Even 
Phrynichus — whose sagacity we have already had occasion to 
appreciate, and who from hatred towards Alkibiad&s had pro- 
nounced himself decidedly against the oligarchical movement 
at Samos — became zealous m forwarding the movement at 
Athens, after his dismissal from the command. He brought to 
the side of Antiphon and TheramenSs a contriving head not 
inferior to theirs, coupled with daring and audacity even 
superior. Under such skilful leaders, the and-popular force of 
Athens was organised with a deep skill, and directed with a 
dexterous wickedness, never before witnessed in Greece. 

At the time when Peisander and the other envoys reached 
Ionia (seemingly about the end of January or beginning of 
February 41 1 b.c.), the Peloponnesian fleet had already quitted 
Milfitus and gone to Knidus and Rhodes, on which latter 
island Leon and Diomedon made some hasty descents, from the 
neighbouring island of ChalkS. At the same time, the Athenian 
armament at Chios was making progress in the siege of that place 
and the construction of the neighbouring fort at Delphinium. 
Pedaritus, the Lacedaemonian governor of the island, had sent 
pressing messages to solicit aid from the Peloponnesians at 
Rhodes, but no aid arrived j and he therefore resolved to 
attempt a general sally and attack upon the Athenians, with 
his whole force foreign as well as Chian, Though at first he 
obtained some success, the battle ended in his complete defeat 
and death, with great slaughter of the Chian troops, and with 
the loss of many whose shields were captured in the pursuit.^ 
The Chians, now reduced to greater straits than before, and 
beginnii^ to suffer severely from famine, were only enabled to 
hold out by a partial reinforcerhent soon afterwards obtained 


^ Thucyd. viii. SS, s6. 
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from the Peloponnesian guard-ships at Miletus. A Spartan 
named Leon, who had come out in the vessel of Antisthenes 
as one of the Epibatee or Marines, conducted this reinforcing 
squadron of 12 triremes (chiefly Thurian and Syracusan), suc- 
ceeding Pedaritus in the general command of the island.^ 

It was while Chios seemed thus likely to be recovered by 
Athens — and while the superior Peloponnesian fleet was 
paralysed at Rhodes by Persian intrigues and bribes — that 
Peisander arrived in Ionia to open his negotiations with Alki- 
biadSs and Tissaphemfis. He was enabled to announce that 
the subversion of the democracy at Athens was already begun 
and would soon be consummated : and he now required the 
price which had been promised in exchange — Persian alliance 
and aid to Athens against the Peloponnesians. But AlkibiadSs 
knew well that he had promised what he had not the least 
chance of being able to perform. The satrap had appeared to 
follow his advice — or had rather followed his own inclination, 
emplojung Alkibiades as an instrument and auxiliary — in the 
endeavour to wear out both parties, and to keep them nearly on 
an equality until each should ruin the other. But he was no 
way disposed to identify himself with the cause of Athens, nor 
to break decidedly with the Peloponnesians — especially at a 
moment when their fleet was both the greater oftlietivo, and in 
occupation of an island close to his own satrapy. Accordingly 
Alkibiad 6 s, when summoned by the Athenian envoys to perform 
his engagement, found himself in a dilemma from which he 
could only escape by one of his characteristic manoeuvres. 

^ Thiicyd. viii. 61. irvxoy Si fr* if 'P6S111 Syr os 'Aorvdxou ix rns MAlJ- 
Tov hiovri, rt, &ySpa ^apridruy, is’AyriirBeyei Ivi fi ir r/s {ui'cirXci, 
roSroy KOKOftiirndvoi /ttri. rhv XltSaplrov Sdyaroy &pxoyra, &c. 

I do not see why the word ivifiwntt should not be construed here, as 
elsewhere, in its ordinary sense of mills classiaritts. The commentators 
(see the notes of Dr. Arnold, Foppo, and GoUer) start diffieolties which 
seem to me of little importance ; and theyimagine divers new meanings, for 
none of which any authority is produced. We ought not to wonder that a 
common miles classiarins or marine (being a Spartan citizen) should be 
^pointed commander at Chios, when (a few chapters afterwards) we find 
Tbrasybulus at Samos promoted, from beinga common hoplite in the ranks, 
to be one of the Athenian generals (viii 73). 

The like remark may be made on the passage cited from Xenophon 
(Hellenic, i. 3, 17), about Hegesandridas— &y MiySdpov, where 
also the commentators reject the common meaning (see Schneider’s note in 
the Addenda to his edition of 1791, p. 97). The participle liy in that passage 
mi^ be considered as an inaccurate substitute for yeyiyii/ilyos, since Mm- 
dafus was dead at the time, Hegesandridas Sal been among the epibatre 
of Mindatus, and was tunu in command of a squadron on the coast of 

Thrsii>« ' ■ 
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Receiving the envoj’s himself in conjunction with Tissa- 
pherncs, and speaking on behalf of the latter, he pushed his 
demands to an extent which ho knew that the Athenians would 
never concede ; in order that the rupture might seem to be on 
their side, and not on his. Firs^ he required the whole of 
Ionia to be conceded to the Great King 5 next, all the neigh- 
bouring islands, with some other items besides.* Large as 
these requisitions were, comprehending the cession of Lesbos 
and Samos as well as Chios, and replacing the Persian monarchy 
in the condition in which it had stood in 496 b.c. before the 
Ionic revolt — Peisander and his colleagues granted them all : 
so that AlkibiadSs was on the point of seeing his deception 
exposed and frustrated. At last he bethought himself of a fresh 
demand, which touched Athenian pride as well as Athenian 
safety, in the tenderest place. He required that the Persian 
king should be held free to build ships of war in unlimited 
number, and to keep them sailing along the coast as he might 
think fit, through all these new portions of territory. After 
the immense concessions already made, the envoys not only 
rejected this fresh denaand at once, but resented it as an 
insult which exposed the real drift and purpose of AUubiadfes. 
Not merely did it cancel the boasted treaty (called the peace 
of Kallias) concluded about forty years before between Athens 
and Persia, and limiting the Persian ships of war to the sea east- 
ward of PhasMis — but it extinguished the maritime empire of 
Athens, and compromised the security of all the coasts and 
islands of the.£gean. To see Lesbos, Chios, and Samos, &c. 
in possession of Persia, was sufficiently painful; but if there 
came to be powerful Persian fleets on these islands, it would be 
the certain precursor and means of further conquests to the 
westward, and would revive the aggressive dispositions of thq 
Great King as they had stood at the begiiming of the reign of 
Xerxes. Peisander and his comrades, abmptly breaking off 
the debate, returned to Samos ; — ^indignant at the discovery, 
which they now made for the first time, that Alkifaiadgs had 
juggled them from the outset; and was imposing conditions 
which he knew to be inadmissible.^ They still appear however 

* Tliacyd. viii. 56. “lavlttv rt yltp trSirca' i(lovy SlSoirSai, koI alSu jr^irttir 
T« hrmtifiaiat ic a 1 £ W a , oTs aiie ivafruaniyay rSp 'ASqj'afai', &c. 

What these et cetera comprehended, we cannot divine. The demand was 
certainly ample enough without them. 

^ Thncyd. viii, 56; vais i^v iSairtAfa xottiaiai, sal naparitSv riir 
i aura S yvp, 3 mi to/ xal Scats ttv SoiKsfrai, 

In my judgement (avrov is decid^ly (he proper reading here, nottuvrdlv. 
I onree in this respect with Dr, Aiiiola, Behker, and GoUer, 
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to have thought that AlkibiadSs acted thus, not because he 
could not, but because he would not, bring about the alliance 
under discussion.^ They suspected him of playing false with 
the oligarchical movement which he had himself instigated, 
and of projecting the accomplishment of his own restoration, 
coupled with the alliance of Tissaphernfes, into the bosom of 
the democracy which he had begun by denouncing. Such was 
the light in which they presented his conduct j ventir^ their 
disappointment in invectives against his duplicity, and in 
asseverations that he was, after all, unsuitable for a place in 
oligarchical society. Such declarations, when circulated at 
Samos, to account for their unexpected failure in realising the 
hopes which they had raised, created among the armament 
an impression that Alkibiades was really favourable to the 
democracy; at the same time leaving unabated the prestige 
of his unbounded ascendency over Tissaphemes and the 
Great King. We shall presently see the effects resulting 
from this belief. 

Immediately after the rupture of the negotiations, however, 
the satrap took a step well-calculated to destroy the hopes of 
the Athenians altogether, so far as Persian aid was concerned. 
Though persisting in his policy of lending no decisive assistance 
to either party, and of merely prolonging the war so as to 
enfeeble both — he yet began to fear that he was pushing 
matters too far against the Peloponnesians, who had now been 
two months inactive at Rhode^ with their large fleet hauled 
ashore. He had no treaty with them actually in force, since 
Lichas had disallowed the two previous conventions ; nor had 
he furnished them with pay or maintenance. His bribes to the 
officers had hitherto kept the armament quiet ; yet we do not 
distinctly see how so large a body of men found subsistence.® 

In a former volume of this History, I have shown reasons for believing 
(in opposition to Mitford, Dahlmann, and others) that the treaty called by 
the name of Kallias, and sometimes miscalled by the name of Kimon — 
was a real fact and not a boastful fiction: see vol. v. cb. xlv. 

The note of Dr. Arnold, though generally just, gives an inadequate 
representation of the strong reasons of Athens for rejecting and resenting 
this third demwd. 

* Thucyd. viii. 63. Kol iv r<p(<riy airoTc i/ta ol iv rj Twr 'kSi\valav 

icairakoyoiittyoi toKijiayro ‘A\Ki 0 alSn>' filv> iiceiS^ve p oh fioiKerai, 
ip/ (koI y&p oi« iim^Sttoy adfby fjvai it ihtyapxita/ iKifit), &c. 

• Thucyd. viii. 44-57. In two parallel cases, one in Chios, the other in 
Korlqtta, the seamen of an unpaid armament Anind subsistence by hiring 
themselves oat for agricultural labour. But this was only during the 
smumer (see Xenopb. Hellen. ii. i, r ; vi, a, 37), while the stay of the 
Peloponnesians at Rhodes was from Tanuaiy to March, 
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He was now however apprised that they could find subsistence 
no longer, and that they would probably desert, or commit 
depredations on the coast of his satrapy, or perhaps be driven 
to hasten on a general action with the Athenians, under 
desperate circumstances. Under such apprehensions he felt 
compelled to put himself again in communication with them, 
to furnish them with pay, and to conclude with them a third 
convention — the proposition of which he had refused to enter- 
tain at Knidus. He therefore went to Kaunus, invited the 
Peloponnesian leaders to Mil6tus, and concluded with them 
near that town a treaty to the following effect : — 

“In this 13th year of the reign of Darius, and in the ephor- 
ship of Alexippidas at Lacedaemon, a convention is hereby 
concluded by the Lacedmmonians and their allies, with 
Tissaphemfis and HieramenSs and the sons of Phamakes, 
respecting the affairs of the king and of the Lacedsmonians 
and their allies. The territory of the king, as much of it as is 
in Asia, shall belong to the kmg. Let the king determine as 
he chooses respecting his own territory. The Lacedaemonians 
and their allies shall not approach the king’s territory with any 
mischievous purpose — nor shall the king approach that of the 
Lacedaemonians and their allies with any like purpose. If any 
one among the Lacedaemonians or their allies shall approach 
the king’s territory with mischievous purpose, the Lace- 
dsemonians and their allies shall binder him : if any one from 
the king’s territory shall approach the Lacedsemonians or their 
allies with mischievous purpose, the king shall hinder him, 
Tissaphemfis shall provide pay and maintenance, for the fleet 
now present, at the rate already stipulated, until the king’s fleet 
shall arrive ; after that it shall be at the option of the Lace- 
daemonians to maintain their own fleet if they think fit — or if 
they prefer, Tissaphemes shall furnish maintenance, and at the 
close of the war the Lacedaemonians shall repay to him what 
they have received. After the king’s fleet sMl have arrived, 
the two fleets shall carry on war conjointly, in such manner as 
shall seem good to TissaphernSs and the Lacedaemonians arid 
their allies. If they choose to close the war with the Athenians, 
they shall dose it only by joint consent.” ^ 

In comparing this third convention with the two preceding, 
we find that nothing is now stipulated as to any territory except 
the continent of Asia ; which is ensured unreservedly to the 
king, of course with the Greek residents planted upon it. 
But by a diplomatic finesse, the terms of the treaty imply that 
* Thucyd. viii. 58, 
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this is not all the territory which the king is entitled to claim — 
though nothing is covenanted as to any remainder.^ Next, 
this third treaty includes Phamabazus (the son of Phamaltfis) 
with his satrapy of Daskylium; and Hierainen^s, with his 
district, the extent and position of which we do not knowj 
while in the former treaties no other satrap except TissaphemSs 
had been concerned. We must recollect that the Pelopon- 
nesian ficet included those 27 triremes, which bad been 
brought across by Kalligeitus expressly for the aid of Phania- 
bazus j and therefore that the latter now naturally became a 
party to the general operations. Thirdly, we here find, for the 
first time, formal announcement of a Persian fleet about to be 
brought up as auxiliary to the Peloponnesians. This was a 
promise which the satrap now set forth more plainly than 
before, to amuse them, and to abate the mistrust which they 
had begun to conceive of his sincerity. It served the temporary 
purpose of restraining them from any immediate act of despair 
hostile to his interests, which was all that he looked for. While 
he renewed his payments, therefore, for the moment, he 
affected to busy himself in orders and preparations for the fleet 
from Phenicia.® 

The Peloponnesian fleet was now ordered to move from 
Rhodes. Before it quitted that island, however, envoys came 
thither from Eretria and from Orflpus ; which latter place (a 
dependency on the north-eastern frontier of Attica), though 
protected by an Athenian garrison, had recently been surprised 
and captured by the Boeotians. The loss of Ordpus much 
increased the facilities for the revolt of Euboea; and these 
envoys came to entreat aid from the Peloponnesian fleet, to 
second the island in that design. The Feloponne.sian com- 
manders, however, felt themselves under prior obligation to 
relieve the sufferers at Chios, towards which island they first 
bent their course. But they had scarcely passed the Triopian 
cape, when they saw the Athenian squadron from Chalkd 
do^ng their motions. Though there was no wish on either 
side for a general battle, yet they saw evidently that the 
Athenians would not permit them to pass by Samos, and get 
to the relief of Chios, without a battle. Renouncing therefore 
the project of relieving Chios, they again concentrated their 
force at Mildtus; while the Athenian fleet was also again 

* Thttoyd. viii. S®- rili' ^a<riK(as, 8<r>; 'Atrias iirri, j8o- 

fiKfas elm' ltd irepl x<i(ias iaorov fiouMvircs PmriTifhs tvui 
, ^0 jXertu. 

* Thttcyd. vifi. 59. 
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united at Samos.^ It was about the end of March 41 1 b,c., 
that the two fleets were thus replaced in the stations which they 
had occupied four months previously. 

After the breach with Alkibiades, and still more after this 
manifest reconciliation of Tissaphernds with the Peloponnesians, 
Feisander and the oligarchical conspirators at Samos had to 
reconsider their plan of action. They would not have begun 
the movement at first, had they not been instigated by 
Alkibiades, and furnished by him with the treacherous delusion 
of Persian alliance to cheat and paralyse the people. They 
had indeed motives enough, from their own personal ambition, 
to originate it of themselves, apart from Alkibiades ; but with- 
out the hopes — equally useful for their purpose whether false 
or true — connected with his name, they would have had no 
chance of achieving the first step. Now, however, that first 
step had been achieved, before the delusive expectation of 
Persian gold was dissipated. The Athenian people had been 
familiarised with the idea of a subversion of their constitution, 
in consideration of a certain price : it remained to extort from 
them at the point of the sword, without paying the price, what 
they had thus consented to sell.® Moreover the leaders of the 
scheme felt themselves already compromised, so that they 
could not recede with safety. They had set in motion their 
partisans at Athens, where the system of murderous intimi- 
dation (though the news had not as yet reached Samos) was 
already in full swing : so that they felt constrained to persevere 
as the only chance of preservation to themselves. At the same 
time, all that faint pretence of public benefit, in the shape of 
Persian alliance, which had been originally attached to it and 
which might have been conceived to enlist in the scheme some 
timid patriots — was now entirely withdrawn. Nothing remained 
except a naked, selfish, and unscrupulous scheme of ambition, 
not only ruining the freedom of Athens at home, but crippling 
and imperilling her before the foreign enemy at a moment when 
her entire strength was scarcely adequate to the contest. The 
conspirators resolved to persevere, at all hazards, both in 
breaking down the constitution and in carrying on the foreign 
war. Most of them being rich men, they were content 

* Tbucyd. viii. 60. 

* See Aristotel, Falitic, v. 3, 8. He cites this revolution as an iostance 

of one begun deceit, and afterwards consummated by force — sTov &fl 
tSv TvrpaKoirtav rhu S^/tov ^dtriteyra rip xpiMorti 

vpis rby tiv vpit AiuceSaifuidavt’ tftturd/teyai Ka«x<u' 

Araaiij'TO Tro^irda;'. 
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(Thucydides observes) to defray the cost out of their own 
purses, now that they were contending, not for their country, 
but for theii own power and profit.^ 

They lost no time in proceeding to execution, immediately 
after returning to Samos from the abortive conference with 
Alkibiades. While they despatched Peisander with five of the 
envoys back to Athens, to consummate what was already in 
progress there — and the remaining five to oligarchise the 
dependent allies — they organised all their partisan force in the 
armament, and began to take measures for putting down the 
democracy in Samos itself. That democracy had been the 
product of a forcible revolution, effected about ten months 
before by the aid of three Athenian triremes. It had since 
preserved Samos from revolting, like Chios : it was now the 
means of preserving the democracy at Athens itself. The 
partisans of Peisander, finding it an invincible obstacle to their 
views, contrived to gain over a party of the leading Samians 
now in authority under it. Three hundred of these latter, a 
portion of those who ten months before had risen in arms to 
put down the pre-existing oligarchy, now enlisted as conspir- 
ators along with the Athenian oligarchs, to put down the 
Samian democracy, and get possession of the government for 
themselves. The new alliance was attested and cemented, 
according to genuine oligarchical practice, by a murder without 
judicial trial, or an assassination — for which a suitable victim 
was at hand. The Athenian Hyperbolus, who had been 
ostracised some years before by the coalition of Nikias and 
Alkibiad€s, together with their respective partisans — ostracised 
(as Thucydidfis tells us) not firom any fear of his power and 
over-transcendent influence, but from his bad character and from 
his being a disgrace to the city — and thus ostracised by an 
abuse of the institution — was now resident at Samos. He 
represented the demagogic and accusatory eloquence of the 
democracy, the check upon official delinquency ; so that he 
served as a common object of antipathy to Athenian and 
Samian oligarchs. Some of the Athenian partisans, headed by 
Cbarmtnus, one of the generals, in concert with the Samian 
conspirators, seized Hyperbolus and put him to death; 
seemingly with some other victims at the same time.® , 

' Thucyd. viii. 63. Awrolu Si W rfSr ah-Sy, jfSTi koI xivtv- 
vtiavrat, ip^v i!r4> taimp /lii hnOitteTai rh ’rpiy/uira, Knl rod wo\ 4 ftov 
ipa Imrixfiv, KcH tiripipeiy aiiroiit KpoBipas xpiipMTa ica\ ffv ri iiAAo S 4 p, its 
tAxirt iWoiS ^ <r<piaty ahrets Ta?iJttvapoSyras, 

* Thucyd. viii. 73. Kal Tirip 0 o\iy ri rtya rQv 'ABTjygiuy, /toxdpphy 
ivSeoTov, i/avpaKurptiyoy av Sii Suydpeas Kcsi a(idparof ipdBoy, Sti 
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But though these joint assassinations served as a pledge to 
each section of the conspirators for the fidelity of the other in 
respect to further operations, they at the same time gave warn- 
ing to opponents. Those leading men at Samos who remained 
attached to the democracy, looking abroad for defence against 
the coming attack, made earnest appeal to Leon and Diome- 
don, the two generals most recently arrived from Athens in 
substitution for Phrynichus and Skironides — men sincerely 
devoted to the democracy, and adverse to all oligarchical 
change — as well as to the trierarch Thrasyllus, to Thrasybulus 
(son of Lykus) then serving as a hopiite, and to many others 
of the pronounced democrats and patriots in the Athenian 
armament. They made appeal, not simply in behalf of their 
own personal safety and of their own democracy, now threat- 
ened by conspirators of whom a portion were Athenians — but 
also on grounds of public interest to Athens ; since, if Samos 
became oligarchised, its sympathy with the Athenian democracy 
and its fidelity to the alliance would be at an end. At this 
moment the most recent events which had occurred at Athens 
(presently to be told) were not known, and the democracy was 
considered as still subsisting there.^ 

To stand by the assailed democracy of Samos, and to pre- 
serve the island itself, now the mainstay of the shattered 
Atheiuan 'empire, were motives more than sufficient to awaken 
the Athenian leaders thus solicited. Commencing a personal 
canvass among the soldiers and seamen, and invoking their 
interference to avert the overthrow of the Samian democracy, 
they found the general sentiment decidedly in their favour, but 
most of all, among the Parali, or crew of the consecrated public 
trireme called the Paralus. These men were the picked sea- 
men of the state ; each of them not merely a freeman, but a 
full Athenian citizen j receiving higher pay than the ordinary 

TTwriplav jcal alirxii'V’' ir6\tus, laroKreiyovtri Xapfilvov re, ivhs rutr 
arpamiySy kb( rivur rSv vaph 'KOiimtuv, wltrTtr SiSivres airots, Kal 

&h.\a tier’ airav roiaOra (vv4rpa^ay, toTs re irKelairi.v Upfaiyro 
httrlBeaBat. 

I presume that the words jiAAa roiavra ^vvirpafav, must mean that 
other persons were assassinated along with Hyperholus. 

The incorrect manner in which Mr. Mitford recounts these proceedings 
at Samos has been properly commented on by Dr. ThirlwalT (Hist 
ch. xxviii. vol. iv. p. 30). It is the more surprmog, since the ;^hia5e /terit 
Xap/xlvov, which Mr. Mitford has misundeistood, is esplained m a special 
note of Duker. __ 

^ Thucyd. viii. 73, 74 > eta {/((ovy rtpilSscp airoi/t aipas- re tia^Bapiyrat, 
Kol "Siiuiv ‘ABrivalois iAAorpiaSetca)', &c. 

, oi T^p va rets Ttrpamirims j£p;K0i'rat, &c. 
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seamen, and known as devoted to the democratical constitution, 
with an active repugnance to oligarchy itself as well as to every- 
thing which scented of it.^ The vigilance of Leon and Diomedon 
on the defensive side counteracted the machinations of their 
colleague Charminus, along with the conspirators; and provided, 
for the Samian democracy, faithful auxiliaries constantly ready 
for action. Presently the conspirators made a violent attack 
to overthrow the government ; but though they chose their own 
moment and opportunity, they still found themselves thoroughly 
worsted in the struggle, especially through the energetic aid of 
the Parali. Thirty of their number were slain in the contest, 
and three of the most guilty afterwards condemned to banish- 
ment. The victorious party took no further revenge, even upon 
the remainder of the three hundred conspirators — granted a 
general amnesty — and did their best to re-establish constitutional 
and harmonious working of the democracy.^ 

Chsereas, an Athenian trierarch, who had been forward in 
the contest was sent in the Paralus itself to Athens, to make 
communication of what had occurred. But this democratical 
crew, on reaching their native city, instead of being received 
with that welcome which they doubtless expected, found a 
state of things not less odious than surprising. The democracy 
of Athens had been subverted ; instead of the Senate of Five 
Hundred, and the assembled people, an oligarchy of Four 
Hundred self-installed persons were enthroned with sovereign 
authority in the Senate House. The first order of the Four 
Hundred, on hearing that the Paralus had entered Peirseus, 
was to imprison two or three of the crew, and to remove all the 
rest from their own privileged trireme aboard a common 
trireme, with orders to depart forthwith and to cruise near 
Euboea. The commander Chaereas found means to escape, 
and returned back to Samos to tell the unwelcome news.® 

The steps, whereby this oligarchy of Four Hundred had been 
gradually raised up to their new power, must be taken up from 
the time when Peisander quitted Athens, — after having ob- 
tained the vote of the public assembly authorising him to treat 

’ Thacyd. viii. 73. koI o6x IfKurra rabt nspitXavs, ivSpas ’ASavalovi re 
Kci i\ev8tpour erdvras iv r^ viji erfifovras, Kal h^wore iXtyapxl^ 
Hal fti/erapodirv iviKtifidvovt. 

• feitholaus called the Faialus ^(koXai' roi “the club, staff, or 

VMSt of the people,” iAristotel. Bhetoric. iii. 3.) 

* Xhn^d. viii. 73, Kol rpiAicwra p.ii> riyat iareicTeivar ray rptwcoriuP, 
rpSs }« rebt atrutrdrms i^ifpiatrav' roTs S’ SxXoir ob luiTigutaitimvTes 
tq^MaTodftei'et Xonrhv fumroSiriany. 

* via. 74. 
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with Alkibiadcs and Tissapherafes, — and after having set on 
foot a joint organisation and conspiracy of all the anti-popular 
clubs, which fell under the management especially of Antiphon 
and Theramencs, afterwards aided by Phrynichus. All the 
members of that board of Elders called Probuli, who had been 
named after the defeat in Sicily — with Agnon, father of Thera- 
menes, at their head^ — together with many other leading 
dtizens, some of whom had been counted among the firmest 
friends of the democracy, joined the conspiracy ; while the 
oligarchical and the neutral ridi came into it with ardour ; so 
that a body of partisans was formed both numerous and well 
provided with money. Antiphon did not attempt to bring 
them together, or to make any public demonstration, armed or 
unarmed, for the purpose of ove^a^ving the actual authorities. 
He permitted the senate and the public assembly to go on 
meeting and debating as usual ; but his partisans, neither the 
names nor the numbers of whom were publicly known, received 
from him instructions both when to speak and what language 
to hold. The great topic upon which they descanted, was the 
costliness of democratical institutions in the present distressed 
state of the finances, when tribute from the allies could no 
longer be reckoned upon — the heavy tax imposed upon the 
state by paying the Senators, the Dikasts, the Ekklesiasts or 
citizens who attended the public assembly, &c. The state 
could now afford to pay none but those soldiers who fought 
in its defence, nor ought any one else to touch the public 
money. It was essential (they insisted) to exclude from the 
political franchise all except a select body of Five Thousand, 
composed of those who were best able to do service to the city 
by person and by purse. 

ITie extensive disfranchisement involved in this last proposi- 
tion was quite sufficiently shoddng to the ears of an Athetjian 
assembly. But in reality the proposition was itself a juggle, 
never intended to become reality, and representing something 
far short of what Antiphon and his partisans intended. Their 
design was to appropriate the powers of government to them- 
selves simply, without control or partnership; leaving this 
body of Five Thousand not merely unconvened, but non- 
existent, as a mere empty name to impose upon the citizens 
generally. Of such real intention, however, not a word was as 

Thuryd, viii. i. About the countenance which att these Pxabfili lent 
to the conspiracy, see Aristotle, Khetoric, iii. i8, a. 

Respecting the activity of Agnon, as one of the IVtbiiU, in the same 
cause, see Lysias, Oiat. xii. cont. Eratosthen. q. ii, p. 436 Rrisk, sect. 66« 
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yet spoken. The projected body of Five Thousand was the 
theme preached upon by all the party orators; yet without 
submitting any substantive motion for the change, which could 
not be yet done without illegality. 

Even thus indirectly advocated, the project of cutting down 
the franchise to Five Thousand, and of suppressing all the 
paid civil functions, was a change sufficiently violent to call 
forth abundant opponents. For such opponents Antiphon was 
fully prepared. Of the men who thus stood forward in opposi- 
tion, either aU, or at least all the most prominent, were succes- 
sively taken off by private assassination. The first of them 
who thus perished was AndroklSs, distinguished as a demagogue 
or popular speaker, and marked out to vengeance not only by 
that circumstance, but by the further fact that he had been 
among the most vehement accusers of Alkibiadfes before his 
exile. For at this time, the breach of Feisander with Tissa- 
phernSs and Alkibiadfis had not yet become known at Athens, 
so that the latter was still supposed to be on the point of returning 
home as a member of the contemplated oligarchical government 
After Androklfis, many other speakers of similar sentiments 
perished in the same way, by unknown hands. A band of 
Grecian youths, strangers got together from different cities,^ 
was organised for the business : the victims were all chosen on 
the same special ground, and the deed was so skilfully perpe- 
trated that neither director nor instrument ever became known. 
After these assassinations — sure, special, secret, and systematic, 
emanating from an unknown Directory like a Vehmic tribunal 
— had continued for some time, the terror which they inspired 
became intense and universal. No justice could be had, no 
inquiry could be instituted, even for the death of the nearest 
and dearest relative. At last, no man dared to demand or 
even to mention inquiry, looking upon himself as fortunate that 
he had escaped the same fate in his own person. So finished 
an organisation, and such well-aimed blows, raised a general 
belief that the conspirators were much more numerous than 
they were in reality. And as it turned out that there were 
persons among them who had before been accounted hearty 

^ Thttcyd. viii. 69. 01 «nco« k« 1 iiei»T>v /jtr* airuv (that is, along with 
the Four Hundred) *'EWiivts vtavtaKot, oXs ixfmvro «I t( vov Scti xe<poi;(>76ti». 

Br. Arnold explains the words vtaviineoi to mean some of the 

membns of the aiistocralical clubs or anions, formerly spoken of. But 
I cannot think that Thucydid^ would use sudr an expression to designate 
Athenian dtizens s neither is it probable that Athcnmn citizens would be 
emplc^ed in repeated acts of such a character. 
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democrats, 1 so at last dismay and mistrust became universally 
prevalent. No one dared even to express indignation at the 
murders going on, much less to talk about redress or revenge, 
for fear that he might be communicating with one of the 
unknown conspirators. In the midst of this terrorism, all 
opposition ceased in the senate and public assembly, so that 
the speakers of the conspiring oligarchy appeared to carry an 
unanimous assent.® 

Such was the condition to which things had been brought in 
Athens, by Antiphon and the oligarchical conspirators acting 
.under his direction, at the time when Peisander and the five 
envoys arrived thither returning from Samos. It is probable 
that they had previously transmitted home from Samos news of 
the rupture with Alkibiadfis, and of the necessity of prosecuting 
the conspiracy without further view either to him or to the 
Persian alliance. Such news would probably be acceptable 
both to Antiphon and Phrynichus, both of them personal 
enemies of Alkibiad^sj especially Phrynichus, who had pro- 
nounced him to be incapable of fraternising with an oligar- 
chical revolution.® At any rate, the plans of Antiphon had 
been independent of all view to Persian aid, and had been 
directed to carry the revolution by means of naked, exorbitant, 

^ Even Peisander himself had professed the strongest attachment to the 
demociac}’, coupled with exonerated violence agamst parties suspected of 
oligarchical plots — four years Defore, in the investigations which followed 
cm the mutilation of the Hermie at Athens (AndokldSs de Myster. c. 9, 
10, sect. 36-43). 

It is a fact that Peisander was one of the prominent movers on both 
these two occasions, four years apart. And if we could believe Tsokrat6s 
(de Bigis, sect. 4-7, p. 347), the second of the two occasions was merely 
the continuance and consummation of a plot, which had been projected 
and be^n on the first, and in which the conspirators had endeavoured to 
enlist Alkibiad6s. The latter refused (so his son, the speaker in the 
above-mentioned oradon, contends) in consequence of his attachment to 
the democracy ; upon which the oligarchical conspirators, incensed at his 
refiisal, got up the charge of irreUgion agamst him and procured bis 
banislment. 

Though DrOTsen and 'Wattenbacb (De (Juadiingentorum Athenis 
Factione, p. 7, 8, Berlin 1843) place confidence to a considerable extent, 
in this manner of putting the facts — I consider it to be nothing better than 
complete perversion j irreconcileable with Thucydides, confounding together 
facts unconnected in themselves as well as separated by a long mtervat of 
time, and introducing unreal causes — for the purpose of making out (what 
was certainly not true) that Alkibiadls was a faithful friend of the democtaqy, 
and even a sufferer in its behalfi 

® Thucyd. viii. 66. 

® Thucyd. viii. 68. eifK vore aMy (AlMbiadfis) Kari ri 

elicits iw* oXiTnpxl®* k«T6A.6«v, &B. 
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and well-directed fear, without any intermixture of hope or any 
prospect of public benefit. Peisander found the reign of terror 
fully matured. He had not come direct from Samos to Athens, 
but had halted in his voyage at various allied dependencies — 
white the other five envoys, as well as a partisan named Diotre- 
phgs, had been sent to Thasos and elsewhere all for the same 
purpose, of putting doTO democracies in those allied cities 
where they existed, and establishing oligarchies in their room. 
Peisander made this change at Tenos, Andros, Karystus, 
jEgina, and elsewhere; collecting from these several places 
a regiment of 300 hoplites, which he brought with him to 
Athens as a sort of body-guard to his new oligarchy.® He 
could not know, until he reached Peirseus, the full success of 
the terrorism organised by Antiphon and the rest; so that he 
probably came prepared to surmount a greater resistance than 
he actually found. As the facts stood, so completely had the 
public opinion and spirit been subdued, that he was enabled 
to put the finishing stroke at once. His arrival was the signal 
for consummating the revolution; first, by an extorted 
suspension of the tutelary constitutional sanction — next, by the 
more direct employment of armed force. 

First, he convoked a public assembly, in which he proposed 
a decree, naming ten commissioners with full powers, to pre- 
pare propositions for such political reform as they should think 
advisable — and to be ready by a given day.® According to the 

^ Thucyd. viii. 64. 

® Thucyd. viii. 63. O! Se rbi' HetmySpoy iropairX^oVT^t ts, 
Hirmp iS&OKTo, roirs Si/toos iy rai! iroKevi Kar4\voy, xal Spa 
tarty &y aai SyKlria aplaiv civtoTs (uppdxous 

rhs Kal KcnaKapfiiyovai rh rtXsiara rots irolpots 

vpoeipyaaptya. 

We nay gather from c. 6 g that the places which I have named in the 
text were among those vidted by Peisander : all of them lay very much in 
bis way irom Samos to Athens. 

® Thucyd. viii. 67. Kol rrpurov pth> riy Sijpoy (uAXt^ayres elvov yvipriv, 
Sexa SySpas ihicrBat (uyypa^tas airoKpdropas, roirous Be ^vyypd- 
^ayras yv^pny iatytyxoiv is rhy deputy is iipipav ^vHiy, ttaB’ 3 rt Sptirra v 
v 6 \is oltdiirerat. 

In spite of certain passages found in Suidas and Haipokration (see IC F. 
Hermann, Lehibuch der Griechischen Staats AiterthUmer, sect. 167, 
note iz t compare' also Wattenbach, De Quadringentor. Pactione, p, 38}, 
I cannot think that there was any connexion between these ten ivyypiulioTs, 
end the Board of vp 6 pov\ot mentioned as having been before named 
(Thut^d, viii. i). Nor has the passage in Lysias, to which Hermann 
taakes allusion, anything to do with these (uyypa^sis. The mention of 
TJdrty persons, by Androtion and Phhochoms, seems to imply that either 
tiKy,; or Haipokration, confounded the proceedings ushering in this 
oli^tchy of.Four Hundred, with those 'before the subsequent ouparehy of 
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usual practice, this decree must previously have hem approved 
in the Senate of Five Hundred, before it was submitted to the 
people. Such was doubtless the case in the present instance, 
so that the decree passed without any opposition. On the day 
fixed, a fresh assembly met, which Peisander and his partisans 
caused to be held, not in the usual place (called the Pnyx) 
within the city walls, but at a place called Kolonus, ten stadia 
(rather more than a mile) without the walls, north of the city. 
Koldnus was a temple of Poseidon, within the precinct of 
which the assembly was enclosed for the occasion. ' Such 
an assembly was not likely to be numerous, wherever held,'-® 
since there could be little motive to attend when freedom 
of debate was extinguished j but the oligarchical conspirators 
now transferred it without the walls j selecting a narrow area 
for the meeting — ^in order that they might lessen still further 
the chance of numerous attendance — of an assembly which 
they fully designed should be the last in the history of Athens. 
They were thus also more out of the reach of an armed 
movement in the city, as well as enabled to post their 
own armed partisans around, under colour of protecting the 
meeting against disturbance by the Lacedssmonians from 
Dekeleia. 

The proposition of the newly-appointed Decemvirs (probably 
Peisander, Antiphon, and other partisans themselves) was 
exceedingly short and simple. 'They merely moved the 
abolition of the celebrated Graphs Paranomfin ; that is, they 
proposed that every Athenian citizen should have full liberty 

Thirty. The triveSpoi or avyypaipftt mentioned by IsokratSs (Aieopagit, Or. 
vii. sect. 6 ^) might refer either to the case of the Four Hundred or to that 
of the Thirty. ___ 

* Thucyd. viii. 6y. 'EireiTB, #irei51) ^ imipa f i/i'eieXpo'oi' riiir 

iKKKri<rlui> it rhy SLoKuySy (fo-Ti S' Uphr TloafitSvos ffoi ir6\tcis 
(rraSious niKtara Stua), &c. 

The very remarkable word (vyeK\p(ray, here used respecting the assembly, 
appears to me to refer (not, os Dr. Arnold supposes in bis note, to any 
existing piacdce observ^ even in the usual assemblies which met in the 
Fnyx, rat rather) to a departure from the usual practice, and the employ- 
ment of a stratagem in reference to this particular meeting. 

Koldnus was one of the Attic Demes: indeed there seems reason to 
imagine that two distinct Demes bore this same name (see Boeckb, in the 
Commentary appended to his translation of the AntigonB of Sophokl£s, 
pp. 190, 191 ; and Ross, Die Demen von Attika, pp. lo, ii). It u in the 
grove of the EumenidSs, hard by this temple of Poseidon, that Sopbokl^ 
has laid the scene of his immortal drama, the CEdipus Koloneus. 

> Compare the statement in Lysias (Orat. xH. cont. Eratosth. S. yd, 
p. 127) respecting the small numbers who attended and voted at the 
assembly by which the subsequent olivaichy of Thirty was named. 
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of makhig any anti-constitutional proposition that he chose — 
and that every other citizen should be interdicted, under heavy 
penalties, from prosecuting him by Graphe Paranomon (indict- 
ment on the score of informality, illegality, or unconstitu- 
tionality), or from doing him any other mischief. This pro- 
position was adopted without a single dissentient. It was 
thought more formal by the directing chiefs to sever this pro- 
position pointedly from the rest, and to put it, singly and apart, 
into the mouth of the special commissioners ; since it was the 
legalising condition of every other positive change which they 
were about to move afterwards. Full liberty being thus granted 
to make any motion, however anti-constitutional, and to dis- 
pense with all the established formalities, such as preliminary 
authorisation by the senate — Peisander now came forward with 
his substantive propositions to the following effect - 

I. All the existing democratical magistracies were suppressed 
at once, and made to cease for the future. 2. No civil func- 
tions whatever were hereafter to be salaried. 3. To constitute 
a new government, a committee of five persons were named 
forthwiA, who were to choose a larger body of one hundred 
(that is, one hundred including the five choosers themselves). 
Each individual, out of this body of one hundred, was to choose 
three persons. 4. A body of Four Hundred was thus con- 
stituted, who were to take their seat in the Senate-house, and 
to carry on the government with unlimited powers, according 
to their own discretion. 5. They were to convene the Five 
Thousand, whenever they might think fit.t All was passed 
without a dissentient voice. 

The invention and employment of this Imaginary aggregate 
of Five Thousand was not the least dexterous among the com- 
binations of Antiphon. No one knew who these Five Thousand 
were: yet the resolution, just adopted, purported — ^not that 
such a number of citizens should be singled out and constituted, 
either by choice, or by lot, or in some determinate manner 
which should exhibit them to the view and knowledge of others 
— but that the Four Hundred should convene The Five Thoti^ 
sand, whenever they thought proper : thus assuming the latter 
to be a list already made up and notorious, at least to the Four 
Hundred themselves. The real fact was that the Five Thou- 
sand existed nowhere except in the talk and proclamations 
of the conspirators, as a supplement of fictitious auxiliaries. 

^ Thu^d. viii. 67 . ’EXflrfwor 84 atrohs fSTpOKetrlovs ivras is rh 
i3avXcvr4p‘pv, Spx*'” ^ Spiera yiyydo'Kuiriv, avreKpdropas, xal 
rois ir«VT«nci(rx*Xfp wr 84 fuAA« 7 «i', iriraif ofrroTr SffJip. 
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They did not even exist as individual names on papei, but 
simply as an imposturous nominal aggregate. The Four Hun- 
dred now installed formed the entire and exclusive rulers of the 
state.^ Tiut the mere name of the Five Thousand, though 
it was nothing more than a name, served two important pur- 
poses for Antiphon and his conspiracy. First, it admitted of 
being falsely produced (especially to the armament at Samos) 
as proof of a tolerably numerous and popular body of equal, 
qualified, concurrent citizens — all intended to take their turn by 
rotation in exercising the powers of government ; thus lightening 
the odium of extreme usurpation to the Four Hundred, and 
passing them off merely as the earliest section of the Five 
Thousand, put into office for a few months, and destined at the 
end of that period to give place to another equal section.® 
Next, it immensely augmented the means of intimidation 
possessed by the Four Hundred at home, by exaggerating the 
impression of their supposed strength. For the citizens 
generally were made to believe that there were five thousand 
real and living partners in the conspiracy ; while the fact that 
these partners were not known and could not be individually 
identified, rather aggravated the reigning terror and mistrust — 
since every man, suspecting that his neighbour might possibly 
be among them, was afraid to communicate his discontent 

^ Thucyd. viii. 66. 8^ toSto tirpnns vpht tiAs irXeloBj, hn't i^tiy 

yt “riiy ir^Aw olir^p Kol fieSurrilyai (/uPJ^oy, 

Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 26. 

® Thucyd. viii. 72. n^/nroviri Sc is rijy Sif^oy Siica HySpas. .... SiSd- 
(oyras — vcwa Ki<rxf^<a( Sc 8 ti clcv, xsi ov rtTpmc 6 <ruii itivov, ot 
vpi<r<rovrts. 

viii. 86. Ol 8’ isrliyytKKoy &s oBre lirl StaipBop^ srdKeus i) nerA- 
(rroffw 7 «voiTo, 4AA.’ <irl tfiimpi?. .... rfivSi VfyraKitFX^^^^” 
vivres iv rip fccpci iitBi^ovtrty, &C. 

viii. Sg. iMA rotis Trcvraxiirx'^fcvs' ^pyip vsl M iyi/uiTt XPVyi^ 
iroSsucvdytu, /tal -H/y vo\irtiay Iffcuripay RaOurriycu. 

viii. 92. (After the Four Hundred had_ already been much opposed 
and humbled, and were on the point of being put down) — 9jy 81 srpos riv 
ixJ^oy -71 srapdRKipns &s XP^I Sircw rois ireVTOKKr^CtAfovr paiKsrai 
&PXC(V layA r&y rsrpeueoaiav, Icvoi iirl rh tpyvy. ’Ettckp^wtovto yltp tfuts 
tri r&y wci'rBKta’XiXlwv ry iyi/tari, pii tyrucpus Sijfioy Sms 0i>iKtr<U 
Spxety ayofiiCsiy — tpofioiistyot inii r^ Syrt Siri, krI rpdsrtya tixiy 
rlsri Si' &yyoiay crpa^f, Kal oirtrpiueSiTioiSArovro aiRf^deKoyrobs 
wcvTOK* oSr* clvai, ofire ph tyras elvar ri 

pcv KaTatfrflvui jacTibcovs tovovtoup, SvriKpvs ftv S^pov ^oi/uyot, t 8 S’ aS 
iipavis ipiPoy is iWij^ous 7r«pi(eiy. 

viii. 93. \iyavTes rois re irevrOKio'X‘^f®*'* ivoipayety, Rci iR 
rairay iv p-epei, f Sy rots wci^cutWX'"'’'’ Soag, robs rerpaKOirtouS 
SaeoSm, rites 81 tJ)» iriMv pniSev\ rpisrtp StcultOelpety, &0. 

Compare also c. 97. 

VOT.. VliT 
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or propose means for joint resistance.^ In both these two 
ways, the name and assumed existence of the Five Thousand 
lent strength to the real Four Hundred conspirators. It 
masked their usurpation while it increased their hold on the 
respect and fears of the citizens. 

As soon as the public assembly at IColbnus had with such 
seeming unanimity accepted all the propositions of Peisander, 
they were dismissed j and the new regiment of Four Hundred 
were chosen and constituted in the form prescribed. It now 
only remained to install them in the Senate-house. But this 
could not be done without force, since the senators were already 
within it ; having doubtless gone thither immediately from 
the assembly, where their presence (at least the presence of the 
Prytanes, or Senators of the presiding tribe) was essential as 
legal presidents. They had to deliberate what they would do 
under the decree just passed, which divested them of all 
authority. It was even possible that they might organise 
armed resistance ; for which there seemed more than usual 
facility at the present moment, since the occupation of Dekeleia 
by the Lacedaemonians kept Athens in a condition like that of 
a permanent camp, with a large proportion of the citizens day 
and night under arms.® Against this chance the Four Hundred 
made provision. They selected that hour of the day when the 
greater number of citizens babitualljr went home (probably to 
their morning meal), leaving the military station, with the arms 
piled and ready, under comparatively thin watch. 'While the 
general body of hoplites left the station at this hour according 
to the usual practice, the hoplites (Andrian, Tenian and others) 
in the immediate confidence of the Four Hundred were directed 
by private order to hold themselves prepared and in arms at a 
little distance off; so that if any symptoms should appear of 
resistance being contemplated, they might at once interfere and 
forestall it. Having taken this precaution, the Four Hundred 
marched in a body to the Senate-house, each man with a 
dagger concealed under his garment, and followed by their 
special hody-guard of 120 young men from various Grecian 
cities — the instruments of the assassinations ordered by Anti- 
phon and his colleagues. In this array they marched into the 
Senate-house, where the senators were assembled — and com- 
manded them to depart; at the same time tendering to them 

^ Compare the striking passage ('Xliacyd. viiL 92) cited in my previous note. 

. ® See the jests of AmtophtmSs, about the cltisens all in armour buying 
their provisions in the market-place and earning them home — ^in the 
Lysistrata 560; a comedy represented about December 412 or January 

4X1 B«C»| b rHet tl*’’!! 
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their pay for all the remainder of the year (seemingly about 
three months or more down to tlie beginning of Hekatombmon, 
the month of new nominations) during which their functions 
ought to have continued. The senators vrere noway prepared 
to resist the decree just passed under the forms of legality, with 
an armed body now arrived to enforce its execution. They 
obeyed and departed, each man as he passed the door receiving 
the salary tendered to him. That they should yield obedience 
to supenor force under the circumstances, can excite neither 
censure nor surprise; but that they should accept from the 
hands of the conspirators this anticipation of an unearned 
salary, was a meanness which almost branded them as ac- 
complices, and dishonoured the expiring hour of the last 
democratical authority. The Four Hundred now found them- 
selves triumphantly installed in the Senate-house. There was 
not the least resistance, either within its walls, or even without, 
by any portion of the citizens.^ 

Thus perished, or seemed to perish, the democracy of Athens, 
after an uninterrupted existence of nearly one hundred years 
since the revolution of Kleisthen^s. So incredible did it appear 
that the numerous, intelligent, and constitutional citizens of 
Athens should suffer their liberties to be overthrown by a band 
of four hundred conspirators, while the great mass of them not 
only loved their democracy, but had arms in their hands to 
defend it — that even their enemy and neighbour Agis at 
Dekeleia could hardly imagine the revolution to be a fact 
accomplished. We shall see presently that it did not stand — 
nor would it probably have stood, had circumstances even 
been more favourable — but the accomplishment of it at all, 
is an incident too extraordinary to he passed over without 
some words in explanation. 

We must remark that the tremendous catastrophe and loss 
of blood in Sicily had abated the energy of the Athenian 
character generally — ^but especially, bad made them despair 
of their foreign relations ; of the possibility that they could 
make head against enemies, increased in number by revolts 
among their own allies, and further sustained by Persian gold. 
Upon this sentiment of despair is brought to bear the treacher- 
ous delusion of Alkibiad^s, offering them the Persian aid ; that 
is, means of defence and success against foreign enemies, at 
the price of their democracy. Rductantly the people are 
brought, but they are brought^ to entertain the proposition : 
and thus the conspirators gain their first capital point — of 
* Thu<yd. viiL 69, 70. 
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familiarising the people with the idea of such a change of 
constitution. The ulterior success of the conspiracy — when 
all prospect of Persian gold, or improved foreign position, was 
at an end — ^is due to the combinations, alike nefarious and 
skilful, of Antiphon, wielding and organising the united strength 
of the aristocratical classes at Athens ; strength always exceed- 
ingly great, but under ordinaiy circumstances working in frac- 
tions disunited and even reciprocally hostile to each other — 
restrained by the ascendent democratical institutions — and 
reduced to corrupt what it could not overthrow. Antiphon, 
about to employ this anti-popular force in one systematic 
scheme and for the accompUshment of a predetermined 
purpose, keeps still within the same ostensible constitutional 
limits. He raises no open mutiny : he maintains inviolate the 
cardinal point of Athenian political morality — respect to the 
decision of the senate and political assembly, as well as to 
constitutional maxims. But he knows well that the value of 
these meetings, as political securities, depends upon entire 
freedom of speech ; and that if that freedom be suppressed, 
the assembly itself becomes a nullity — or rather an instrument 
of positive imposture and mischief. Accordingly he causes all 
the popular orators to be successively assassinated, so that no 
man dares to open his mouth on that side; while on the other 
band, the anti-popular speakers are all loud and confident, 
cheering one another on, and seeming to represent all the 
feeling of the persons present. By tiius silencing each in- 
dividual leader, and intimidating every opponent from standing 
forward as spokesman, he extorts the formal sanction of the 
assembly and the senate to measures which the large majority 
of the citizens detest. That majority however are bound by 
their own constitutional forms: and when the decision of 
these, by whatever means obtained, is against them, they have 
neither the inclination nor the court^e to resist. In no part 
of the world has this sentiment of constitutional duty, and 
submission to the vote of a legal majority, been more keenly 
and universally felt, than it was among the citizens of demo- 
cratical Athens.^ Antiphon thus finds means to employ the 
constitutional sentiment of Athens as a means of killing the 
constitution : the mere empty form, after its vital and protective 
efificacy has been abstracted, remains simply as a cheat to 
paralyse individual patriotism. 

' ^ This striking and deep-seated regard of the Athenians for all the forms 
of an established constitution, makes itself felt even by Mr. Mitford (Mist. 
Gr. ch. «x. sect, v, voh Iv. p» 235). 
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It was this cheat which rendered the Athenians indisposed to 
stand forward with arms in defence of that democracy to which 
they were attached. Accustomed as they were to unlimited 
pacific contention within the bounds of their constitution, they 
were in the highest degree averse to anything like armed 
intestine contention. This is the natural effect of an established 
free and equal polity — to substitute the contests of the tongue 
for those of the sword, and sometimes, even to create so 
extreme a disinclination to the latter, that if liberty be ener- 
getically assailedj the counter-energy necessary for its defence 
may probably be found wanting. So difficult is it for the same 
people to have both the qualities requisite for making a free 
constitution work well in ordinary times, together witii those 
very different qualities requisite for upholding it against ex- 
ceptional dangers and under trying emergencies. None but 
an Athenian of extraordinary ability like Antiphon would have 
understood the art of thus making the constitutional feeling of 
his countrymen subservient to the success of his conspiracy — 
and of maintaining the forms of legal dealing towards assembled 
and constitutional bodies, while he violated them in secret and 
successive stabs directed against individuals. Political assassin- 
ation had been unknown at Athens (as far as our information 
reaches), since the time when it was employed about fifty years 
before by the oligarchical party against £phialt£s, the coadjutor 
of Periklfis.^ But this had been an individual case, and it was 
reserved for Antiphon and Phrynichus to organise a band of 
assassins working systematically, and taking off a series of 
leading victims one after the other. As the Macedonian kings 
in after-times required the surrender of the popular orators in 
a body, so the authors of this conspiracy found the same 
enemies to deal with, and adopted another way of gettmg rid 
of them ; thus reducing the assembly into a tame and lifeless 
mass, capable of being intimidated into giving its collective 
sanction to measures which its large majority detested. 

As Grecian history has been usually written, we are instructed 
to believe that the misfortunes, and the corruption, and the 
degradation, of the democratical states, were brought upon 
Aem by the class of demagogues, of whom Kleon, Hyperbolus, 
Androklgs, &c., stand fo^ as specimens. These men are 
represented as mischief-makers and revilers, accusing without 
just cause, and converting iimocence into treason. 

Now the history of this conspiracy of the Four Hundred 

r See Plutarch, PeriklSs, c. lo; Diodor. zi, 77; andvoU vi. chap, xlvl,' 
of this Hbtoiy. 
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presents to us the other side of the picture. It shows that the 
political enemies — against whom the Athenian people were 
protected by their democratical institutions, and by the dema- 
gogues as living organs of those institutions — were not fictitious 
but dangerously real. It reveals the continued existence of 
powerful anti-popular combinations, ready to come together for 
treasonable purposes, when the moment appeared safe and 
tempting. It manifests the character and morality of the 
leaders, to whom the direction of the anti-popular force natur- 
ally fell. It proves that these leaders, men of uncommon 
ability, required nothing more than the extinction or silence of 
the demagogues, to be enabled to subvert the popular securi- 
ties, and get possession of the government. We need no 
better proof to teach us what was the real function and intrinsic 
necessity of these demagogues in the Athenian system; taking 
them as a class, and apart from the manner in which individuals 
among them may have performed their duty. They formed 
the vital movement of all that was tutelary and public-spirited 
in democracy. Aggressive in respect to official delinquents, 
they were defensive in respect to the public and the constitu- 
tion. If that anti-popular force, which Antiphon found ready- 
made, had not been efficient, at a much earlier moment, m 
stifling the democracy — ^it was because there were demagogues 
to cry aloud, as well as assemblies to hear and sustain them. 
If Antiphon’s conspiracy was successful, it was because he knew 
where to aim his blows, so as to strike down the real enemies 
of the oligarchy and the rerd defenders of the people. I here 
employ the term demagogues because it is that commonly used 
by those who denounce the class of men here under review : 
the proper neutral phrase, laying aside odious associations, 
would be to call them, popular speakers or opposition speakers. 
But by whatever name they may be called, it is impossible 
rightly to conceive their position in Athens, without looking at 
them in contrast and antithesis with those anti-popular forces 
against which they formed the mdispensable bamer, and which 
come forth into such manifest and melancholy working under 
the organising hands of Antiphon and Phrynichus. 

As soon as the Four Hundred found themselves formally 
installed in the Senate-house, they divided themselves by lot 
into separate Prytanies (probably ten in number, consisting of 
forty members each, like the former Senate of Five Hundred, 
in order that the distribution of the year to which the people 
were accustomed might not be disturbed), and then solemnised 
their installation by prayer and sacrifice. They put to death 
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some political euemies, though not many : they further im- 
prisoned and banished others, and made large changes in the 
administration of affairs j canying everything with a strictness 
and rigour unknown under the old constitution.' It seems to 
have been proposed among them to pass a vote of restoration 
to all persons under sentence of exile. But this was rejected 
by the majority, in order that Alkibiadds might not be among 
the number ; nor did they think it expedient, notwithstanding, 
to pass the law, reserving him as a special exception. 

They further despatched a messenger to Agis at Dekeleia, 
intimating their wish to treat for peace ; which (they affirmed) 
he ought to be ready to grant to them, now that “ the faithless 
Demos ” was put down. Agis however, not believing that the 
Athenian people would thus submit to be deprived of their 
liberty, anticipated that intestine dissension would certainly 
break out^ or at least that some portion of the Long Walls 
would be found unguarded, should a foreign army appear. 
While therefore he declined the overtures for peace, he at the 
same time sent for reinforcements out of Peloponnesus, and 
marched with a considerable army, in addition to his own 
garrison, up to the very walls of Athens. But he found the 
ramparts carefully manned : no commotion took place within : 
even a sally was made, in which some advantage was gained 
over him. He therefore speedily retired, sending back his 
newly-arrived reinforcements to Peloponnesus j while the Four 
Hundred, on renewing their advances to him for peace, now 
found themselves much better received, and were even 
encouraged to despatch envoys to Sparta itself.® 

As soon as they had thus got over the first difficulties, and 
placed matters on a footing which seemed to promise stability, 
they despatched ten envoys to Samos. Aware beforehand of 
the danger impending ovct them in that quarter from the 
known aversion of the soldiers and seamen to anything in the 
nature of oligarchy, they had moreover just heard, by the 
arrival of Cbsereas and the Paralus, of the joint attack made by 
the Athenian and Samian oligarchs, and of its complete failure. 
Had this event occurred a little earlier, it might perhaps have 
deterred even some of their own number from proceeding with 
the revolution at Athens — which was rendered thereby dmost 
sure of failure fi:om the first. Their ten envoys were instructed 
to represent at Samos that the recent oligarchy had been 

' Thu^d. vlii. 70. I imagine that this must he the meaning of the words 
— tJi SXXa Iviimv tcari itpint r^s riiXu'. 

Thucyd. viii. 71. 
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established with no views injurious to the city, but on the 
contrary for the general benefit ; that though the Council now 
installed consisted of Four Hundred only, yet the total number 
of partisans who had made the revolution and were qualified 
citizens under it, was Five Thousand j a number greater (they 
added) than had ever been actually assembled in the Pnyx 
under the democracy, even for the most important debates,^ 
in consequence of the unavoidable absences of numerous 
individuals on military service and foreign travel. 

What satisfaction might have been given, by this allusion to 
the fictitious Five Thousand, or by the fallacious reference 
to the numbers, real or pretended, of the past democratical 
assemblies — had these envoys carried to Samos the first tidings 
of the Athenian revolution — we cannot say. They were fore- 
stalled by Chaereas the officer of the Paralus ; who, though the 
Four Hundred tried to detain him, made his escape and 
hastened to Samos to communicate the fearful and unexpected 
change which had occurred at Athens. Instead of hearing 
that change described under the treacherous extenuations pre- 
scribed by Antiphon and Phrynichus, the armament first learnt 
it from the lips of Chsereas, who told them at once the extreme 
truth — and even more than the truth. He recounted with 
indignation that every Athenian, who ventured to say a word 
against the Four Hundred rulers of the city, was punished with 
the scourge — ^that even the wives and children of persons hostile 
to them were outraged — that there was a design of seizing and 
imprisoning the relatives of the democrats at Samos, and 
putting them to death if the latter refused to obey orders from 
Athens. The simple narrative, of what had really occurred, 

^ Thucyd. viu. 72. This allegation, respecting the number of citirens 
who attended in the Athenian democratical assemblies, has been sometimes 
cited as if it carried with it the authority of ThucydidSs ; which is a great 
mistake, duly pointed out by all the best recent critics. It is simply the 
allegation of the Four Hundred, whose testimony, as a gtiarantee for truth, 
is worth little enough. 

That no assembly had ever been attended so many as 5000 (oiSnrtdwore) 
I certainly am far from believing. It is not improbable, however, that 5000 
was an unusually large number of citizens to attend. Dr. Arnold, in his 
note, opposes the allegation, in part, by remarking that “ (he law required 
not only the presence but the sanction of at least 6000 citizens to some 
particular decrees of the assembly. ” It seems to me however quite possible, 
that in cases where this large number of votes was r^uired, as in the 
ostracism, and where there was no discussion carried on immediately before 
the voting — the process of voting may have lasted some hours, nke our 
keqnng open of a poll. So that though more than 6000 citizens must have 
voUd altogether — ^it was not necessary that all should have been present in 
the same assembly. 
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would have been quite sufficient to provoke in the armament 
a sentiment of detestation against the Four Hundred. But 
these additional details of Chaereas, partly untrue, filled them 
with uncontrollable wrath, which they manifested by open 
menace against the known partisans of the Four Hundred at 
Samos, as well as against those who had taken part in the 
recent oligarchical conspiracy in the island. It was not without 
difficulty that their hands were arrested by the more reflecting 
citizens present, who remonstrated against the madness of such 
disorderly proceedings when the enemy was close upon them. 

But though violence and aggressive insult were thus season- 
ably checked, the sentiment of the armament was too ardent 
and unanimous to be satisfied without some solemn, emphatic, 
and decisive declaration against the oligarchs at Athens. A 
^reat democratical manifestation, of the most earnest and 
imposing character, was proclaimed, chiefly at the instance of 
Tluasybulus and Thrasyllus. The Athenian armament, brought 
together in one grand assembly, took an oath by the most 
stringent sanctions — ^To maintain their democracy — To keep 
up friendship and harmony with each other — ^To carry on the 
war against the Peloponnesians with energy — ^To be at enmity 
with the Four Hundred at Athens, and to enter into no 
amicable communication with them whatever. The whole 
armament swore to this compact with enthusiasm, and even 
those who had before taken part in the oligarchical movements 
were forced to be forward in the ceremony.^ What lent double 
force to this touching scene, was, that the entire Samian popu- 
lation, every male of the military age, took the oath along with 
the friendly armament. Both pledged themselves to mutual 
fidelity and common suffering or triumph, whatever might be 
the issue of the contest. Both felt that the Peloponnesians at 
Miletus, and the Four Hundred at Athens, were alike their 
enemies, and that the success of either would be their common 
ruin. 

Pursuant to this resolution — of upholding their democracy 

^ Thacyd. viii. 75- raSro, Ka/arpus ^Sii it SripoKparlto' Pm- 

\ipteyoi /MTairnjireu rh in t$ Sdiup d re 0pa<ripov\os ml Spde'Mjit, 
&pKmray irdprat robs mpandras robs poyiirrovs tpKovs, afrroof robs A 
rijs oMyapxlas pudMttra, ^ pipf SititoKpt^orwbtu tea dpovaiifftai, leal rbf Tpbs 
TU\ovovi>iiirloiis vihtpoy rtpoBiixas Stolrttp, ml roXs rtrpmcoodots tro^efiuil 
ro datffBeu ml obSiv imrnipuKtimo'Sat. Suyd/imaay Sb Koi ^apSay redvros rby 
abrbv Sptcoy ol iv r^ iib.uelif, Kot rh wpdyfiara wdyra Kcd rd itroPsptipiiya ix 
ray Korbivav ivvoKoiviiimyra ol irrpariurat rots Sa/tlois, yo/d{byros oPrt 
ixelvots iatoirrpa^b<' irarriptas oSrs tstpirty tlvott, iXX* tdy to ol rorpiacitsut 
Kpardiruoty im> ro of A MiKdirov wabJpioi, Sm^Bap^troitSctt, 
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established with no views injurious to the city, but on the 
contrary for the general benefit ; that though the Council now 
installed consisted of Four Hundred only, yet the total number 
of partisans who had made the revolution and were qualified 
citizens under it, was Five Thousand ; a number greater (they 
added) than had ever been actually assembled in the Pnyx 
under the democracy, even for the most important debates,^ 
in consequence of the unavoidable absences of numerous 
individuals on military service and foreign travel. 

What satisfaction might have been given, by this allusion to 
the fictitious Five Thousand, or by the fallacious reference 
to the numbers, real or pretended, of the past democratical 
assemblies — had these envoys carried to Samos the first tidings 
of the Athenian revolution — we cannot say. They were fore- 
stalled by Chaereas the officer of the Paralus ; who, though the 
Four Hundred tried to detain him, made his escape and 
hastened to Samos to communicate the fearful and unexpected 
change which had occurred at Athens. Instead of hearing 
that change described under the treacherous extenuations pre- 
scribed by Antiphon and Phrynichus, the armament first learnt 
it from the lips of Chaereas, who told them at once the extreme 
truth — and even more than the truth. He recounted with 
indignation that every Athenian, who ventured to say a word 
against the Four Hundred rulers of the city, was punished with 
the scourge — that even the wives and children of persons hostile 
to them were outraged — that there was a design of seizing and 
imprisoning the relatives of the democrats at Samos, and 
putting them to death if the latter refused to obey orders from 
Athens. The simple narrative, of what had redly occurred, 

^ Thucyd. viii. 72. This all^;atiotv, respecting the number of citizens 
who attended in the Athenian democratical assemblies, has been sometimes 
cited as if it carried with it the authority of ThucydidSs ; which is a great 
mistake, duly pointed out by all the best recent critics. It is simply the 
allegation of the Four Hundred, whose testimony, as a guarantee for truth, 
is worth little enough. 

That no assembW had ever been attended by so many as 5000 (otBstnijroTe) 
I certainly am far from believing. It is not improbable, however, that 5000 
was an unusually large number of citizens to attend. Dr. Arnold, in his 
note, opposes the allegation, in part, by remarking that " the law required 
not only the presence but the sanction of at least 6000 citizens to some 
particular decrees of the assembly.’' It seems to me however quite possible, 
that in cases where this large number of votes was required, as in the 
ostracism, and where there was no discussion carried on imme^tely before 
the voting — the process of voting may have lasted some hours, like our 
peeping open of a poll. So that though more than 6000 citizens must have 
voM altogether — ^it was not necessary that all should have been present in 
the same assembly. 
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woTild have been quite sufficient to provoke in the armament 
a sentiment of detestation against the Four Hundred. But 
these additional details of Chasreas, partly untrue, filled them 
with tmcontrollable wrath, which they manifested by open 
menace against the known partisans of the Four Hundred at 
Samos, as well as against those who had taken part in the 
recent oligarchical conspiracy in the island. It was not without 
difficulty that their hands were arrested by the more reflecting 
citizens present, who remonstrated against the madness of such 
disorderly proceedings when the enemy was close upon them. 

But though violence and aggressive insult were thus season- 
ably checked, the sentiment of the armament was too ardent 
and unanimous to be satisfied without some solemn, emphatic, 
and decisive declaration against the oligarchs at Athens. A 
great democratical manifestation, of the most earnest and 
imposing character, was proclaimed, chiefiy at the instance of 
Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus. The Athenian armament, brought 
together in one grand assembly, took an oath by the most 
stringent sanctions — ^To maintain their democracy — To keep 
up friendship and harmony with each other — To carry on the 
war against the Peloponnesians with energy — ^To be at enmity 
with the Four Hundred at Athens, and to enter into no 
amicable communication with them whatever. The whole 
armament swore to this compact with enthusiasm, and even 
those who had before taken part in the oligarchical movements 
were forced to be forward in the ceremony.^ What lent double 
force to this touching scene, was, that the entire Samian popu- 
lation, every male of the military age, took the oath along with 
the friendly armament. Both pledged themselves to mutual 
fidelity and common suffering or triumph, whatever might be 
the issue of the contest. Both felt that the Peloponnesians at 
Miletus, and the Four Hundred at Athens, were alike their 
enemies, and that the success of either would be their common 
ruin. 

Pursuant to this resolution — of upholding their democracy 

^ Thacyd. viii. 75. Ktri !i rovro, ha/arpas IjSi) it SjiptoKparlm/ jSsv- 
Xi/uvot fntT(urT7i<rai r& in 8 re @pa(rifiovXot xal 0pd»rvM.ot, 

Spicutrov irdvras rotis arparidras roiis peylffTovs Spicovs, Koi' aircit Toiir 
■lijs iXiyapxiat fulxjara, ^ /tV Stipoieptt’rlitreaBtu koI ipovaiiffav, leal rphs 
lieXmroviniiTlovs vSxtpoy npoBipas Siolireiv, led nut rerpOKoatott veXipul 
Tt taeirBeu «al obdh> ^nenpvKtiirerBeu. Bwdpmcray Si xa) Safdar erdyris rhv 
aMp ipKop ol ip ry xal r<t tpAy/uera tripra Kal Th iamfiliiripepit it 

TUP iupS6pup ivpeKoiydiraPTo ot arpairtuTai rolt ISaptois, papiCopres eSre 
iieeipois hroiTTpo^iiP <ruTt)plas oSre er^lirai elpoi, iip re ot rerpaKiirat 
lepariiiruinp iap to at iie MiKiirou etohipm, Sut^BapfiaeaBeu. 

c ■» 
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and at the same time sustaining the war against the Pelopon- 
nesians, at all cost or peril to themselves — the soldiers of the 
armament now took a step unparalleled in Athenian history. 
Feeling that they could no longer receive orders from Athens 
under her present oligarchical rulers, with whom Charmtnus 
and others among their own leaders were implicated, they 
constituted themselves into a sort of community apart, and 
held an assembly as citizens to choose anew their generals and 
trierarchs. Of those already in command, several were deposed 
as unworthy of trust ; others being elected in their places, 
especially Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus. The assembly was 
not held for election alone. It was a scene of effusive sym- 
pathy, animating eloquence, and patriotism generous as well 
as resolute. The united armament felt that they were the real 
Athens ; the guardians of her constitution — the upholders of 
her remaining empire and glory — the protectors of her citizens 
at home against those conspirators who had intruded themselves 
wrongfully into the Senate-house — the sole barrier, even for 
those conspirators themselves, against the hostile Pelopon- 
nesian fleet. “ The city has revolted from %is ’’ (exclaimed 
Thrasybulus and others in pregnant words which embodied a 
whole train of feeling ^1. “ But let not this abate our courage : 
for they are only the lesser force — ^we are the greater and the 
self-sufficing. We have here the whole npy of the state, 
whereby we can ensure to ourselves the contributions from our 
dependencies just as well as if we started from Athens. We 
have the hearty attachment of Samos, second in power only to 
Athens herself, and serving us as a military station against the 
enemy, now as in the past. We are better able to obtain 
supplies for ourselves, than those in the city for themselves ; 
for it is only through our presence at Samos that they have 
hitherto kept the mouth of Peirseus open. If they refuse to 
restore to us our democratical constitution, we shall be better 
able to exclude them from the sea than they to exclude us. 
TOat indeed does the city do now for us to second our efibrts 
against the enemy ? Little or nothing. We have lost nothing 
by their separation. They send us no pay — they leave us to 
provide maintenance for ourselves — they are now but of con- 
dition for sending us even good counsel, which is the great 
superiority of a city over a camp.® As counsellors, we here are 

' * Thucyd. viii. 76, Kal mpatulans SXXw v* iiroiodvTO ir aiplcrtp airols 
iatxrriii/iiim, Kol &e ot SeT iSv/utp St» i) v 6 Kis airSy itplvriiKf riAiyiip 
itfAayfmtiwho fayrSyv^elyay koI is vdvra irapiftaTtpay fieSfcerdyai, 

‘ 'Tliacyd; viiLyb. 'BpaxtitiritlymKsiioiSiyhsaitoy, ^rphs T}>vspiylyyt- 
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better than they ; for they have just committed the wrong of 
subverting the constitution of our common country — while we 
are striving to maintain it, and mil do our best to force them 
into the same track. Alkibiadfis, if we ensure to him a safe 
restoration, will cheerfully bring the alliance of Persia to 
sustain us ; and even if the worst comes to the worst — if all 
other hopes fail us — our powerful naval force will always 
enable us to find places of refuge in abundance, with city and 
territory adequate to our wants." 

Such was the encouraging language of Thrasyllus and 
Thrasybulus, which found full sympathy in the armament, and 
raised among them a spirit of energetic patriotism and resolu- 
tion, not unworthy of their forefathers when refugees at Salamis 
under the invasion of Xerxes. To regain their democracy and 
to sustain the war against the Peloponnesians, were impulses 
alike ardent and blended in the same tide of generous 
enthusiasm; a tide so vehement as to sweep before it the 
reluctance of that minority who had before been inclined to 
the oligarchical movement. But besides these two impulses, 
there was also a third, tending towards the recall of Alkibiadgs ; 
a coadjutor, if in many ways useful, yet bringing with him a 
spirit of selfishness and duplicity uncongenial to the exalted 
sentiment now all-powerful at Samos.^ 

This exile had been the first to originate the oligarchical 
conspiracy, whereby Athens, already scarcely adequate to the 
exigencies of her foreign war, was now paralysed in courage 
and torn by civil discord — preserved from absolute ruin only by 
that counter-enthusiasm which a fortunate turn of circumstances 

vSat tSv iroX</dau> ^ WXu Ktd obSiy iirsXvXeicfiw, oT ye fff\Te 

ipyipiov tri eXxo” er^/areiy, ah\' abrol ijroplfbwo at (rrpartuTM, fevre fioi- 
\mfia xpritfriv, ohtep iyexa irS\it arfarrmriSuy Kparei' iXXft aoI iy rttirots robt 
/iiy TinapniKdyat, tabs ercvrplovt y6itovs KeertAirayrixs, abrol trb(ety teal 
ixelyovt eteipdoeoSai v/Miravayffd^cn'. ’'CUrrt obSi roirovf, otwep iy jSow- 
Ti J^irriy, mph, er^tiri elyai. 

^ The application of the Athenians at Samos to Alkibiad^, renmds ns 
of the emplmtic languags in which Tacitus characterises an incident in some 
resj^ects similar. The Roman army, fighting in the cause of Vitellins 
'against Vespasian, had been betrayed by teeir general Csedna, who 
endeavoured to cany them over to the latter : his army however refused ' to 
follow him, adhered to their own cause, and put him undhr arrest. Being 
afterwards defeated by the troops of Vespasian, and obliged to capitulate in 
Cremona, they released Ceecina, and solicit^ his intercessiop to ohtnm 
&vourable terms. "Primores castronim nomen atque imagines Vitellii 
amoliuntnr; catenas Cmdnse (nam etiam turn vinctus etat) ezsolvnn^ 
oiantque, ut causes suee deprecator adsistat; aq>emantm tnmentemqne 
lacrymis fatiganC. Extrenmm maSontm, tot fortisHmi vm, ^ditoris pfm 
(Tacitus, Histor. iii..3i}. 
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had raised up at Samos. Having at first duped the con- 
spirators themselves and enabled them to dupe the sincere 
democrats, by promising Persian aid, and thus floating the 
plot over its first and greatest difficulties — ^Alkibiades had 
found himself constrained to break with them as soon as the 
time came for realising his promises. But he had broken off 
with so much address as still to keep up the illusion that he 
could realise them if he chose. His return by means of the 
oligarchy being now impossible, he naturally became its enemy, 
and this new antipathy superseded his feeling of revenge 
against the democracy for having banished him. In fact he 
was disposed (as Phrynichus had truly said about him)i to 
avail himself indifferently of either, according as the one or 
the other presented itself as a serviceable agency for his 
ambitious view's. Accordingly, as soon as the turn of affairs at 
Samos had made itself manifest, he opened communication 
with Thrasybulus and the democratical leaders,® renewing to 
them the same promises of Persian alliance, on condition of 
his own restoration, as he had before made to Peisander and 
the oligarchical party. Thrasybulus and his colleagues either 
sincerely believed him, or at least thought that his restoration 
afforded a possibility, not to be neglected, of obtaining Persian 
aid, without which they despaired of the war. Such possibility 
would at least infuse spirit into the soldiers j while the restora- 
tion was now proposed without the terrible condition which 
had before accompanied it, of renouncing the democratical 
constitution. 

It was not without difficulty, however, nor until after more 
than one assembly and discussion,® that Thrasybulus prevailed 
on the armament to pass a vote of security and restoration to 
AlkibiadSs. As Athenian citizens, the soldiers probably were 
unwilling to take upon them the reversal of a sentence solemnly 
passed by the democratical tribunal, on the ground of irreligion 
with suspicion of treason. They were however induced to 
pass the vote, after which Thrasybulus sailed over to the 
Asiatic coast, brought across AlkibiadSs to the island, and 
introduced him to the assembled armament. The supple 
exile, who had denounced the democracy so bitterly both at 

‘ Thacyd. viii. 48. 

® Tfau<7did£s does not expressly mention this communication — ^hnt it is 
imtdied in the words — iirutvov vapi^aiv, &c. (viii. 76), 

” Thncyd. viii. 81, &peurifiov^.Qs, ial re r^s airrjs yv^/iris IxifLt- 
vefi rk vpdyitarot, Sirre fcardyair ’AAKifiidSijy, xalrdKos 

ial iKKKnarlas Ihttire rSv (TTparianSv, &c. 
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Sparta, and in his correspondence with the oligarchical 
conspirators, knew well how to adapt himself to the sympathies 
of the democraticaJ assembly now before him. He began by 
deploring the sentence of banishment passed against him, and 
throwing the blame of it, not upon the injustice of his country- 
men, but upon his own unhappy destiny.^ He then entered 
upon the public prospects of the moment, pledging himself 
with entire confidence to realise the hopes of Persian alliance, 
and boasting in terms not merely ostentatious but even extrava- 
gant, of the ascendent influence which he possessed over 
TissaphernSs. The satrap had promised him (so the speech 
went on) never to let the Athenians want for pay, as soon as 
he once came to trust them ; not even if it were necessary to 
issue out his last daric or to coin his own silver couch mto 
money. Nor would he require any further condition to induce 
him to trust them, except that Alkibiadfis should be restored 
and should become their guarantee. Not only would he 
furnish the Athenians with pay, but he would, besides, bring 
up to their aid the Phenician fleet, which was already at 
Aspendus — ^instead of placing it at the disposal of the Pelopon- 
nesians. 

In the communications of AlkibiadSs with Peisander and 
his coadjutors, Alkibiad^s had pretended that the Great 
King could have no confidence in the Athenians unless they 
not only restored him, but abnegated their democracy. On 
this occasion, the latter condition was withdrawn, and the 
confidence of the Great King was said to be more easily 
accorded. But though AlkibiadSs thus presented himself with 
a new falsehood, as well as with a new vein of political 
sentiment, his discourse was eminently successfuL It answered 
all the various purposes which he contemplated — partly of 
intimidating and disuniting the oligarchical conspirators at 
home — partly of exalting his own grandeur in the eyes of the 
armament — partly of sowing mistrust between the Spartans and 
TissaphemSs. It was in such full harmony with both the 
reigning feelings of the armament — eagerness to put down the 
Four Hundred, as well as to get the better of their Pelopon- 
nesian enemies in Ionia — that the hearers were not disposed to 

* THoqrd. viii. 8l. yevo/ify^is 84 licK\i)<rtas rtiv tb IStati ^vftipopiitt 
Trjs ^vyiis iirpTtdffaro Kal iva?Lt><bipaTB 6 ’AAjcijSi^Sijs, &c. 

Contrast the different language of Alkioiadgs, vi. 92 j viii 47, 

For the word iv/mpopiv, compare i 127. 

Nothing can be more false and perverted than the manner in which the 
proceedings of Alkibiad^, during this period, are presented in the OiatioD 
of Isokratls de Sii>is, sect. 18-23. 
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scrutinise narrowly the grounds upon which his assurances 
rested, In the fulness of confidence and enthusiasm, they 
elected him general along with Thrasybulus and the rest; 
conceiving redoubled hopes of victory over their enemies both 
at Athens and at Miletus. So completely indeed were their 
im^nations filled witli the prospect of Persian aid, against 
their enemies in Ionia, that alarm for the danger of Athens 
under the government of the Four Hundred became the 
predominant feeling; and many voices were even raised in 
favour of sailing to Peirteus for the rescue of the city. But 
AlkibiadSs, knowing well (what the armament did not know) 
that his own promises of Persian pay and fleet were a mere 
delusion, strenuously dissuaded such a movement, which would 
have left the dependencies in Ionia defenceless against the 
Peloponnesians. As soon as the assembly broke up, he crossed 
over again to the mainland, under pretence of concerting 
measures with Tissaphemes to realise his recent engagements. 

Relieved, substantially though not in strict form, from the 
penalties of exile, AlkibiadSs was thus launched in a new 
career. After having first played the game of Athens against 
Sparta, next that of Sparta against Athens, thirdly that of 
Tissaphernfis against both — he now professed to take up 
again the promotion of Athenian interests. In reality, 
however, he was, and had always been, playing his own 
game, or obeying his own self-interest, ambition, or anti- 
pathy. He was at this time eager to make a show of 
intimate and confidential communication with Tissaphemes, in 
order that he might thereby impose upon the Athenians at 
Samos; to communicate to the satrap his recent election as 
general of the Athenian force, that his importance with the 
Persians might be enhanced ; and lastly, by passing backwards 
and forwards from Tissaphernfis to the Athenian camp, to 
exhibit an appearance of friendly concert between the two, 
which might sow mistrust and alarm in the minds of the 
Peloponnesians. In this tripartite manoeuvring, so suitable 
to Ins habitual character, he was more or less successful; 
especially in regard to the latter purpose. For though he 
never had any serious chance of inducing Tissaphernfis to 
assist the Athenians, he did nevertheless contribute to alienate 
him from the enemy, as well as the enemy from him.^ . 

Without any longer delay in the camp of Tissaphernfis than 
was necessary to keep up the faith of the Athenians in his 
promise of Persian aid, Alkibiadfis returned to Samos, where he 
^ Thucyd. viiL 82, 8^, 87. 
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was found by the ten envoys sent by the Four Hundred from 
Athens, on their first arrival. These envoys had been long in 
their voyage ; having made a considerable stay at Deios, under 
alarm from intelligence of the previous visit of Chsereas, and 
the furious indignation which his narrative had provoked.^ At 
length they reached Samos, and were invited by the generals to 
make their communication to the assembled armament. They 
had the utmost difficulty in procuring a hearing — so strong was 
the antipathy against them — so loud were the cries that the 
subverters of the democracy ought to be put to death. Silence 
being at length obtained, they proceeded to state that the late 
revolution had been brought to pass for the salvation of the 
city, and especially for the economy of the public treasure, by 
suppressing the salaried civil functions of the democracy, and 
thus leaving more pay for the soldiers : ® that there was no 
purpose of mischief in the change, still less of betrayal to the 
enemy, which might already have been effected, had such been 
the intention of the Four Hundred, when Agis advanced from 
Deheleia up to the walls : that the citizens, now possessing the 
political franchise, were, not Four Hundred only, but Five 
Thousand in number, dl of whom would take their turn in 
rotation for the places now occupied by the Four Hundred : » 

J Thucyd. viii. 77-8d. 

® Thucyd. viu. 86. El S* is sir4\fuh> ri fynirfaurta, fiove ishs 
ifTP^uiras Tpo^y, sriw iratPeiv. 

This is a part of the answer of AUdbiadds to the envt^, and therefore 
indicates what thOT had urged. 

® Thacyd. viii. 86. rap t« w«»To*«rxAio>»' fri vipres ip r^ }s4psi /uSi- 
tovfip, Ac. I dissent from Dr. Arnold's construction of this passage, which 
u followed both Toy PopTO and by Goller. He says in his note— “The 
sense must clearly be, 'that all the citizens should be of the fire thousand 
in thdr turn,’ however strange the expression may seem, iteBiiovn twp irtPra- 
HurytiJipP' But without referring to the absurdity of the meaning, that all 
the Five Thousand should partake of the government in thdr turn — for they 
all partook of it as bmng the sovereign assembly— yet ^cr^x^iv in this sei^e 
would require tup vpv/iiiTup after it, and would be at least as harsh, 
standing alone, as in the construction of psS^ovtn tup mpraKurxt^lvP-” 

Upon this I remark — l. tStrix*"' tnay be construed with a genitive case 
not actually expressed, but understood out of the words preceding; as we 
may see by Thucyd. ii. l6, where I agree with the interpretation suggested 
by Matthise (Gr. Gr. § 325)1 rather than with Dr. Arnold’s notCr 

2 . In the present instance, we are not reduced to the necessity of gather- 
ing a genitive case for /ttrixtip by implication out of previous phraseology s 
for the express genitive case stands there aline or two before — rfis sr4\tus, 
the idea of which is carried down without being ever dtoimed— of 5’ 
MiyyeMoP, &s oSrs Arl SiafSopU Trisit6\eui it fitripriurts 4aV 

M auniplf, oSff tpa rols rr^eftiais napatoB^ ({. e. i) .... rSi' re 
ireirreuairx‘l'4up fin iriprts Ip fciptt/ttSiSovirtp (i.'e. r^s sriKtmt)- 
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that the recitals of Chsereas, affirming ill-usage to have been 
offered to the relatives of the soldiers at Athens, were utterly 
false and calumnious. 

Such were the topics on which the envoys insisted, in an 
apologetic strain, at considerable length, but without any effect 
in conciliating the soldiers who heard them. The general 
resentment against the Four Hundred was expressed by several 
persons present in public speech, by others in private manifest- 
ation of feeling against the envoys : and so passionately was 
this sentiment aggravated — consisting not only of wrath for 
what the oligarchy had done, but of fear for what they might 
do — that the proposition of sailing immediately to the Peirseus 
was revived with greater ardour than before. Alkibiades, who 
had already once discountenanced this design, now stood for- 
ward to repel it again. Nevertheless all the plenitude of his 
influence, then greater than that of any other officer in -the 
armament, and seconded by the esteemed character as well as 
the loud voice of Thrasybulus,* was required to avert it. But 
for him it would have been executed. While he reproved and 
silenced those who were most clamorous against the envoys, he 
took upon himself to give to the latter a public answer in the 
name of the collective armament. “We make no objection 
(he said) to the power of the Five Thousand : but the Four 
Hundred must go about their business, and reinstate the 
Senate of Five Hundred as it was before. We are much 
obliged for what you have done in the way of economy, so 
as to increase the pay available for the soldiers. Above all, 
maintain the war strenuously, without any flinching before the 
enemy. For if the city be now safely held, there is good hope 
that we may make up the mutual differences between us by 
amicable settlement j but if once either of us perish, either we 

There is therefore no harshness of expression ; nor is there any absurdity 
of meaning, as we may see by the repetition of the very same in viii. 93 — 
\4yoyTes rois re weirraKKrxi^laus iira^aveiy, ml Ik roiruv iv fi4pet, p tm 
Tciis wevTOKKrxAlois Soxp, robs TfrpaKovlovs HireirBai, &c. 

Dr. Arnold's designation of these Five Thousand as "the sovereign 
assembly “ is not very accurate. They were not an assembly at all : they had 
never been called together, nor had anything been said about an intention 
of calling them together t in reality, they were but a fiction and a name — 
but even the Four Hundred themsdves pretended only to talk of them as 
partners in the conspirsuy and revolution, not as cat assembly to be convoked 
— irai'TaKro'xi^uu — ol erpiiraovres (viii. 7a). 

As to the idea of bringing all the remaining citizens to equal privileges 
(in rotation) with the Hve Thousand, we mall see that it was never 
broached until considerably after the Foru; Hundred had been put down. 

^ Plutarch, AlkiMadds, c. 26, 
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here or you at home, there will be nothing left for the other to 
make up with.”^ 

With this reply he dismissed the envoys; the armament 
reluctantly abandoning their wsh of sailing to Athens. 

Thucydides insists much on the capital service which Alkibi- 
adSs then rendered to his country, by arresting a project which 
would have had the effect of leaving all Ionia and the Helles- 
pont defenceless against the Peloponnesians. His advice 
doubtless turned out well in the result ; yet if we contemplate 
the state of affairs at the moment when he gave it, we sh^l be 
inclined to doubt whether prudential calculation was not rather 
against him, and in favour of the impulse of the armament. 
For what was to hinder the Four Hundred from patching up a 
peace wth Sparta, and getting a Lacedsemonian garrison into 
Athens to help them in maintaining their dominion ? Even 
apart from ambition, this was their best chance, if not their 
only chance, of safety for themselves : and we shall presently 
see that they tried to do it — being prevented from succeeding, 
partly indeed by the mutiny which arose against them at Athens, 
but still more by the stupidity of the Lacedaemonians them- 
selves. Alkibiadfis could not really imagine that the Four 
Hundred would obey his mandate delivered to the envoys, and 
resign their power voluntarily. But if they remained masters 
of Athens, who could calculate what they would do — after 
having received this declaration of hostility from Samos — ^not 
merely in regard to the foreign enemy, but even in regard to 
the relatives of the absent soldiers? Whether we look to the 
legitimate apprehensions of the soldiers, inevitable while their 
relatives were thus exposed, and almost unnerving them as to the 
hearty prosecution of the war abroad in their utter uncertainty 
vdth regard to matters at home — or to the chance of irreparable 
public calamity, greater even than the loss of Ionia, by the 
betrayal of Athens to the enemy — ^we shall be disposed to con- 
clude that the impulse of the armament was not merely natural, 
but even founded on a more prudent estimate of the actual 
chances, and that Alkibiadte was nothing more than fortunate 
in a sanguine venture. And if, instead of the actual chances, 
we look to the chances as AlkibiadSs represented, and as 
the armament conceived them upon his authority — ^viz. that 
the Fhenician fleet was close at hand to act against the 

^ Thucyd, viit. S6. Kol rSaXa iKiKtvty lu/rixfo', lai ftnSiy iySiSiSnu rots 
voXe/ilair irpir /liv yhp <rpSr airoii roWiiy <t\viSa 

firm kbI ^ufifii)yeu, el Si Sirttf ri trepoy o’^aX.^ircTai, ^ rh iv Hpuf 4 ixilyo, 
siSe 8r^ SiaXKcyy^ia'tTal ns tn MytaSai. 
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Lacedamonians in Ionia — we shall sympathise yet more 
with the defensive movement homeward. Alkibiades had an 
advantage over every one else^ simply by knowing his own 
falsehoods. 

At the same assembly were introduced envoys from Argos, 
bearing a mission of recognition and an offer of aid to the 
Athenian Demos in Samos. They came in an Athenian tri- 
reme, navigated by the Parali who had brought home Chareas 
in the Paralus from Samos to Athens, and had been then 
transferred into a common ship of war, and sent to cruise about 
Eubcea. Since that time, however, they had been directed to 
convey Laspodias, Aristophon, and Melesias,^ as ambassadors 
from the Four Hundred to Sparta. But when crossing the 
Argolic Gulf, probably under orders to land at Prasia, they 
declared against the oligarchy, sailed to Argos, and there 
deposited as prisoners the three ambassadors, who had all been 
active in the conspiracy of the Four Hundred. Being then 
about to depart for Samos, they were requested by the Argeians 
to carry thither their envoys, who were dismissed by Alkibiadfis 
with an expression of gratitude, and with a hope that their aid 
would be ready when called for. 

Meanwhile the envoys returned from Samos to Athens, 
carrying back to the Four Hundred the unwelcome news of 
their total failure with the armament A little before, it 
appears, some of the trierarchs on service at the Hellespont had 
returned to Athens also — Eratosthenes, latroklfis and others, 
who had tried to turn their squadron to the purposes of the 
oligarchical conspirators, but had been baffled and driven off 
by the inflexible democracy of their own seamen.® If at Athens, 
the calculations of these conspirators had succeeded more 
triumphantly than could have been expected beforehand — 
everywhere else they had completely miscarried; not merely 
at Samos and in the fleet, but also wi^ the allied dependencies. 
At the time when Peisander quitted Samos for Athens to con- 
summate the oligarchical conspiracy even without AlkibiadSs, 
he and others had gone round many of the dependencies and 

^ Thucyd. viii. 86. It is very probable that the Mel8sias here mentioned 
was the son of that Thncydidds who was the leading political opponent of 
PeriklSs. Melfisias appears as one of the dramatis ptrsotm in Plato's 
dialc^e called Lachds. 

* Ly^aa cont. Emtosthen. ■ sect 43, c. 9, p. 411 Eeish. oi yip vtiy 
irpSroy (Eratosthenes) iittripip •kmiBu ri iyatrla ferpalsr, (tol iwl 
tSv rerpataurltty hr ifrpwrmrmqt SMyapxlay KaBurris f^tvy^y 'EM-sv- 
wdrrpB rptiipapxos KOrriAariy rip/ yam/, peri ’Ittrpo«\ 4 ovs leal h^y. .... 
&^ut^;iei<ar St Sevpe riyayrUe rais ffavleapiyois trifuuepa/fiay Hyai heparra. 
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had effected a similar revolution in their internal government, 
in hopes that they would thus become attached to the new 
oligarchy at Athens. But this anticipation (as Phrynichus had 
predicted) was nowhere realised. The newly-created oligarchies 
only became more anxious for complete autonomy than the 
democracies had been before. At Thasos especially, a body 
of exiles who had for some time dwelt in Peloponnesus were 
recalled, and active preparations were made for revolt, by new 
fortifications as well as by new triremes.^ Instead of strength- 
ening their hold on the maritime empire, the Four Hundred 
thus found that they had actually weakened it ; while the pro- 
nounced hostility of the armament at Samos not only put an 
end to all their hopes abroad, but rendered their situation at 
home altogether precarious. 

From the moment when the coadjutors of Antiphon first 
learnt, through the arrival of Chsereas at Athens, the proclama- 
tion of the democracy at Samos— ^discord, mistrust, and alarm 
began to spread even among their own members; together 
with a conviction that the oligarchy could never stand except 
through the presence of a Peloponnesian, garrison in Athens. 
Antiphon and Phrynichus, the leading minds who directed the 
majority of the Four Hundred, despatched envoys to Sparta for 
concluding peace (these envoys never reached Sparta, being 
seized by the Parali and sent prisoners to Argos, as above 
stated). They further commenced the erection of a special 
fort at Eetioneia, the projecting mole which contracted and 
commanded, on the northern side, the narrow entrance of 
Peiraeus. Against their proceedings, however, there began to 
arise, even in the bosom of the Four Hundred, an opposition 
minority affecting popular sentiment, among whom the most 
conspicuous persons were TheramenSs and Aristokratfis.^ 

Though these two men had stood forward prominently as 
contrivers and actors throughout the whole progress of the 
conspiracy, they had found themselves bitterly disappointed by 
the result Individually, their ascendency wm their colleagues 
was inferior to that of Peisander, Kallseschrus, Phrynichus, and 
others; while, collectively, the ill-gotten power of the Four 
Hundred was diminished in value, as much as it was aggravated 

* Thucyd. viii, 64. 

* Thu<yd. viii. Sg, ga The representalion of the character and motives 
of Theramenis, as given by Lysias in the Oration contra Kiatosthenem 
(Orat. xii. sect. 66, 67, 79 j Oral. xiii. «>nt. Agorat. sect. is~i 7 ). i* gnite 
in harmony with that of Thucydides (viii, 89} : compare Anstophan. Kan. 
541-966 ; Xenoph. Hellen. il. 3, 27-3Q. 
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in peril, by the loss of the foreign empire and the aliena- 
tion of their Samian armament. Now began the workings 
of jealousy and strife among the successful conspirators, each 
of whom had entered into the scheme with unbounded 
expectations of personal ambition for himself — each had 
counted on stepping at once into the first place amon| the 
new oligarchical body. In a democracy (observes Thucydidfes) 
contentions for power and pre-eminence provoke in the un- 
successful competitors less of fierce antipathy and sense of 
injustice, than in an oligarchy; for the losing candidates 
acquiesce with comparativdy little repugnance in the unfavour- 
able vote of a large miscellaneous body of unknown citizens ; 
but they are angry at being put aside by a few known com- 
rades, their rivals as well as their equals: moreover at the 
moment when an oligarchy of ambitious men has just raised 
itself on the ruins of a democracy, every man of the conspira- 
tors is in exaggerated expectation — every one thinks himself 
entitled to become at once the first man of the body, and is 
dissatisfied if he be merely put upon a level with the rest.^ 

* Thucycl. viii. 89. Itv Si rovro fiiv rokirtKhf rod \ 6 yov airats, 

k«t’ ISlat Si of iroAAol aSrav roioirip irptaiKtuno, iv ^ep xal 

ltiKi<rra iKiyapxt^ SiiMOKpOTfas ytvopxmi IoiSWvtm. IIcfvTES ykp aiSl)- 
fupiv i^iovo’if oAy Svas feroi, iXxi, koI mi\b irpHros airris tKarros flyai' 4 k 
S tipoKparlas alpivtas yiyyon4v7\i, rk aitofinivovru, hs oix tSv 
S paluv, iXavaroiptyis ris ^idpei. 

I give in the text what appears to me the proper sense of this passage, 
the last words of which are obscure ; see the long notes of the commen- 
tators, especially Dr. Arnold and Poppo. Dr. Arnold considers rSvj/iofuv 
as a neuter, and gives the paraphrase of the last clause as follows: — 
“Whereas under an old established government, they (ambitious men of 
talent) are prepared to fail ; they know that the weight of the government 
is against them, and are thus spared the peculiar pain of beinghealen in a 
fair race, when they and their competitors start with equal advantages, and 
there is nothing to lessen the mortification of defeat. ‘Avi tuv bpolav 
fXiuriroipxvos, is, beitig beaten vi/ten the gatne is equal, when the terms of the 
match are fair.” 

I cannot concur in Dr. Arnold's explanation of these words, or of the 
general sense of the passage. He thinks that Thucydides means to affirm 
what applies generally “to an opposition minority when it succeeds in 
revolutionising the established government, whether the government be a 
democracy or a monarchy — whether the minority be an aristocratical party 
or a popular one." It seems to me, on the contrary, that the affirmation 
hears only on the q)ecial cose of an oligarchical conspiracy subverting a 
democracy, and that the comparison taken is only applicable to the state of 
things as it stood under the preceding democracy. 

Next, the explanation given of the words by Dr. Arnold assumes that 
“to he beaten m a fair race, or when the terms of the match are fair,” 
causes to the loser the maximum of pain and offence. This is surely not 
the fact; or rather, the reverse is the fact. The man who Iospe his cause 
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Such ■were the feelings of disappointed ambition, mingled 
with despondency, which sprang up among a minority of the 

or his election through unjust favour, jealousy, or antipathy, is mort hurt 
than if he had lost it under circumstances where he could hud no injustice 
to complain of. In both cases, he is doubtless mortified : but if there lie 
injustice, he is offended and angry as well as mortified ; he is disposed to 
take vengeance on men whom he looks upon as his personal enemies. It 
is important to distinguish the mortification of simple failure, from the dis- 
content and anger arising out of belief that the failure has been unjustly 
brought about : it is this discontent, tending to break out in active opposi- 
tion, which Thucydides has present to his mind in the comparison umich 
he takes between the state of feeling which precedes and follows the 
subversion of the democracy. 

It appears to me that the words rai> i/ioitav are masculine, and that they 
have reference (like ithn-ts and taai in the preceding line) to the privileged 
minority of equal confederates who are supposed to have just got po.s5ession 
of the government. At Sparta, the word oi fijuaioi acquired a sort of techni- 
cal sense to designate the small ascendent minority of wealthy Spartan 
citirens, who monopolised in their own hands puliticu power, to the practi- 
cal exdnsion of the remainder (see Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 3, 5 ; Xenoph. 
Resp. Lac. x. 7 ; xiii. i ; Demosth. cont Lept. s. 38 ). Now these Sfiont 
or jraeis, here indicated by Thucydides as the peers of a recently-formed 
oligarchy, are not merely equal among themselves, but rivals one with 
another, and personally known to each other. It is important to bear in 
mind ail these attributes os tacitly implied (though not htemlly designated 
or connoteS) by the word S/uio< or peers } because the comparison instituted 
by Thucydides is founded on all the attributes taken together ; just as 
Aristotle (Rhetoric, ii. 8 ; ii. 13, 4), in speaking of the envy and jealousy 
apt to arise towards rohs i/iolaos, considers them as iarepavriir and 
arTayavtaris’ 

The Four Hundred at Athens were all peers — eijuals, rivals, and person- 
ally known among one another — who had just raised themselves by joint 
conspimey to supreme power. Thetamenfes, one of the number, conceives 
himself entitled to pre-eminence, but finds that he is shat out from it ; the 
men who shut him out bmng this small body of known equals and rivals. 
He is inclined to impute the exclusion to personal motives on the part of 
this small knot— to selfish ambition on the part of each— to ill-will — to 
jealousy — to wrongful partiality : so that he thinks himself injured, and the 
sentiment of injitry is embittered by the circumstance that those fiom whom 
it proceeds are a narrow, known, and definite body of colleagues. Whereas 
if his exclusion had taken place under Ihe democracy, by the sufitnge of 
a large, miscellaneous, aud personally unknown collection of citizens — he 
would have been far less likely to carry off with him a sense of injaiy. 
Doubtless he would have been mortified : but he would not have lookM 
upon the electors in the light of jealous or selfish rivals, nor would they 
fonn. a definite body before him for his indignation to concentrate itself 
upon. Thus NikomachldSs — ^whom Sokratfo (see Xenophon, Memor. 
iii. 4) meets returning mortified because the people had chosen another 
person and npt him as general — would have been not only mortified, but 
angty and vindictive besides, if he had been excluded by a few peers and 
rivals. 

Such, in my judgement, is the comparison which ThucydidSs wishes to 
draw het-ween the effect of disappointment inflicted by the sufirap'e, of a 
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Four Hundred, immediately after the news of the proclamation 
of the democracy at Samos among the armament. Thera- 
menfis, the leader of this minority — a man of keen ambition, 
clever but unsteady and treacherous, not less ready to desert 
his party than to betray his country, though less prepared for 
extreme atrocities than many of his oligarchical comrades — 
began to look out for a good pretence to disconnect himself 
from a precarious enterprise. Taking advantage of the delu- 
sion which the Four Hundred had themselves held out about 
the fictitious Five Thousand, he insisted that since the dangers 
that beset the newly-formed authority were so much more 
formidable than had been anticipated, it was necessary to 
popularise the party by enrolling and producing these Five 
Thousand as a real instead of a fictitious body.^ 

numerous and miscellaneous body of citizens — compared with disappoint- 
ment inflicted by a small knot of oligarchical peers upon a competitor 
among their own number, especially at a moment when the expectations of 
all these peers are exaggerated, in consequence of the recent acquisition of 
their power. I believe the remark of the historian to he quite just ; and 
that the disappointment in the first case is less intense — leiss connected with 
the sentiment of injury— and less likely to lead to active manifestation of 
enmity. This is one among the advantages of a numerous suffrage. 

I cannot better illustrate the jealousies pretty sure to break out among a 
small number of H/muii or lival peers, than by the description which Justin 
gives of the leading officers of Alexander the Great immediately after that 
monarch’s death (Justin, xii. s) : — 

" Ceeterum, oedso Alexandro, non, nt Imti, ita et seenri fliere, omnibus 
unum locum competentibus: nec minus milites invicem se liinebant, quorum 
et libertas solutior et favor incertus eiat. /n/er ipses vero agualUas dit- 
tordiam aumbat, netnine tantum csteros excedente, ut ei aliquis se 
submitteret.’’ 

Compare Plutarch, Lysander, c. 23, 

Haack and Foppo tmnk that cannot be masculine, because dvi 

r&v i/ialap i^acriroifuvos would not then be correct, but ought to be, Svh 
rSfi d/uiluy i\mr<rointvos. I should dispute, under all circumstances, the 
correctness of this criticism ; for there are quite enough parallel cases to 
defend the nse of hvh here (see Thucyd. i. ly ; iil. 82 ; iv. 113 ; vi. 28, 
&c.). But we need not enter into the debate ; for the genitive rSy ijiolay 
depends rather upon ri ivoffalyoyra which precedes, than upon ^Aatro-oti- 
nevos which follows ; and the prepodtion is what we should naturally 
expect. To mark this I have put a comma after ivoffatyovra as well as 
after bfiolav. 

To show that an opinion is not correct, indeed, does not afford eer/am 
evidence that Thucydides may not have advanced it : for he might be 
mistaken. But it ought to count as good presumptive evidence, unless the 
words peremptorily bind us to the contrary ,* which in this cose they do 
not. 

^ Tlincyd. viii. 86, 2. Of this sentence from '(jio^oi/Kyoi down to 
KoSurriim, I only profess to understand the last clause. It is useless to 
disenss the many conjectural amendments of a corrupt text, none of them 
tedsfoctory. ' 
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Such an opposition, formidable from the very outset, became 
still bolder and more developed when the envoys returned 
from Samos, with an account of their reception by the arma- 
ment, as well as of the answer, delivered in the name of the 
armament, whereby Alkibiades directed the Four Hundred to 
dissolve themselves forthwith, but at the same time approved 
of the constitution of the Five Thousand, coupled with the 
restoration of the old senate. To enroll the Five Thousand at 
once, would be meeting the army half-way j and there rvere 
hopes that at that price a compromise and reconciliation might 
be effected, of which Alkibiades had himself spoken as 
practicable.^ In addition to the formal answer, the envoys 
doubtless brought back intimation of the enraged feelings 
manifested by the armament, and of their eagerness, uncon- 
trollable by every one except Alkibiades, to sail home forthwith 
and rescue Athens from the Four Hundred. Hence arose an 
increased conviction that the dominion of the latter could not 
last] and an ambition, on the part of others as well as Thera- 
menfis, to stand . forward as leaders of a popular opposition 
against it, in the name of the Five Thousand.^ 

^ Thucyd. viu. 86-89. ft “ alleged by AndokidSs (In an Oration 
delivered many years afterwards before the people of Athens— -Be Reditu 
suo, sect. lo-lj), that during tlus spring he nimished the armament at 
Samos with wood proper ftir the construction of oars— only obtained by the 
special favour of Axchelaus king of Macedonia, and of which the armament 
then stood in great need. He farther alleges, that he afterwards visited 
Athens, while the Four Hundred were in full dominion; and that 
Feisander, at the head of this oliy^rcbical body, threatened his life for 
having famished such valuable aid to the armament, then at enmity with 
Athens. Though he saved his life by clinging to the altar, yet he bad to 
endure bonds and manifold bard treatment. 

Of these claims which AndokidSs prefers to the &vout of the subsequent 
democracy, 1 do not know how much is true. 

® Thucj^. viiL 89. aaAitnma, afrroii MIp* rh iy if toD 
’AXKijSidSau tyro, Kai Sri airais oix iNxfi itiyi/uy rh rrjs iAiyapxlas 

SnerSai, iiyayC(ira ally tTi IxaffTty yrpotrriiTtif Tov S^fiov ttrygStif. 

This is a remarkable passage as indicating what is really meant 1 ^ 
rpoariTiir rod Sii/utv — “ the leader of a popular opposition,” ^e»men& 
and the other persons here spoken o( did not even mention the name of the 
democracy — they took up simply the name of the Five Tliousand — yet they 
ore still called irpoffrirai tsS S^/uv, inasmuch as the Five Thousand were a 
sort of qualified democracy, compared to the Four Hundred. 

The words denote the leader of a pimular party, as opposed to an oligar- 
chical party (sec Thucyd, iii. 70 ; iv. 06 ; ri. 35), in a form of government 
either entirely democratlcal, or at least, in which the public assembly is 
frequently convoked and decides on many matters of impofrance. Ihncy- 
didls does not apply the words to any Athenian except, in the case now- 
before us respecting Theiamenfis ; he does not use the words even with 
respect to Kleon, thonvh he employs expressions which seem equivslent' to, 
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Against this popular opposition, Antiphon and Phrynichus 
exerted themselves with demagogic assiduity to caress and keep 
together the majority of the Four Hundred, as well as to 
uphold their power without abridgement. They were noway 
disposed to comply with this requisition that the fiction of the 
Five Thousand should be converted into a reality. They knew 
well that the enrolment of so many partners ^ would be tanta- 
mount to a democracy, and would be in substance at least, if 
not in form, an annihilation of their own power. They had 
now gone too far to recede with safety ; while the menacing 
attitude of Samos, as well as tlie opposition growing up against 
them at home both within and without their own body, served 
only as instigation to them to accelerate their measures for 
peace with Sparta and to secure the introduction of a Spartan 
garrison. 

With this view, immediately after the return of their envoys 
from Samos, the two most eminent leaders. Antiphon and 
Phrynichus, went themselves with ten other colleagues in all 
haste to Sparta, prepared to purchase peace and the promise 
of Spartan aid almost at any price. At the same time the 
construction of the fortress at Eetioneia was prosecuted with 
redoubled zeal j under pretence of defending the entrance of 
Peiraaus against the armament from Samos, if the threat of 
their coming should be executed — ^but with the real purpose of 
bringing into it a Lacedaemonian fleet and army. For this 
latter object every facility was provided. The north-western 
corner of the fortification of Peirseus, to the north of the 
harbour and its mouth, was cut off by a cross wall reaching 
southward so as to join the harbour : from the southern end of 
this cross wall, and forming an angle with it, a new wall was 
built, fronting the harbour and running to the extremity of the 
mole which narrowed the mouth of the harbour on the northern 
side, at which mole it met the termination of the northern wall 

it (iii. 36 ; iv. tl ) — STiitayayhs Kar’ ixeiyov rbi' 
irMiBet viSav^raTox, &c. This is very different from the words which he 
applies to FetikISs — tni yap SvyaTiiraros rav KaS’ iavrhy Ka\ liyav 
■troKiTtlav (i. 127}. Even in respect to Nikias, he pnts him in con- 
junction with Fieistoanax at Sparta, and talks of both of them as 
tA pidi\urra riiP fiye/iopiap {v, l6). 

Compare the note of Dr. Arnold on vi. 35 ; and Wachsmuth. Hellcn. 
Alterth, i. 2, Seylage 1, p. 435-^38. 

^ Thucyd. viu. 92. to pip KOTBtrr^vat iut6xovs Toffoiroiis, Sprucpus iv 
S^fup iiy^pspoi, &c. 

Aristotle (Folit. v. 5, 4) calls Phrynichus the demagogue of the Four 
Hundred ; that is, the person who most strenuously served /Mr interests 
and strupvled for (Mr favour. 
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of Peiraeus, A separate citadel was thus enclosed, defensible 
against any attack from Peiraeus — furnished besides with 
distinct broad gates and posterns of its own, as well as with 
facilities for admitting am enemy within iL^ The new cross 
wall was carried so as to traverse avast portico or open market- 
house, the largest in Peiraeus: the larger half of this portico 
thus became enclosed within the new citadel, and orders were 
issued that all the com, both actually warehoused and hereafter 
to be imported into Peiraeus, should be deposited therein and 
sold out from thence for consumption. As Athens was sus- 
tained almost exclusively on corn brought from Euboea and 
elsewhere, since the permanent occupation of Dekeleia, — ^the 
Four Plundred rendered themselves masters by this arrange- 
ment of all the subsistence of the citizens, as well as of the 
entrance into the harbour; either to admit the Spartans or 
exclude the armament from Samos.® 

Though Theramen^s, himself one of the generals named 
under the Four Hundred, denounced, in conjunction with his 
supporters, the treasonable purpose of this new citadel — ^yet the 
majori^ of the Four Hundred stood to their resolution, so that 
the building made rapid progress under the superintendence 
of the general Alexikl^s, one of the most strenuous of the 
oligarchical faction.® Such was the habit of obedience at 
Athens to an established authority, when once constituted — 
and so great the fear and mistrust arising out of the general 
belief in the reality of the Five Thousand, uidmown auxiliaries 
supposed to be prepared to enforce the orders of the Four 
Hundred — that the people, and even armed citizen hoplites, 
went on working at the building, in spite of their suspicions as 
to its design. Though not completed, it was so far advanced 
as to be defensible, when Antiphon and Phrynichus returned 
from Sparta. They had gone thither prepared to surrender 

r Thu^d. viii. 90-92. rb re^os toSto, kkI ruXtSas ixof) KcH iriSms, 
ffat iiirtiiTayayiis r&y voXtfdav, &c. 

I presume that the last expression refers to fadlities for admitting the 
enemy either from the sea-side, or from the land-dde — that is to say, from 
the north-western corner of the old wall of Feirseus, which formed one side 
of the new citadel. 

See Leake’s Topographie Atheiw, p. 269, 270, Germ, transh 

® Thucyd. viii. 90. SiyxoS^fnitrai' Si sal mroih', &c. 

I agree with the note in K. Didot’s translation, that this portico, or 
open on three sides, must be considered as {>re-exisUng ; not as having been 
first built now, which seems to be the supposition of Colonel Leake, and 
the commentators generally. 

* Thucyd. viii. 91, 92. ’AXefweXfa, evparTrybif 6 tTa te 1^* JAiyapX*** 
Koit fii\xirra. lepii robs Irafftaur TtTpappivor, 8a:. 
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everything, — not merely their naval force, but their city itself — 
and to purchase their own personal safety by making the Lace- 
dtemonians masters of Peirseus.'^ Yet we read with astonish- 
ment that the latter could not be prevailed on to contract any 
treaty, and that they manifested nothing but backwardness in 
seizmg this golden opportunity. Had AllabiadSs been now play- 
ing their game, as he had been doing a year earlier, immediately 
before the revolt of Chios — ^had they been under any energetic 
leaders to impel them into hearty co-operation with the treason 
of the Four Hundred, who combined at this moment both the 
will and the power to place Athens in their hands, if seconded 
by an adequate force — they might now have overpowered their 
great enemy at home, before the armament at Samos could 
have been brought to the rescue. 

Considering that Athens was saved from capture only by the 
slackness and stupidity of the Spartans, we may see that the 
armament at Samos had reasonable excuse for their eagerness 
previously manifested to come home ; and that Alkibiades, in 
combating that intention, braved an extreme danger which 
nothing but incredible good fortune averted. Why the 
Lacedsemonians remained idl^ both in Peloponnesus and at 
Dekeleia, while Athens was thus betrayed and in the very 
throes of dissolution, we can render no account : possibly the 
caution of the Ephors may have distrusted Antiphon and 
Phrynichus, from the mere immensity of their concessions. All 
that they would promise was, that a Lacedmmonian fleet of 
42 triremes (partly from Tarentum and Lokri) — ^now about to 
start from Las in the Laconian Gulf, and to sail to Euboea on 
the invitation of a disaflected party in that island — should so 
far depart from its straight course as to hover near .^gina and 
Peirseus, ready to take advantage of any opportunity for attack 
laid open by the Four Hundred.* 

Of this squadron, however, even before it rounded Cape Malea, 
Theramenfes obtained intelligence, and denounced it as intended 
to operate in concert with the Four Hundred for the occupation 

* Thucyd. vili. 91. ’AAA4 xal robs iraX</davr Sww retxiiy 

(cai vtat! Ktd dvaffaSv Tct r^i irdAeaif <1 ^ 0 *^ 7* ir^luuri 

USeia ivrai. 

Ibid. iireiSii al ix AmetSaifui/os oiSbv icpdllavres ivex^ 

priffaf Toti naai iviifien-ts6y. See. 

* Thucyd. viii. gi, S« toioStoj' isrb t&v rSiy xaniyoptea' 

iX^vray, icul oi vivu StaPa\^ pivov rod \6yov. 

The reluctant language, _ in which ThucydidSs admits the treasonable 
conent of Antiphon and^bis colleagues with the Lacedsemonians, deserves 
notice — also c, 94, t<£x* vr itel 4 irk (vyKei/tAov Xiiyou, fi:c. 
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of Eetioneia. Meanwhile Athens became daily a scene of 
greater discontent and disorder, after the abortive embassy 
and return from Sparta of Antiphon and Phrynichus. The 
coercive ascendency of the Four Hundred was silently dis- 
appearing, while the hatred which their usurpation had inspired, 
together wth the fear of their traitorous concert with the public 
enemy, became more and more loudly manifested in men’s 
private conversations, as well as in gatherings secretly got 
together within numerous houses j especially the house of the 
peripolarch (the captain of the peripoli, or youthful hoplites 
who formed the chief police of the countiry). Such hatred was 
not long in passing from vehement passion into act. Phrynichus, 
as he left the Senate-house, was assassinated by two confederates, 
one of them a peripolus, or youthful hoplite, in the midst of the 
crowded market-place and in full daylight. The man w'ho 
struck the blow made his escape, but his comrade was seized 
and put to the torture by order of the Four Hundred : ^ he was 
however a stranger, from Argos, and either could not or would 
not reveal the name of any directing accomplice. Nothing was 
obtained from him except general indications of meetings and 
widespread disaffection. Nor did the Four Hundred, being 
thusyeft without special evidence, dare to lay hands upon 
Theramenfe, the pronounced leader of the opposition — as we 
shall find Kritias doing six years afterwards, under the rule 
of the Thirty. The assassins of Phrynichus remaining un- 
discovered and unpunished, Theramenfis and his associates 
became bolder in their opposition than before. And the 
approach of the Lacedsemonian fleet under Agesandridas — 
wmch, having now taken station at Epidaurus, had made a 
descent on ^gina, and was hovering not far off Peirajus, 
altogether out of the straight course for Euboea — ^lent double 
force to all their previous assertions about the imminent dangers 
connected with the citadel at Eetioneia. 

Amidst this exaggerated alarm and discord, the general body 
of hoplites became penetrated with aversion,® every day increas- 
ing, against the new citadel. At length the hoplites of the tribe 
in which Aristokrat^s (the warmest partisan of Theramenfts) was 
taxiarch, being on duty and engaged in the prosecution of the 
building, broke out iirto absolute mutiny against it, seized the 
person of Alexiklfis, the general in command, and put him 

^ Thncyd. viii. 91. The statement of Plutarch is in many respects 
different (Alkiblad£s, c. 25). 

® Thucyd. viiL ga. ri J* ntytirrov, rSr ri orthos T«i?ree' 

ifiaiXtro. 
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under arrest in a neighbouring house ; while the peripoli, or 
youthful military police, stationed at Munychia, under Hermon, 
abetted them in the proceeding.^ News of this violence was 
speedily conveyed to the Four Hundred, who were at that 
moment holding session in the Senate-house, TheramenSs 
himself being present. Their wrath and menace were at first 
vented against him as the instigator of the revolt; a charge 
against which he could only vindicate himself by volunteering 
to go among the foremost for the liberation of the prisoner. He 
forthwith started in haste for the Peirteus, accompanied by one 
of the generals his colleague, who was of the same political 
sentiment as himself. A third among the generals, Aristarchus, 
one of the fiercest of the oligarchs, followed him, probably from 
mistrust, together with some of the younger Knights (Horsemen 
or richest class in the state) identified with the cause of the 
Four Hundred. The oligarchical partisans ran to marshal them- 
selves in arms — alarming exaggerations being rumoured, that 
Alexikl^s had been put to death, and that Peiraeus was under 
armed occupation j while at Peiraeus the insurgents imagined 
that the hopUtes from the city were in full march to attack them. 
For a time all was confusion and angry sentiment, which the 
slightest untoward accident might have inflamed into sanguinary 
civil carnage. Nor was it appeased except by earnest entreaty 
and remonstrance from the elder citizens (aided by Thucydidfis 
of Pharsalus, proxenus or public guest of Athens in his native 
town) on the ruinous madness of such discord when a foreign 
enemy was almost at their gates. 

The perilous excitement of this temporary crisis, which 
brought into full daylight every man’s real political sentiments, 
proved the oligarchical faction, hitherto exaggerated in number, 
to be far less powerful than had been imagined by their 
opponents. And the Four Hundred had found themselves too 
much embarrassed how to keep up the semblance of their 
authority even in Athens itself, to be able to send down any 
considerable force for the protection of their citadel at Eetioneia j 
though they were reinforced, only eight days before their fall, by 
at least one supplementary member, probably in substitution for 
some predecessor who had accidentally died.® TheramenSs, 

’■ Plutarch, Alkibiafl. c. 26, represents Hermon as one of the assassins of 
Phrynichus. 

* See Lysias, Orat. xx. pro Polystrato. The fiict that Polystratus was 
only effiht days a member of the Four Hundred, before their fall, is repeated 
three distinct times in this Oration (c. 2 , 4, 5, p. 672, 674, 679 Reisk.), 
pnH >10*; *11 fljA nf trut'li. 
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on reaching Peir®us, began to address the mntinons hoplites in 
a tone of simulated displeasure, while Aristarchus and his 
oligarchical companions spoke in the harshest language, and 
threatened them with the force which they imagined to be 
presently coming down from the city. But these menaces were 
met by equal firmness on the part of the hoplites, who even 
appealed to Theramenfis himself, and called upon him to say 
whether he thought the construction of this citadel was for the 
good of Athens, or whether it would not be better demolished. 
His opinion had been fully pronounced beforehand; and he 
replied, that if they thought proper to demolish it, he cordially 
concurred. Without further delay, hoplites and unarmed people 
mounted pell-mell upon the walls, and commenced the demoli- 
tion with alacrity ; under the general shout — “ Whoever is for 
the Five Thousand in place of the Four Hundred, let him lend 
a hand in this work." The idea of the old democracy was in 
every one’s mind, but no man uttered the word ; the fear of the 
imaginary Five Thousand still continuing. The work of demoli- 
tion seems to have been prosecuted all that day, and not to have 
been completed until the next day ; after which the hoplites 
released AlexiklSs from arrest, without doing him any injury.^ 

Two things deserve notice, among these details, as illustrat- 
ing the Athenian character. Though AlexiklSs was vehemently 
oligarchical as well as unpopular, these mutineers do no harm 
to his person, but content themselves with putting him under 
arrest Next, they do not venture to commence the actual 
demolition of the citadel, until they have the formal sanction of 
TheramenSs, one of the constituted generals. The strong habit 
of legality, implanted in all Athenian citizens by their democracy 
— and the care, even in departing from it, to depart as little as 
possible — stand plainly evidenced in these proceedings. 

The events of this ^y gave a fatal shock to the ascendency 
of the Four Hundred. Yet they assembled on the morrow as 
usual in the Senate-house ; and they appear, now when it was 
too late, to have directed one of their members to draw up a 
real lis^ giving body to the fiction of the Five Thousand.® 

^ Tha(wd. viii. 93, 93. In the Oration of Demosthenes (or Deinarchns) 
against llieokiin^s (c. 17, p. 1343) the speaker EpicharSs makes a.Uasion 
to this destruction of the fort at Eetioneia by Aristokrat^s, unde of his 
giand&thei. 'The alludon chiefly deserves notice from the encmeoas 
mention of Kritias and the return of the Demos from exile— betraying a 
complete confusion between the events in the time of the Pour Hundred 
and those in the time of the Thitb'- 

® Lysias, OraL xx, pro Polystrato, c. 4, p. 675 Keisk. 

This task was conflded to Polystratus, a very recent member of the Four 
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Meanwhile the hoplites in Peirseus, having finished the levelling 
of the new fortifications, took the still more important step of 
entering, armed as they w’ere, into the theatre of Dionysus 
hard by (in Peirseus, but on the verge of Munychia) and there 
holding a formal assembly ; probably under the convocation of 
the general Theramenes, pursuant to the forms of the ante- 
cedent democracy. They here took the resolution of adjourn- 
ing their assembly to the Anakeion, (or temple of Castor and 
Pollux, the Dioskuri,) in the city itself and close under the 
acropolis ; whither they immediately marched and established 
themselves, still retaining their arms. So much was the 
position of the Four Hundred changed, that they, who had 
on the preceding day been on the aggressive against a spon- 
taneous outburst of mutineers in Peirteus, were now thrown 
upon the defensive against a formal assembly, all armed, in the 
city and close by thear own Senate-house, Feeling themselves 
too weak to attempt any force, they sent deputies to the 
Analceion to negotiate and offer concessions. They engaged 
to publish the list of The Five Thousand, and to convene them 
for the purpose of providing for the periodical cessation and 
renewal of the Four Hundred, by rotation from the Five 
Thousand, in such order as the latter themselves should de- 
termine. But they entreated that time might be allowed for 
effecting this, and that internal peace might be maintained, 
without which there was no hope of defence against the enemy 
without. Many of the hoplites in the city itself joined the 
assembly in the Anakeion, and took part in the debates. The 
position of the Four Hundred being no longer such as to 
inspire fear, the tongues of speakers were now again loosed, 
and the ears of the multitude again opened — for the first time 
since the arrival of Peisander from Samos, with the plan of the 
oligarchical conspiracy. Such renewal of free and fearless 
public speech, the peculiar life-principle of the democracy, was 
not less wholesome in tranquilhsing intestine discord, than in 

Hundred, and dierefore probably less unpopular than the rest. In lus 
defence after the restoration of the democracy, he pretended to have under- 
taken the task much against his will, and to have drawn up a list contain- 
ing 9000 names instead of 5000, 

It may probably have been in this meeting of the Four Hundred, that 
Antiphon delivered his oration strongly recommending concord — ^n*pl 
Sfiarotar. All his eloquence was required just now, to bring hack the 
ohgarchical party, if possible, into united action, Fbilostratas (Vit. 
Sophistar. c. xv. p. 500, ed. Olear.) etmresses great admiration for this 
oration, which is several times alluded to both by Horpokration and 
.Suidas. See Westermann, Geseb. der Griech, Beredsamkat, Bdlage ii. 
, p , 376. 
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heightening the sentiment of common patriotism against the 
foreign enemy.^ The assembly at length dispersed, after 
naming an early future time for a second assembly, to bring 
about the re-establishment of harmony, in the theatre of 
Dionysus.® 

On the day, and at the hour, when this assembly in the 
theatre of Dionysus was on the point of coming together, the 
news ran through Peirasus and Athens, that the forty-two 
triremes under the Lacedmmonian Agesandridas, having re- 
cently quitted the harbour of Megara, were sailing along the 
coast of Salamis in the direction towards Peirseus. Such an 
event, while causing universal consternation throughout the 
city, confirmed all the previous warnings of Theramen6s as to the 
treasonable destination of the citadel recently demolished, and 
every one rejoiced that the demolition had been accomplished 
just in time. Foregoing their intended assembly, the citizens 
rushed with one accord down to Peirseus, where some of them 
took post to garrison the walls and the mouth of the harbour 
— others got aboard the triremes lying in the harbour — 
others, again, launched some fresh triremes from the boat- 
houses into the water. Agesandridas rowed along die shore, 
near the mouth of Peirmus ; but found nothing to promise con- 
cert within, or tempt him to the intended attach Accordingly, 
he passed by and moved onward to Sunium in a southerly 
direction. Having doubled the cape of Sunium, he then 
turned his course dong the coast of Attica northward, halted 
for a little while between Thorikus and Prasise, and presently 
took station at Ordpus.® 

Though relieved when they foimd that he passed by 
Peirasus without making any attack, the Athenians knew that 
his destination must now be gainst Euboea j which to them 
was hardly less important than Peirseus, since their main sup- 
plies were derived from that island. Accordingly they put to 
sea at once with dl the triremes which could be manned and 
got ready in the harbour. But from the hurry of the occasion, 
coupled with the mistrast and dissension now reigning, and the 

* Thucyd. viii. 93. Tb 7t3,v irK^Sos t&v tnrKvr&v, iwi irsA.Xii*' je«l 
vf'ht ro\^■oils \iyav yiyvonivav, iiiri&rtpov {v % rpirtfoy, 
KoX i^ofittro p.d\t<rra irtpl too irayrhs raXc.rtKov. 

* Thucyd. viii. 93. ^vrtx^pnoay W &<rr’ is ^pipdf 
ixlcKriittay sroaiiTat iv Atovvffiip wwpl Spovoias. 

The definition of time must here allude to the morrow, or to the day 
following the monow ; at least it seems impossible that the city could he 
left longer than this interval without a government, 

* Thucyd, viii, 94. 
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absence of their great naval force at Samos — the crews mustered 
were raw and ill-selected, and the armament inefficient. Poly- 
stratus, one of the members of the Four Hundred, perhaps 
others of them also, were aboard ; men who had an interest in 
defeat rather than victory.^ Thymocharfis the admiral con- 
ducted them round Cape Sunium to Eretria in Euboea, where 
he found a few other triremes, which made up his whole fleet 
to thirty-six sail. 

He had scarcely reached the harbour and disembarked, 
when, without allowing time for his men to procure refresh- 
ment — ^he found himself compelled to fight a battle with the 
forty-two ships of Agesandridas, who had just sailed across 
from Ordpus, and was already approaching the harbour. This 
surprise had been brought about by the anti-Athenian party in 
Eretria, who took care, on the arrival of Thymochares, that no 
provisions should be found in the market-place, so that his 
men were compelled to disperse and obtain them from houses 
at the extremity of the town ; while at the same time a signal 
was hoisted, visible at Ordpus on the opposite side of the strait 
(less than seven miles broad), indicating to Agesandridas the 
precise moment for bringing his fleet across to the attack, with 
their crews fresh after the morning meal. Thymochards, on 
seeing the approach of the enemy, ordered his men aboard ; 
but to his disappointment, many of them were found to be so 
far off that they could not be brought back in time — so that he 
was compelled to sail out and meet the Peloponnesians with 
ships very inadequately manned. In a battle immediately out- 
side of the Eretrian harbour, he was, after a short contest, 
completely defeated, and his fleet driven back upon the shore. 
Some of his ships escaped to Chalkis, others to a fortified post 
garrisoned by the Athenians themselves not far from Eretria : 
yet not less than 22 triremes, out of the whole 36, fell into the 
hands of Agesandridas, and a large proportion of the crews 
were slain or made prisoners. Of those seamen who escaped, 
too, many found their death from the hands of the Eretrians, 
into whose city they fled for shelter. On the news of this battle, 
not merely Eretria, but also all Euboea (except Oreus in the 

r Lysias, Orat. xx. pro Polyslrato, c. 4, p. 676 Reisk. 

, From another passage in this oration, it would seem that Folystmtus was 
in command of the fleet — possibly enough, in conjunction with Thymo- 
<Aar€s, according to a common Athenian practice (c. 5, p. 679). His son 
who defends him affirms that he was wounded in the 'tattle. 

Diodorus (xiil. 34} mentions the discord among the crews on board these 
ships under Thymocharfis ; almost the only point which we leam from his 
meamre notice of this interestinfr period. 
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north of the island, which was settled by Athenian Kleruchs) 
declared its revolt from Athens, which had been intended more 
than a year before — and took measures for defending itself in 
concert with Agesandridas and the Bceotians.^ 

Ill could Athens endure a disaster, in itself so immense and 
aggravated, under the present distressed condition of the city. 
Her last fleet was destroyed j her nearest and most precious 
island tom from her side j an island which of late had yielded 
more to her wants than Attica itself, but which was now about to 
become a hostile and aggressive neighbour.- The previous 
revolt of Eubcea, occurring thirt>’-four years before during the 
maximum of Athenian power, had been even then a terrible blow 
to Athens, and formed one of the main circumstances which 
forced upon her the humiliation of the Thirty years’ truce. 
But this second revolt took place when she had not only no 
means of reconquering the island, but no means even of 
defendin^r Peiraeus against the blockade by the enemy’s fleet. 

The dismay and terror excited by the news at Athens was 
unbounded; even exceeding what had been felt after the 
Sicilian catastrophe, or the revolt of Chios. There was no 
second reserve now in the treasury, such as the thousand 
talents which had rendered such essential service on the last- 
mentioned occasion. In addition to their foreign dangers, the 
Athenians were further weighed down by two intestine calami- 
ties in themselves hardly supportable — ^alienation of their own 
fleet at Samos, and the discord, yet unappeased, within their 
own walls ; wherein the Four Hundred still held provisionally 
the reins of government, with the ablest and most unscrupulous 
leaders at their head. In the depth of their despair, the 
Athenians expected nothing less than to see the victorious fleet 
of Agesandridas (more than sixty triremes strong, including the 
recent captures) off the Peiraeus, forbidding all importation, and 
threatening them with approaching famine, in combination with 
Agis at Dekeleia. The enterprise would have been easy, for 
there were neither ships nor seamen to repel him; and his 
arrival at this critical moment would most probably have 
enabled the Four Hundred to resume their ascendency, with the 
means as well as the disposition to introduce a Lacedaemonian. 

* Thncyd. viii. S j viii. gj. 

® Thucyd. viii. 95. To show what Euboea became at a hter period, see 
Demostbends, De Fals. Legab c. 64, p, 409— ri iy Sifiohf KtermrKeva- 
<rBiiff 6 neya dpfoirlipm ipas, &C. ; and Demosthends, . De Corona, c.' 
71— KxAovs S' it SiKairira £wh ray ix riji 'EiBoias ippopiyay Apirriy 
•yeyoye, &C. 

VOT.. VITT. 


T) 
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garrison into the city.^ And though the arrival of the Athenian 
fleet from Samos would have prevented this extremity, yet it 
could not have arrived in time, except on the supposition of 
a prolonged blockade. Moreover the mere transfer of the 
fleet from Samos to Athens would have left Ionia and the 
Hellc-spont defenceless against the Lacedajmonians and Per- 
sians, and would have caused the loss of all the Athenian 
empire. Nothing could have saved Athens, if the Lacedae- 
monians at this juncture had acted with reasonable vigour, 
instead of confining their eflbrts to Euboea, now an easy and 
certain conquest. As on the former occasion, when Antiphon 
and Phrynichus went to Sparta prepared to make any sacrifice 
for the purpose of obtaining Lacedaemonian aid and accommo- 
dation — so now, in a still greater degree, Athens owed her 
salvation only to the fact that the enemies actually before her 
were indolent and dull Spartans — not enterprising Syracusans 
under the conduct of Gylippus." And this is the second 
occasion (we may add) on which Athens was on the brink of 
ruin in consequence of the policy of Alkibiades in retaining 
the armament at Samos. 

Fortunately for the Athenians, no Agesandridas appeared oAF 
Peiraeusj so that the twenty triremes, which they contrived 
to man as a remnant for defence, had no enemy to repel.® 
Accordingly the Athenians were allowed to enjoy an interval 
■of repose which enabled them to recover partially both from 
consternation and from intestine discord. It was their first 
proceeding, when the hostile fleet did not appear, to con- 
vene a public assembly, and that too in the Pnyx itself ; the 
habitual, scene of the democratical assemblies, well calculated 
to re-inspire that patriotism which had now been dumb and 
smouldering for the last four months. In this assembly the 
tide of opinion ran vehemently against the Four Hundred.* 

* Thucyd. vili, g 6 . MdA'VTB S' airroit ko) St’ iy^vrirov IBapifiei, et of 
voKijuot ToA/t^iroviri vtructlK6rts tiSit <ripSy Arl rSv Tleipaia Ip^/iov 6ma, vtSiv 
■jtKiTf KCil Iffov aix Ijti} Mutiof aurohs mtpctyca, 'Ovep &P, eV ro\fLiip6- 
Tepoi ^trav, pifSlos av iarotrifay xal ^ Siftm/o’cty tri uaXhor 

-r^v it6Kiv iipopiLauprer, % ct 47ro\idpxevy fi^yayret, kbI ris iir’ 'loit'uto ravs 
■ iiyiyicairay &c, 

* Thucyd. viii. 96 ; vii. ai-SS- * Thucj'd, viii. 97 . 

* It is to this assembly that 1 refer, with confidence, the remarkable dia- 
'logue of contention between Peisander and SophoklSs, one of the Athenian 

Frobfili, mentioned in Aristotel. Rhetoric, iii. 18 , 2 . There was no other 
• occasion on which the Four Hundred were ever publicly thrown upon their 
-defence at Athens. 

This was not Sophoklfe the tra^ poet, hut another person of the same 
iname, who appears afterwards as one of the oligarchy of Thirty. 
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Even those, who (like the Board of Elders entitled Probiili) 
had originally counselled their appointment, now denounced 
them along with the rest, though severely taunted by the 
oligarchical leader Peisander for their inconsistency. Votes 
were finally passed — i. To depose the Four Hundred — 3. To 
place the whole government in the hands of Tlie Five 
Tiuusand — 3. Every citizen, who furnished a panoply either 
for himself or for any one else^ was to be of right a member of 
this body of The Five Thousand — 4. No citizen was to receive 
pay for any political function, on pain of becoming solemnly 
accursed, or excommunicated.^ Such were the points determined 

* Thucyd. viii. 97. Kol iKic\iiirlay ivvixeyov, nlai> fiJx tuBiis rlrtt ir,i 3 Toy 
is Trill Hitfsa naKovnivtiv, ovirsp Kal &hJiOTS eiHSeirav, iy frep Ka\ Tot>r rsTpti- 
Koaiovs KaramiaaiiTss rets vivTOKiv'xrXtois i^riipiaaiiTo rh srpiypara 
rrapaSoSmr elyai Si airav, drtiffoi Kol iiirXa rrapixoVTai’ koI 
HiaBiv pariSiva ipipetv, priStpi^ ^PXVi d isriparou tironiircaiTa. 

'E^i'-yyoi'Ta Si Ka\ IbJuu Sarspw sruxtn^ ixickiiatai, Sv icdl rop-oBeras 
Kal riWa ii^si^tffavro is riiy voXirtiar, 

In tbis passage 1 dissent from the commentators on two points. First, 
they understand this number Five lliousand as a real definite list of citizens, 
containing 5000 names, neither more nor less. Secondly, they construe 
vopoBiras, not in the ordinary meaning which it bears in Athenian constitu* 
tional language, but in the sense of (c- 67), “persons to model 

the constitution, corresponding to the ^vyypaAeis appointed by the aristo- 
cratical party a little before ” — to use the words of Dr. Arnold. 

As to the first point, which is sustained also by Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Gr. 
ch. xxviii. vol. iv. p. 51, and ed.), Dr. Arnold really admits what is the 
ground of my opinion, when he says — “ Of course the number of citizens 
capable of providing themselves with heavy arms must have much exceeded 
Sooo : and it is said in the defence of Polystratus, one of the Four Hundred 
(Lysias, p. 675 Reisk.}, that he drew up a list of 9000. But we must sup- 
pose that all who could furnish heavy arms -jiere eligible into the number of 
the 5000, whether the members were fixed on by lot, by election, or by 
rotation ; as it had been proposed to appoint tlie Four Hundred by rotation 
out of the Five Thousand (viii. 93),” 

Dr. Arnold here throws out a supposition which by no means conforms to 
the exact sense of the words of Thucydides — rlrai Si abrSr, birbeoi k «1 iiirXa 
Ttapixorrai. These words distinctly agnify, that all who furnished heavy 
saass should be of the Five TAousaitds shmtd belong of right to that body: 
which is something different from being eli^U into the number of Five 
Thousand, either by lot, rotation, or otherwise. The language of Thucy- 
didfis, when he describes (in the passage referred to by Dr. Arnold, c. 93) 
the projected formation of the Four Himdred by rotation out of the Five 
Thousand, is ve^ different — koI in robray iy pepei Tois rerpiuaiaiavs 
ivcaSai, &c. M. Boeckh (Public Econonq/ of Athens, b. ii. ch. 21, p. 268, 
E^. Tr.) is not sadsfiictopr in his description of this event. 

The idea which I conceive of the Five Thoosahd, as a number existing 
from the commencement only in talk and imagination, neither realised nor 
intended to be realised — coincides with the fiiil meaning of this passage of 
Thucydidfis, as well as with everything which he bad before said about 
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by the first assembly held in the Pnyx. The Archons, the Senate 
of Five Hundred, &c., were renewed ; after which many other 
assemblies were also held, in which NomothetJe, Dikasts, and 
other institutions essential to the working of the democracy, 
were constituted. Various other votes were also passed ; 
especially one, on the proposition of Kritias, seconded by 
TheramenSs,' to restore AlkibiadSs and some of his friends 


I will here add that 6 ir 6 <roi ilirXa vapexovrai means per.snns furnishing 
arms either for themselves alone, or for others also (Xenoph. Ilellen. iii. 
4 . IS)- 

As to the second point, the signification of vofioBhta, I stand upon the 
genenil use of that word in Athenian political language ; see the explanation 
earlier in this Histo^, vol. vi. ch. xlvi. It is for the commentators to produce 
some jastification of the unusual meaning which they assign to it — “ persons 
to model the constitution — commissioners who drew up the new constitu- 
tion,” as Dr. Arnold, in concurrence with the test, translates it. Until 
some justification is produced, I venture to believe that vo/ioBItiu is a word 
which would not be used in that sense with reference to nominees chosen by 
the democra^, and intended to act with the democrat i for it implies 
a final, decisive, authoritative determination — ^whereas the ivyypapets or 
“commissioners to draw up a constitution,” were only invested with the 
function of submitting something for approbation to the public assembly or 
competent authority ; that is, assuming that the public assembly remained 
an Bificient reality. 

Moreover the words /cal tSaAb would hardly be used in immediate 
sequence to vofu/Beras if the latter word meant that which the commentators 
suppose : — “ Commissioners for framing a constitution and the other things 
towards the constitution” Such commissioners are surely far too prominent 
and initiative in their function to be named in this way. Let us add, that 
the most material items in the new constitution (if we are so to call it) have 
already been disdnctly specified as titled by public vote, before these 
yo/uBnai are even named. 

It is important to notice, that even the Thirty, who were named six years 
afterwards to draw up a constitution, at the moment when Sparta was mis- 
tress of Athens and when the people were thoroughly put down, are not 
called yofu/Birat, but are named % a circumlocution equivalent to ivy/pa/pels 
— ■’'ESafe ’■picfKai'TO SySpas lAeoBac, o% roll warplovr voftovs {uy- 

ypd/lfootft, /eaff oOs voMrei/rev/rt. — AlpeBtyrts Si ip' ^re (uy/pipeu vifiovs 
koB' oSoTiyas wo\treS<r<uvTO, roirovs /tiy ial SpteWoy ^vyypdpeiv re Kol iiro- 
Se/Kviyiu, &c. (Xenophon, Hellen. ii. 3, 2-11). Xenophon calls Kritias and 
ChariklSs the Nomothetis of the Thirty (Memor. i. s, 30}, but this is not 
democracy. 

For the dgnification of vapoBinis (applied most generally to Solon, some- 
times to others either by rhetorical looseness or by ironical taunt) or yofio- 
Btrai, a numerous body of persons chosen and sworn — ^see Lj-sias cont. 
Kikomach. sect. 3, 33, 37 j Andokidfs de Mysteriis, sect. 81-85, u. 14, p, 
38 — where the Komothetie are a sworn body of Five Hundred, exercising 
conjointly with the senate the function of accepting or rejecting the laws 
proposed to them. 

I Plutarch, Alkibiad^s, c. 33. Cornelius Nepos (Alkibiad. c. 5, and Dio- 
dorus, jdii. 38-^2) mentions Theramenfis as the princip^ author of the 
decree for restoring AlkibiadSs from exile. But the precise words of the 
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from exile ; while messages were further despatched, both to 
him and to the armament at Samos, doubtless confirming the 
recent nomination of generals, apprising them of what had 
recently occurred at Athens, as well as bespeaking their full 
concurrence and unahated efforts against the common enemy. 

Thucydides bestows marked eulogy upon the general spirit of 
moderation and patriotic harmony which now reigned at Athens, 
and which directed the political proceedings of the people.' 
But he does not countenance the belief (as he has been some- 
times understood), nor is it true in point of fact — that they 
now introduced a new constitution. Putting an end to the 
oligarchy, and to the rule of the Four Hundred, they restored 
the old democracj’, seemingly with only two modifications — 
first, the partial limitation of the right of suffrage — next, the 
discontinuance of all payment for political functions. The 
impeachment against Antiphon, tried immediately afterwards, 
went before the Senate and the Dikasteiy, exactly according to 
the old democratical forms of procedure. But we must presume 
that the Senate, the Dikasts, the Nomothetse, the Ekklusiasts 
(or citizens who attended the assembly), the public orators who 
prosecuted state-criminals or defended any law when it was 
impugned — must have worked for the time without pay. 

Moreover the two modifications above mentioned were of 
little practic.al effect. The e.xclusive body of Five Thousand 
citizens, professedly constituted at this juncture, was neither 
exactly realised, nor long retained. It was constituted, even 
now, more as a nominal than as a real limit ; a nominal total, 
yet no longer a mere blank as the Four Hundred had originally 
produced it, but containing indeed a number of individual 
names greater than the total, and without any assignable line 
of demarcation. The mere fact, that every one who furnished a 
panoply was entitled to be of the Five Thousand— and not 
they alone, but others besides® — ^shows that no care was taken 

elcg3' composed by Kiitias, wherein the latter vindicates this proceeding to 
himself, are cited 1^ Flutarcb, and are very good evidence. Coubtless 
many of the leading men supported, and none opposed, the propo-sition. 

* Ihucyd. viii. 97. Kol oix tiKurra Sit rhv vpwrw Xf6vov hrl yt iftov'ABif- 
yaloi tpcivorrai s8 woXireiirawei' /lerplo yhp # t» Is robs oXfyovr cal toJis 
woWobs ^^KpatfLs iyevsTO, cal ^c irovijpuy ruu srpayftdTiav ysvopivDsy roDro 
vpQroy htHiye/Kt rlfi Wajv. 

I refer the reader to a note on this passage in one of my former volumes, 
and on the explanation given of it by Br. Arnold (see vol. v. cb. xlv.). 

The words of ThuiwdidSs (vui. 97) — shat Sb abrSy, Sritroi cal SirAa 
wapbxoyrai — show that this body was not composed exdusivefy of those who 
furnished panoplies. It could never have been intended, for example, to 
exclude the Hippeis or ICnivhts. 
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to adhere either to that or to any other precise number. If we 
may credit a speech composed by Lysias,' the Four Hundred 
had themselves (after the demolition of their intended fortress 
at Eetioneia, and when power was passing out of their hands) 
apj ointed a committee of their number to draw up for the first 
time a real list of Tiie Five Thousand : and Polystratus, a 
member of that committee, takes credit with the succeeding 
democracy for having made the list comprise nine thousand 
names instead of five thousand. As this list of Polystratus (if 
indeed it ever existed) rvas never either published or adopted, I 
merely notice the description given of it to illustrate my position, 
that the number Five Thousand was now understood on all 
sides as an indefinite expression for a suffrage extensive, but 
not universal. The number had been first invented by Antiphon 
and the leaders of the Four Hundred, to cloak their own usurpa- 
tion and intimidate the democracy : next, it served the purpose 
of Theramenfis and the minority of the Four Hundred, as a 
basis on which to raise a sort of dynastic opposition (to use 
modem phraseology) within the limits of the oligarchy — that 
is, without appearing to overstep principles acknowledged by the 
oligarchy themselves : lastly, it was employed by the demo- 
cratical party generally as a convenient middle term to slide 
back into the old system, with as little dispute as possible •, for 
AlkibiadSs and the armament had sent word home that they 
adhered to the Five Thousand, and to the abolition of salaried 
civil functions.® 

But exclusive suffrage of the so-called Five Thousand, 
especially with the expansive numerical construction now 
adopted, was of little value either to themselves or to the 
state j® while it was an insulting shock to the feelings of the 
excluded multitude especially to brave and active seamen like 
the Parali. Though prudent as a step of momentary transition, 
it could not stand, nor was any attempt made to preserve it in 
permanence — amidst a community so long accustomed to uni- 
versal citizenship, and where the necessities of defence against 
the enemy called for energetic efforts from all the citizens. 

Even as to the gratuitous functions, the members of the Five 
Thousand themselves would soon become tired, not less than 
the poorer freemen, of serving without pay, as senators or in 
other ways : so that nothing but absolute financial deficit 

' Lyaas, Otat. xx. pro Polvstrato, c. 4, p- 675 Reisk. 

* via. 86. 

• Thocyd. Viii. 92. ri /Jiv KoraoT^oeii fttT 6 xo«! roiroirovs, ivratfta h> 

&c. 
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would prevent the re-establishment, entire or partial, of the 
pay. that deficit was never so complete as to stop the 

disbursement of the Diobely, or distribution of two oboli to 
each citizen on occasion of various religious festivals. Such 
distribution continued without interruption; though perhaps 
the number of occasions on which it was made may have been 
lessened.^ 

How far, or under what restriction, any re-establishment of 
civil pay obtained footing during the seven years between the 
Four Hundred and the Thirty, we cannot say. But leaving 
this point undecided, we can show, that within a year after the 
deposition of the Four Hundred, the suffrage of the so-called 
Five Thousand expanded into the suffrage of all Athenians 
without exception, or into the full antecedent democracy. A 
memorable decree, passed about eleven months after that event 
— at the commencement of the archonship of Glaukippus (June 
or July 410 B.c.) when the Senate of Five Hundred, the Dikasts 
and other civil functionaries were renewed for the coming year, 
pursuant to the ancient democratical practice— exhibits to us 
the full democracy not merely in action, but in all the glow of 
feeling called forth a recent restoration. It seems to have 
been thought that this first renewal of archons and other 
functionaries, under the revived democracy, ought to be 
stamped by some emphatic proclamation of sentiment, analogous 
to the solemn and heart-stirring oath taken in the preceding 
year at Samos. Accordingly Demophantus proposed and 
carried a (psephism or) decree,® prescribing the form of an 
oath to be taken by all Athenians to stand by the democratical 
constitution. 

The terms of his psephism and oath are striking. “ If any 
man subvert the democracy at Athens, or hold any magistracy 
after the democracy has been subverted, he shall be an enemy 
of the Athenians. Let him be put to death with impunity, 

1 See the valuable financial inscriptions in K. Boeckh’s Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum, part i. nos. 147, 148, whicn attest considerable disbursements ior 
the Diobely in 410-409 B.c. 

Nor does it seem that there was much diminution during these same years 
in the private expenditure and ostentation of the Chorigi at the festivals 
and other exhimdons ; see the Oration xxi. of Lysias — 'AiroXayta Aopo- 
Bp/t£a*--c. I, z, p. 698-700 Reiske. 

^ About the &te of this psephism or decree, see Boeckh, Staatshauriialt- 
ung der Athener, vol. ii. p. r68 [in the comment upon sundry inscriptions 
appended to his work, not included in the Englim translation by Sr G. 
Lewis) ; also Meier, De Bonis Danlnatomm, sect. ii. p: 6-10. Wachsmuth 
erroneously places the date of it after the Thirty— see Hellen. Alterth. ii. 
ix. p. 267. 
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and let his property be confiscated to the public, with the 
reservation of a tithe to Athene. Let the man who has killed 
him, and the accomplice privy to the act, be accounted holy 
and of good religious odour. Let all Athenians swear an oath 
under the sacri&e of full-grown victims, in their respective 
tribes and demes, to kill him.^ Let the oath be as follows : — 
‘I will kill with my own hand, if I am able, any man who 
shall subvert the democracy at Athens, or who shall hold any 
office in future after the democracy has been subverted, or 
shall rise in arms for the purpose of making himself a despot, 
or shall help the despot to establish himself. And if any one 
else shall kill him, I will account the slayer to be holy as 
respects both gods and demons, as having slain an enemy of 
the Athenians. And I engage, by word, by deed and by vote, 
to sell his property and make over one-half of the proceeds to 
the slayer, without withholding anything. If any man shall 
perish in slaying or in trying to slay the despot, I will be 
kind both to him and to his children, as to Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton and their descendants. And I hereby dissolve 
and release all oaths which have been sworn hostile to the 
Athenian people, either at Athens, or at the camp (at Samos) 
or elsewhere.’® Let all Athenians swear this as the regular 
oath immediately before the festival of the Dionysia, with 
sacrifice and full-grown victims;® invoking upon him who 
keeps i^ good things in abundance, — but upon him who 
breaks it, destruction for himsdf as well as for his family." 


* Andolud^s de Mysteriis, sect. 95-99 (c. 16, p. 48 R.) — 'O S’ iiroicrtlvas 

tSp raSra vo( 4 <riwra, ical S aviiffovM^vas, Sirios Sotiu Kat tiayfis, ’O/uIirai 
^ ‘Airiyaious Stravrar koB' ! tpay Karit tpvkiis attl tcarit 

Hlftovs, ivoicrdyety rhy raSra rot^irayrtt. 

The comment of Sievers (Commentationes De Xenophontis Hellenicis, 
Berlin, 1S35, pp. 18, 19) on the events of this time, is not clear. 

“ Andoktdes de Mysteriis, sect. 95-99 (c. 16, p. 48 R.) 'Chriirot 8* Speo* 
opispoarai ’AS'qvpo'iv ri iv irrpavort (Sip % &AXaSf vov (yaurloi Si/t^ 
tSv ’A 9 tiva(ay, Uiu leal i^[ri/u. 

To what particular anti-constitadonal oaths allusion is here made, we 
cannot tell. All those of the oligarchical conspirators, both at Samos and 
at Athens, are dnnhtless intended to be abrogated ; and this oath, like that 
of the armament at Samos (Thucyd. wii 75), is intended to be sworn by 
every pne, including those who had before been members of the oligarchical 
conspinuy. Perhaps it may also be intended to abrogate the covenant 
sworn by the members of ue political clubs or {vyo/toirlai among them- 
selves, in so fcr as it pledged them to anti-constitutional acts (Thucyd. viii. 

54-81. 

* Andokidfs de Mysteriis, sect. 95-99 (c. 16, p. 48 R.) ToSro S* i/ioifdy- 
ruy ’AStivsTot vdvrts ttaS fepSy rt\e(ay, rhv vipifiov Spieoy, irph 
AiOyvHiay, &c. 
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Such was the remarkable decree which the Athenians not 
only passed in senate and public assembly, less than a year 
after the deposition of the Four Hundred, but also caused to 
be engraved on a column close to the door of the Senate-house. 
It plainly indicates, not merely that the democracy had returned, 
but an unusual intensity of democratical feeling along with it. 
The constitution which all the Athenians thus swore to main- 
tain by the most strenuous measure.i of defence, must have 
been a constitution in which all Athenians had political rights 
— not one of Five Thousand privileged persons excluding the 
rest.^ Tliis decree became invalid after the expulsion of the 
Thirty, by the general resolution then passed not to act upon 
any laws passed before the archonship of Eukleides, unless 
specially re-enacted. But the column, on which it stood 
engraved, srill remained, and the words were read upon it 
at least down to the time of the orator Lykurgus, eighty years 
afterwards.® 

The mere deposition of the Four Hundred, however, and the 
transfer of political power to the Five Thousand, which took 
place in the first public assembly held after the defeat off 
Eretria — was sufficient to induce most of the violent leaders 
of the Four Hundred forthwith to leave Athens. Beisander, 
AlexiklSs, and others, went off secretly to Dekeleia ® Aristarchus 
alone made his flight the means of inflicting a new wound upon 
his country. Being' among the number of the generals, be 
availed himself of this authority to march — ^with some of the 
rudest among those Scythian archers, who did the police duty of 

^ Those who think that a new constitution was establi^ed (after the 
deposition of the Four Hundred) are perdexed to fix the period at which 
die old democracy was restored. 1 C r. Hermann and others Suppose, 
without any special proof, that it was restored at the time when AHabiades 
returned to Athens in 407 b.c. See K. F. Hermann, Griech. Staats 
AlteithUmer, s. 167, not. 13. 

* l>kuigos, adv. Leokrat. sect. 131, c. 31, p. 335 ; compare Demosthen. 
adv. Leptin. sect. 138, c. 34, p. 506. 

If we wanted any proof, how perfectly reckless and unmeaning is the 
mendon of the name of Solon 1 ^ the orators, we should find it in this 
ppsage of AndokidSs. He calls this psephism of Demophantus a law of 
Solon (sect. 96) : see above in this History, ch. xi. 

• Thncyd. viii, 08. Most of these fiigitlves returned six years afterwards, 
after the battle of iSgospotami, when the Athenian people again became 
subject to an oI%;ai(£y m the persons of the Tbirly. Several of them 
became membms of the senate which worked under the Thir^ (Lysias 
cont. Agorat. sect 8a, c. 18, p. 495). 

'Whether AiistotelSs and Cbaiikles were among the number of the Four 
Hundred who now went into mole, as 'Wattenbacb affirms (De Quadiin- 
gent. Atb. Factiooe, p. 66], seems not clearly made out. 
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the city — to 0Eno6 on the Bceotian frontier, which was at that 
moment under siege by a body of Corinthians and Boeotians 
united. Aristarchus, in concert with the besiegers, presented 
himself to the garrison, and acquainted them that Athens and 
Sparta had just concluded peace, one of the conditions of 
which was that CEnoe should be surrendered to the Boeotians. 
He therefore, as general, ordered them to evacuate the place, 
under the benefit of a truce to return home. The garrison, 
having been closely blocked up, and kept wholly ignorant of 
the actual condition of politics, obeyed the order without 
reserve j so that the Boeotians acquired possession of this 
very important frontier position — a new thorn in the side of 
Athens, besides Dekeleia.^ 

Thus was the Athenian democracy again restored, and the 
divorce bebveen the city and the armament at Samos terminated, 
after an interruption of about four months by the successful 
conspiracy of the Four Hundred. It was only by a sort of 
miracle — or rather by the incredible backwardness and stupidity 
of her foreign enemies — that Athens escaped alive from this 
nefarious aggression of her own ablest and wealthiest citizens. 
That the victorious democracy should animadvert upon and 
punish the principal actors concerned in it — ^who had satiated 
their own selfish ambition at the cost of so much suffering, 
anxiety, and peril, to their country — was nothing more than 
rigorous justice. But the circumstances of the case were 
peculiar; for the counter-revolution had been accomplished 
partly by the aid of a minority among the Four Hundred 
themselves — Theramen^s, Aristokratfis, and others, together 
with the Board of Elders called Probfili — all of v,'honi had 
been, at the outset, either principals or accomplices in that 
system of terrorism and assassination, whereby the democracy 
bad been overthrown and the oligarchical rulers established 
in the Senate-house. The earlier operations of the conspiracy, 
therefore, though among its worst features, could not be 
exposed to inquiry and trial, without compromising these 
parties as fellow-criminals. TheramenSs evaded the difficulty, 
by selecting for animadversion a recent act of the majority of 
the Four Hundred, which he and his partisans had opposed, 
and on which ther^ore he bad no interests adverse either to 
justice or to the popular feeling. He stood forward to impeach 
the last embassy sent by the Four Hundred to Sparta — sent 
■with instructions to purchase peace and alliance at almost any 

^ Thucyd. v£ii. 89-90. 'Aptarapxoh fidKiffra jcat ix r?i.(i<frou 

•iyca^los rf Hinip, &C. 
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price — and connected with the construction of the fort at 
Eetioneia for the reception of an enemy’s garrison. This act 
of manifest treason, in which Antiphon, Phrynichus, and ten 
other known envoys were concerned, was chosen as the special 
matter for public trial and punishment, not less on public 
grounds than with a view to his own favour in the renewed 
democracy. But the fact th.at it was Theramenes who thus 
denounced his old friends and fellow-conspirators, after having 
lent hand and heart to their earlier and not less guilty deeds — 
was long remembered as a treacherous betrayal, and employed 
in after-days as an excuse for atrocious injusticeagainsthimself.i 
Of the twelve envoys who went on this mission, all except 
Phrynichus, Antiphon, Archeptolemus, and Onomakles, seem 
to have already escaped to Dekeleia or elsewhere. Phrynichus 
(as I have mentioned a few pages above) had been assassinated 
several days before. Respecting his memory, a condemnatory 
vote had already been just passed by the restored Senate of 
Five Hundred, decreeing that his property should be confis- 
cated and his house razed to the ground ; and conferring the 
gift of citizenship, together with a pecuniary' recompense, on 
two foreigners who claimed to have assassinated him.^ The 

* Lysias cont. Eratosthen. c. ll, p. 427, sect. 66-68. 

(TheroroenSs) vKiBa vurrit SoK€ip elyai, ‘Am^ayra itol ’Ayx*" 

m6\tnay, Syras airi!, KarvyofiSy iv^ier fiver «/i ramvrov KWilas 

^\0ev, Serre Spa ptv Bii riiv irpis ixeivovs wUrriy Spas KareSoaKiiiraTo, 

Si tSiv srpis Spas robs ^t\ovs iviiAtaev. 

Compare Xenophon, Hellen. ii. 3, 30-33. 

® That these votes, respecting the memory and the death of Phiynichns, 
preceded the trial of Antiphon — we may gather from the concluding words 
of the sentence passed upon Antiphon : see Plutarch, Vit. X. Oratt. p. 384 
B. : conmare Sdol. Aiistoph. Lysistr. 313. 

Both Lysias and Lyknigus, the orators, contain statements about the 
death of Phrynichus which are not in harmony with Thucydidds. Both 
these oiatois agree in reporting the names of the two foreigners who claimed 
to have slain Phrynichus, and whose cteim was allowed by the people after- 
wards, in a formal reward and vote of citisenship— ThrawbnJus of felydon 
— ^Apollodorus of Megara (Lysias cont. Agorat. c. 18, p. 492; Lykurg. 
cont. Ixsokiat. c. 29, p. 217). 

Lykurgus says that Phrynichus was assassinated night “ near the fonn* 
tain hard by the willow-trees” : which is quite contmdictory to Thucydides, 
who states that the deed was done in daylight, und in the market-place. 
Agoratus, against whom the speech of Lysias is directed, pretended to have 
been one of the assassins, and claimed reward on that score. 

The sloiy of Lykurgus, that the Athenian people, on the pio^sition of 
Kiidas, exhumed and brought to trial the dead body of Phrynichus, and 
that Ai^tarchus and Alexiklfs were put to death for undertaking its defence 
—is certainly in part false, and prolably wholly false, Aristarchus was 
then at CEnod, Alexiklls at Dekeleia. 
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other three, Antiphon, Archeptolemus, and OnomaklSs,^ were 
presented in name to the Senate by the generals (of whom 
probably Theramenfis was one) as having gone on a mission 
to Sparta for purposes of mischief to Athens, partly on board 
an enemy’s ship, partly through the Spaitan garrison at 
Dekelcia. Upon this presentation, doubtless a document of 
some length and going into particulars, a senator named 
xVndron moved, — That the generals, aided by any ten senators 
whom they may choose, do seize the three persons accused, 
and hold them in custody for trial: — That the Thesmothetse 
do send to each of the three a formal summons, to prepare 
themselves for trial on a future day before the Dik^tery, on 
the charge of high treason — ^and do bring them to trial on the 
day named j assisted by the generals, the ten senators chosen 
as auxiliaries, and any other citizen who may please to take 
part, as their accusers. Each of the three was to be tried 
separately, and if condemned, was to be dealt with according 
to the penal law of the city against traitors, or persons guilty 
of treason.^ 

Though all the three persons thus indicated were in Athens, 
or at least were supposed to be there, on the day when this 
resolution was passed by the Senate, — yet before it was 
executed, Onomaklfis had fled ; so that Antiphon and Arche- 
ptolemus only were imprisoned for trial. They too must have 
had ample opportunity for leaving the city, and we might have 
presumed that Antiphon would have thought it quite as 
necessary to retire as Peisander and Alexikfes. So acute a 
man as he, at no time very popular, must have known that 
now at least he had drawn the sword against his fellow-citizens 
in a manner which could never be forgiven. However, he 
chose voluntarily to stay ; and this man, who had given orders 
for taking oiT so many of the democradcal speakers by private 
assassination, received from the democracy, when triumphant, 
full notice and fair trial, on a distinct and specific chaige. 
The speech which he made in his defence, though it did not 
procure acquittal, was listened to, not merely with patience^ 
but with admiration; as we may judge from the powerful and 

^ Onomolcles had been one of Che colleagues of Phiynichus, as general of 
the armament in Ionia, in the preceding antumn (ThuCTd. viii. 35). 

In one of the Biographies oTThucydiafiB (p. xxii. in Dr. Arnold’s edition) 
it is stated that Onomakl^ was eaecnted along with the other two : but the 
doettment cited in the Fseudo-Plutarch contradicts this. 

• Plutarch, Vit. X. Oratt. p. S34 : compare Xenophon, Hellenic, i. 7, an. 

Apol£xis was one of the accusers of Antiphon: see Hatpokration, v. 
SreurufrDs. 
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lasting effect which it produced. Thuc3'dides describes it as 
the most magnificent defence against a capital charge, which 
had ever come before him ; ^ and the poet Agathon, doubtless 
a hearer, warmly complimented Antiphon on his eloquence ; 
to which the latter replied, that the approval of one such 
discerning judge was in his eyes an ample compensation for 
the unfriendly verdict of the multitude. Both he and Arche- 
ptolemus were found guilty by the Dikastery and condemned 
to the penalties of treason. They were handed over to the 
magistrates called the Eleven (the chiefs of executive justice 
at Athens) to be put to death by the customary draught of 
hemlock. Their properties were confiscated : their houses 
were directed to be razed, and the vacant site to be marked by 
columns, with the inscription — “The residence of jbitiphon 
the traitor — of Archeptolemus the traitor.” They were not 
permitted to be buried either in Attica or in any territory 
subject to Athenian dominion.® Their children, both legiti- 
mate and illegitimate, were deprived of the citizenship j and 
the citizen, who should adopt any descendant of either of 
them, was to be himself in like manner disfranchised. 

Such was the sentence passed by the Dikastery, pursuant to 
the Athenian law of treason. It was directed to be engraved 
on the same brazen column as the decree of honour to the 
slayers of Phryniebus. From that column it was transcribed, 
and has thus passed into history.® 

1 Thucyd. viii. 68; Aristotel. Ethic. Eudem. iii. 5. KbI avris tw 
(’A mi^ay) — ipurra tpalvtrai tStv fi 4 xpt i/iov, iirif airrSv rvirruy atriaStU — 
Bayirtv SIkt/v avoAvyiiiriiifvos — “And he too for himself” &c. Thucydides 
had just before stated that Antiphon rendered the most valuable service os 
an adviser to other litigants, but that he seldom spoke before the people or 
the Dikastery himself. The words eal cuiris t«, following immediately, 
set forth his great efficiency when he did for once plead bis own cause. 

RUhnken seems quite right (Dissertat. De Antiphont. p. 818 Reish.) in 
confiideiing the oration wepi iieratTraafas to be Antiphon’s defence of 
himself— though Westermann (Geschichte der Griechisch. Beredsamkeit, 
p. 277) controverts this opinion. This oration is alluded to in several of 
file articles in narpoktalion. 

® So, Themistokl8s, as a traitor, was not allowed to be buried in Attica 
(Thucyd. i. 13S ; Cornel. Nepos. A^t. TbemistocL ii. 10}. His friends are 
said to have brought his hones thither secretly. 

® It is gpven at length in Pseudo-Plutarch, Vit. X, Oratt. pp. S33, 834. 
It was preserved by Csecilius, a Siciliau and rhetorical teacher, ef the 
Augustan ; who possessed sudy orations ascribed to Antiphon, twenty'- 
five of whi^ he considered to be spurious. 

Antiphon left a daughter, whom KaUieschrus sued for in matrh^e 
pursuant to the forms oflaw, being entitled to do so on the score of near 
relationship {heeStKd<raro). Kal&schrus was himself one of the Four 
Hundred — perhaps a broihcr of Kritias. It seems singular that the 1^1 
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How many of the Four Hundred oligarchs actually came to 
trial or were punished, we have no means of knowing; but 
there is ground for believing that none were put to death 
except Antiphon and Archeptolemus — ^perhaps also Aristarchus, 
the betrayer of CEnoe to the Boeotians. The latter is said to 
have been formally tried and condemned:^ though by what 
accident he afterwards came into the power of the Athenians, 
after having once effected his escape, we are not informed. 
The property of Peisander (he himself having escaped) was 
confiscated, and granted either wholly or in part as a recom- 
pense to Apollodorus, one of the assassins of Phrynichus:® 
probably the property of the other conspicuous fugitive olig- 
archs was confiscated also. Polystratus, another of the Four 
Hundred, who had only become a member of that body a few 
days before its fall, was tried during absence (which absence 
his defenders afterwards accounted for by saying that he had 
been wounded in the naval battle off Eretria) and heavily 
fined. It seems that each of the Four Hundred was called on 
to go through an audit and a trial of accountability (according 
to the practice general at Athens with magistrates going out of 

power of suing at law for a female in moiriage, ly right of near kin (roO 
inSiKiiftirSat), could extend to a female dismodusea and debaned from 
all rights of citizenship. 

If we may believe Haipolcration, Andron (who made the motion in the 
Senate for sending Antiphon and Archeptolemus to trial) had been himself 
a member of the Four Hundred ol^archs, as well as Theramen^ (Harp. 
V. "AvSpav). 

The note of Pr. Arnold, upon that passive (viii. 68) wherein 'rhu(q'did6s 
calls Antiphon ip€r 5 oiSfvht Simpos — “inferior to no man in virtue” — 
well deserves to be consulted. This passage shows in a remarkable 
manner, what were the political and private qualities which determined 
the esteem of ThucydidSs. It shows that his sympathies went along with 
the oligarchical party; and that while the exaggerations of oppo-sition 
speakers or dem^ogues, such as those which he imputes to Kleon and 
Hyperbolus, provoked his bitter hatred — exaggerations of the oligarchical 
warfare, or multiplied assassmations, did not make him like a man 
worse. But it shows at the same time his high candour in the narration 
of facts ; for he gives an undisguised revelation both of the assassinations, 
and of the treason, of Antiphon. 

’ Xenopli. Hellenic, i. 7, 28. This is the natural meaning of the 
parage ; though it maj> also me.in that a day fbr trial was named, but that 
Aristarchus did not appear. Aristarchus may possibly have been made 
prisoner in one of the engagements which took ^ace between the garrison 
of Pekeleia and the Athenians. The Athenian exiles in a body established 
themselves at Pekeleia and carried on constant war with the citizens at 
Athens: see Lysias, Pe Bonis Kicim Fr.-ilris, Or. xviii. ch. 4, p. 604; 
Fro Folystralo, Orat. xx. c. 7, p. 6S8; Andokid^s de hlysteriis, c. 17, 
p. SO. 

* Lvrias, Pe Oled Sacra, Or. viL ch. 2, p, 26:; Keisk. 
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office). Such of them as did not appear to this trial were 
condemned to fine, to exile, or to have their names recorded 
as traitors. But most of those who did appear seem to have 
been acquitted, partly, we are told, by bribes to the Logiste 
or auditing officers — though some were condemned either to 
fine or to partial political disability, along with those hoplites who 
had been the most marked partisans of the Four Hundred.^ 

^ “ Quadringentis ipsa dominatio firaudi non fuit ; imo qui cum Thcia- 
mcne et Aristocratc .stelcrant, in niagno honorc liabiti sunt : omnibus autem 
lationes reddendm fucrunt ; qui solum venissent, prodhorcs judicati sunt, 
nnmina in publico proposita ” ( VVattenbach, De Quadringentorum Atbenis 
Factione, p. 65). 

From the p.sephism of Patrokleid^ (passed six rears subsequently, alter 
the battle of ..-EgospotamosJ we learn that the names of such among the 
Four Hundred as did not stay to take their trial, were engraved on pillars 
distinct frorn^ those who were tried and condemned either to fine or to 
various disabilities — Andokidls de Mysteriis, sect. 75-78 — Kol !l(ra ayS/taTa 
Tuv rtrpcuuiaiuv rtphs iyy4ypairrai, t) £Wo ri irepi rflv if rp iXtyapxCf 
irpax^avTuv tiiTTfirau TCYpap/tfvoy, rrXigp iwdira iv irT^Xais ytypav-rai 
Tuy iv6iSt /ttiydyruy, &c. (these last names, as the most criminal, 
were excepted from the amnesty of Patrokleides), 

We here see that there were two categories among the condemned Four 
Hundred i — l. Those who remained to stand the trial of accountability, and 
were condemned eltlier to a fine which they could not pay, or to some 
positive disahilih’. 2. Those who did not remain to stand their trial, and 
were condemned jter contumace. 

Along with the first category we find other names besides those of the 
Four Hundred, found guilty as their partisans — S\Xa Tt {Hvoiia) vtpl rav iv 
ip oKiyapxlf irpaxSiyray- Among these partLsans we may rank the soldiers 
mentioned a little before, sect. 75 — ol irTpaTKorai, ois 8 ti iviixtivav til 
T&y Tvpdyyay ly rp ir^Xei, ri flip SWa ify Smp 101s &\Kot! iroXfTou, 
eiTrety S’ ii> lip Siifup o4)c ijfiv aSTois oSSe fiouXEvirai— where the ptepoation 
Arl seems to signify not simply contemporaneousness, but a sort of intimate 
connexion, like the phrase M vpairrdiau aUtiy (see Matthis, Gr. Gr. sect. 
584; KUhner, Gr. Gr. sect. 6ti]. 

The oradon of Lysias pro Polystrato is on several points obscure ; but we 
make out that Folystratus was one of the Four Hundred who did not come 
to stand his trial of accountabiliQr, and was therefore condemned in his 
absence. Severe accusations were made against him, and he was lalsely 
asserted to be the cousin, whereas he was in nality only fellow demot, of 
Fhtynichus (sect. 20, 24, ii). The defence explains his non-appearance by 
saying that he had been wounded at the battle of Eretria, and that the trial 
took place immediately after the deposition of the Four Hundred (sect. 14, 
24}. He was heavily fined, and deprived of his citizenship (sect. 15, 33, 
38). It would appear that the fine was greater than his property could 
discharge ; accordingly this fine, remaining unpaid, would become diarge- 
able upon his sons after lus death, and unless they could pay it, they would 
come into the situation of insolvent public debtors to the state, whidb would 
debar them from the exercise of the rights of citizenship, so long as the debt 
remained unpaid. But while Folystratus was alive, his sons were not 
liable to the state for the payment of his fine ; and therefore still 
remained citizens and in the full exercise of their riahts, thouoih he was 
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Indistinctly as we make out the particular proceedings of 
the Athenian people at this restoration of the democracy, we 
know from Thucydides that their prudence and moderation 
were exemplary. The eulogy, which he bestows in such 
emphatic terms upon their behaviour at this juncture, is 
indeed doubly remarkable : ^ first, because it comes from an 
exile, not friendly to the democracy, and a strong admirer of 
Antiphon j next, because the juncture itself was one eminently 
trying to the popular morality, and likely to degenerate, by 
almost natural tendency, into excess of reactionary vengeance 
and persecution. The democracy was now one hundred years 
old, dating from Kleisthenes — and fifty years old, even dating 
from the final reforms of Ephialtfis and Periklfis ; so that self- 
government and political equality were a part of the habitual 
sentiment of every man’s bosom — heightened in this case by 
the fact that Athens was not merely a democracy, but an 
imperial democracy, having dependencies abroad.® At a 
moment when, from unparalleled previous disasters, she is 
barely able to keep up the struggle against her foreign 
enemies, a small knot of her own wealthiest citizens, taking 
advantage of her weakness, contrive by a tissue of fraud and 
force not less flagitious than skilfully combined, to concentrate 
in their own hands the powers of the state, and to tear from 
their countrymen the security against bad government, the 
sentiment of equal citizenship, and the long-established freedom 
of speech. Nor is this all : these conspirators not only plant 
an oligarchical sovereignty in the Senate-house, but also sustain 
that sovereignty by inviting a foreign garrison from without, 


disfranchised. They were three sons, all of whom had served with credit 
as hopUtes, and even as horsemen, in Sicily and elsewhere. In the speech 
before us, one of them prefers a petition to the Dikastery that the sentence 
passed against his &thet may be mitirated — partly on the ground that it 
was unmerited, being passed while his mther was afraid to stand fotwturd in 
bis own defence — partly as recompense for distinguished military services of 
all the three sons. The speech was delivered at a time later than the 
battle of Kynossema, in the aatumn of this year (sect. 31), but not very 
long after the overthrow of the Four Hundred, and certainly (I think) long 
before the Thirty ; so that the assertion of Taylor (Vit. Lysise, p. 53} that 
off the extant orations of Lysias bear date after the Thirty, must be received 
with this exception. 

^ This testimoiiy of Thucydidds is amply suflident to refute the vague 
assertions in the Oration xxv, of L}'3ias [iJiUDo XaroXvo-. ‘AtcoX, sec. 34, 
35] about great enormities now committed by the Athenians ; though Mr. 
Mtford copies these assertions as if they were real history, referring them 
to a time four years afterwards (History of Greece, ch. xx. S. I, vol, iv. 
P*3S7)- 

®^Thucyd. viiL 68 . 
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and by betraying Athens to her Peloponnesian enemies. Two 
more deadly injuries it is impossible to imagine ; and from 
neither of them would Athens have escaped, if her foreign 
enemy had manifested reasonable alacrity. Considering the 
immense peril, the narrow escape, and the impaired condition 
in which Athens was left notwithstanding her escape — we 
might well have expected in the people a violence of reaction- 
ary hostility such as every calm observer, while making allow- 
ance for the provocation, must nevertheless have condemned ; 
and perhaps somewhat analogous to that exasperation which, 
under very similar circumstances, had caused the bloody 
massacres at Korkyra.^ And when we find that this is exactly 
the occasion which Thucydides (an observer rather less than 
impartial) selects to eulogise their good conduct and modera- 
tion, we are made deeply sensible of the good habits which 
their previous democracy must have implanted in them, and 
which now served as a corrective to the impulse of the actual 
moment. They had become familiar with the cementing force 
of a common sentiment j they had leamt to hold sacred the 
inviolability of law and justice, even in respect to their worst 
enemy ; and what was of not less moment the frequency and 
freedom of political discussion had taught them not only to 
substitute the contentions of the tongue for those of the sword, 
but also to conceive their situation with its present and pro- 
spective liabilities, instead <rf being hurried away by blind 
retrospective vengeance against the past. 

There are few contrasts in Grecian history more memorable 
or more instructive, than that between this oligarchical con- 
spiracy, — conducted by some of the ablest hands at Athens — 
and the democratical movement going on at the same time 
in Samos, among the Athenian armament and the Samian 
citizens. In the former we have nothing but selfishness and 
personal ambition from the beginning : first, a partnership to 
seize for their own advantage the powers of government — ^next, 
after this object has been accomplished, a breach among the 
partners, arising out of disappointment alike selfish. We find 
appeal made to nothing but the worst tendencies ; either tricks 
to practise upon the credulity of the people, or extra-judicial 
murders to work upon their fear. In the latter, on the con- 
trary, the sentiment invoked is that of common patriotism, and 
equal, publio-minded sympathy. That which we read in 
Thucydides — when the soldiers of the armament and the 
Samian citizens pledged themselves to each other by solemn 
^ See, about the events in. Korkyra, vol. vi. ch. 1 . p, 299. 
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oaths to uphold their democracy, to maintain harmony and 
good feeling with each other, to prosecute energetically the 
war against the Peloponnesians, and to remain at enmity with 
the oligarchical conspirators at Athens — is a scene among the 
most dramatic and inspiriting which occurs in his history.^ 
Moreover we recognise at Samos the same absence of reaction- 
ary vengeance as at Athens, after the attack of the oligarchs, 
Athenian as well as Samian, has been repelled ; although those 
oligarchs had begun by assassinating Hyperbolus and others. 
There is throughout this whole democratical movement at 
Samos a generous exaltation of common sentiment over per- 
sonal, and at the same time an absence of ferocity against 
opponents, such as nothing except democracy ever inspired in 
the Grecian bosom. 

It is indeed true that this was a special movement of 
generous enthusiasm, and that the details of a democratical 
government correspond to it but imperfectly. Neither in the 
life of an individual, nor in that of a people, does the ordinary 
and every-day movement appear at all worthy of those particular 
seasons in which a man is lifted above his own level, and 
becomes capable of extreme devotion and heroism. Yet such 
emotions, though their complete predominance is never other- 
wise than transitory, have their foundation in veins of sentiment 
which are not even at other times wholly extinct, but count 
among the manifold forces tending to modify and improve, 
if they cannot govern, human action. Even their moments of 
transitory predominance leave a luminous tract behind, and 
render the men who have passed through them more apt 
to conceive again the same generous impulse, though in fainter 
degree. It is one of the merits of Grecian democracy that it 
did raise this feeling of equal and patriotic communion ; some- 
times, and on rare occasions, like the scene at Samos, with 
overwhelming intensity, so as to impassion an unanimous 
multitude ; more frequently, in feebler tide, yet such as gave 
some chance to an honest and eloquent orator of making 
successful appeal to public feeling against corruption or selfish- 
ness. If we follow the movements of Antiphon and his fellow- 
conspirators at Athens, contemporaneous with the democratical 
manifestations at Samos, we shall see that not only was no such 
generous impulse included in it, but the success of their scheme 
depended upon their being abie to strike all common and 
active patriotism out of the Athenian bosom. Under the 
“cold shade” of their oligarchy — even if we suppose tlie 
* Tlnicyd. vm. 7s. 
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absence of cruelty and rapacity, which would probably soon 
have become rife had their dominion lasted, as we shall presently 
learn from the history of the second oligarchy of Thirty — no 
sentiment would have been left to the Athenian multitude 
except fear, senility, or at beat a tame and dumb sequacity to 
leaders whom they neither chose nor controlled. To those 
Avho regard difierent forms of government as distinguished 
from each other mainly by the feelings which each tends to 
inspire, in magistrates as well as citizens, the contemporaneous 
scenes of Athens and Samos will suggest instmctive com- 
parisons between Grecian oligarchy and Grecian democracy. 


CHAPTER LXIII 

THE RESTORED ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY, AFTER THE DEPOSITIOM 
OF THE FOUR HUNDRED, DOWN TO THE ARRIVAL OF CYRUS 
THE YOUNGER IN ASIA MINOR 

The oligarchy of Four Hundred at Athens (installed in the 
Senate-house about February or March 41 1 b . c ., and deposed 
about July of the same year), after four or five months of 
danger and distraction such as to bring her almost within the 
grasp of her enemies, has now been terminated by the restora- 
tion of her democracy ; with what attendant circumstances has 
been amply detailed. I now revert to the military and naval 
operations on the Asiatic coast, partly contemporaneous with 
the political dissensions at Athens, above described. 

It has already been stated that the Peloponnesian fleet of 94 
triremes,^ having remained not less than 80 days idle at Rhodes, 
had come back to Mifetus towards the end of March ; with the 
intention of proceeding to the rescue of Chios, which a portion 
of the Athenian armament under Strombicbides had been for 
some time besieging, and which was now in the greatest dis- 
tress. The main Athenian fleet at Samos, however, prevented 
Astyochus from effecting this object, since he did not think it 
advisable tohazard a general battle. Hewas influenced partlyby 
the bribes, partly by the delusions of TissaphernSs, who sought 
only to wear out both parties by protracted war, and who now 
professed to be on the point of bringing up the Phenician fleet 
to his aid. Astyochus bad in his fleet the ships which had 
been brought over for co-operation with Phamabazus at the 
^ Thucyd. viH. 44, 45. 
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Hellespont, and which were thus equally unable to reach their 
destination. To meet this difficulty, the Spartan Derkyllidas 
was sent with a body of troops by land to the Hellespont, 
there to join Phamabazus, in acting against Abydos and 
the neighbouring dependencies of Athens. Abydos, con- 
nected with Miletus by colonial ties, set the example of 
revolting from Athens to Derkyllidas and Phamabazus ; an 
example followed, two days afterwards, by the neighbouring 
town of Lampsakus. 

It does not appear that there was at this time any Athenian 
force in the Hellespont j and the news of this danger to the 
empire in a fresh quarter, when conveyed to Chios, alarmed 
Strombichides, the commander of the Athenian besieging arma- 
ment. The Chians, driven to despair by increasing famine as 
well as by want of relief from Astyochus, and having recently 
increased their fleet to 36 triremes against the Athenian 32, by 
the arrival of 12 ships under Leon (obtained from Milfetus 
during the absence of Astyochus at Rhodes), had sallied out 
and fought an obstinate naval battle against the Athenians, with 
some advantage.^ Nevertheless Strombichides felt compelled 
immediately to carry away 24 triremes and a body of hoplites 
for the relief of the Hellespont. Hence the Chians became 
sufficiently masters of the sea, to provision themselves Mresh, 
though the Athenian armament and fortified post still remained 
on the island. Astyochus also was enabled to recall Leon with 
the twelve triremes to Miletus, and thus to strengthen his main 
fleet.® 

The present appears to have been the time, when the 
oligarchical party both in the town and in the camp at Samos, 
were laying their plan of conspiracy as already recounted, and 
when the Athenian generals were divided in opinion — Char- 
minus siding with this parts', Leon and Diomedon against it. 
Apprised of the reigning dissension, Astyochus thought it a 
favourable opportunity for sailing with bis whole fleet up to the 
harbour of Samos, and offering battle j but the Athenians were 
in no condition to leave the harbour. He accordingly returned 
to Miletus, where he again remained inactive, in expectation 
(real or pretended) of the arrival of the Phenician ships. But 
the discontent of his own troops, especially the Syracusan con- 
tingent, presently became uncontrollable. They not only 
murmured at the inaction of the armament during this precious 
moment of disunion in the Athenian camp, but also detected 

^ Thacyd. viii, 61, 6a. oiic Hhsurami means a certain success, 

not very decisive. ® Thucyd. viii. 6^. 
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the insidious policy of Tissaphemes in thus frittering away their 
strength without result ; a policy still more keenly brought home 
to their feelings by his irregularity in supplying them with pay 
and provision, which caused serious distress. To appease their 
clamours, Astyochus was compelled to call together a general 
assembly, the resolution of which was pronounced in favour of 
immediate battle. He accordingly sailed from Miletus, with 
his whole fleet of ria triremes round to the promontory of 
Mykale immediately opposite Samos — ordering the Milesian 
hoplites to cross the promontory by land to the same point. 
The Athenian fleet, now consisting of only Sa sail, in the 
absence of StrombichidSs, was then moored near Glauk^ on 
the mainland of Mykal6 : but the public decision just taken by 
the Peloponnesians to fight becoming known to them, they 
retired to Samos, not being willing to engage with such inferior 
numbers.^ 

It seems to have been during this last interval of inaction on 
the part of Astyochus, that the oligarchical party in Samos 
made their attempt and miscarried ; the reaction from which 
attempt brought about, with little delay, the great democratical 
manifestation, and solemn collective oath, of the Athenian 
armament — coupled with the nomination of new, cordial, and 
unanimous generals. They were now in high enthusiasm, 
anxious for battle with the enemy ; and Strombichid& had been 
sent for immediately, that the fleet might be united against the 
main enemy at Miletus. That officer had recovered Lampsakus, 
but had failed in his attempt on Abydos.* Having established 
a central fortified station at Sestos, he now rejoined the fleet at 
Samos, which by his arrival was increased to ro8 sail. He 
arrived in the night, when the Peloponnesian fleet was prepar- 
ing to renew its attack from MykalS the next morning. It 
consisted of iia ships, and was therefore still superior in 
number to the Athenians. But having now leamt both the 
arrival of Strombichidfis, and the renewed spirit as well as 
unanimity of the Athenians, the Peloponnesian commanders 
did not venture to persist in their resolution of fighting. They 
returned back to MiMtus, to the mouth of which harbour the 
Athenians sailed, and had the satisfaction of offering battle to 
an unwilling enemy.® 

Such confession of inferiority was well calculated to embitter 
Still further the discontents of the Peloponnesian fleet at JlilStus. 
Tissaphemes had become more and more parsimonious in fur- 
nishing pay and supplies ; while the recall of Alkibiades to 

* Thucyd. viiJ. y8, yp. * Thueyd. viii. 6 z, * Tliucyd. viii. 79. 
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Samos, which happened just now, combined with the un- 
interrupted apparent intimacy between him and the satrap, 
confirmed their belief that the latter was intentionally cheating 
and starving them, in the interest of Athens. At the same 
time, earnest invitations arrived from Pharnabazus, soliciting 
the co-operation of the fleet at the Hellespont, with liber^ 
promises of pay and maintenance. Klearchus, ■who had been 
sent out with the last squadron from Sparta for the express 
purpose of going to aid Pharnabazus, claimed to be allowed to 
execute his orders j ■while Astyochusalso, having renounced the 
idea of any united action, thought it now expedient to divide 
the fleet, which he was at a loss how to support. Accordingly 
Klearchus was sent with forty triremes from Miletus to the 
Hellespont, yet with instructions to evade the Athenians' at 
Samos by first stretching out westward into the AJgean. 
Encountering severe storms, he was forced with the greater 
part of his squadron to seek shelter at Delos, and even suffered 
so much damage as to return to Milfitus, from whence he 
himself marched to the Hellespont by land. Ten of his tri- 
remes, however, under the Megarian Helixus, weathered the 
storm and pursued their voyage to the Hellespont, which was 
at this moment unguarded, since Strombichidfes seems to have 
brought back all his squadron. Helixus passed on unopposed 
to Byzantium, a Doric city and Megarian colony, from whence 
secret invitations had already reached him, and which he now 
induced to revolt from Athens. This untoward news ad- 
monished the Athenian generals at Samos, whose vigilance the 
circuitous route of Klearchus had eluded, of the necessity of 
guarding the Hellespont, whither they sent a detachment, and 
even attempted in vain to recapture Byzantium. Sixteen fresh 
triremes afterwards proceeded from Milfltus to the Hellespont 
and Abydos, thus enabling the Peloponnesians to watch that 
strait as well as the Bosphorus and Byzantium,^ and even to 
ravage the Thracian Chersonese. 

Meanwhile the discontents of the fleet at Miletus broke out 
into open mutiny against Astyochus and Tissaphemfe. Unpaid 
and only half-fed, the seamen came together in crowds to talk 
over their grievances ; denouncing Astyochus as having 
betra5’ed them for his own profit to the satrap, who was 
treacherously ruining the armament under the inspirations of 
Alkibiadfls. Even some of the officers, whose silence had been 
hiAerto purchased, began to hold the same language ; per- 
ceiving that the mischief was becoming irreparable, and that 
^ Thucyd. ■viii So-99. 
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the men were actually on the point of desertion. Above all, 
the incorruptible HermokratSs of Syracuse, and Dorieus the 
Thurian commander, zealously espoused the claims of their 
seamen, who being mostly freemen (in greater proportion than 
the crews of the Peloponnesian ships), went in a body to 
Astyochus, with loud complaints and demand of their arrears 
of pay. But the Peloponnesian general received them with 
haughtiness and even with menace, lifting up his stick to strike 
the commander Dorieus while advocating their cause. Such 
was the resentment of the seamen that they rushed fonvard to 
pelt Astyochus with missiles : he took refuge, however, on a 
neighbouring altar, so that no actual mischief was done.^ 

Nor was the discontent confined to the seamen of the fleet 
The Milesians also, displeased and alarmed at the fort which 
Tissaphern^s had built in their town, watched an opportunity of 
attacking it by surprise, and expelled his garrison. Though the 
armament in general, now full of antipathy against the satrap, 
sympathised in this proceeding, yet the Spartan commissioner 
Lichas censured it severely ; intimating to the Milesians that 
they, as well as the other Greeks in the king’s territory, were 
bound to be subservient to Tissaphernes within all reasonable 
limits — and even to court him by extreme subservience, until 
the war should be prosperously terminated. It appears that in 
other matters also, Lichas had enforced instead of mitigating 
the authority of the satrap over them ; so that the Milesians 
now came to hate him vehemently,® and when he shortly 
afterwards died of sickness, they refused permission to bury him 
in the spot (probably some place of honour) which his surviv- 
ing countrymen had fixed upon. Though Lichas in these 
enforcements only carried out the stipulations of his treaty with 
Persia, yet it is certain that the Milesians, instead of acquiring 
autonomy according to the general promises of Sparta, were 
now further from it than ever, and that imperial Athens had 
protected them against Persia much better than Sparta. 

The subordination of the armament, however, was now 
almost at an end, when Mindarus arrived from Sparta as 
admiral to supersede Astyochus, who was summoned home and 
took his departure. Both Hermokrates and some Milesian 
deputies availed themselves of this opportunity to go to Sparta 

1 Tbucyd. viu. 83, 84. 

® Thucyd. viii. 84. 'O liivroi Alxia oSrt l/ptinaTo ahrtltt, Ifn re xpvvat 
'tuT(ra^ipva mi iouKeiuv WtAitaiovs mi robs SWovs ir rp ffeurAtus rb 
ftirpia, Kti iwtBtpmreieui tm rhf wShepuiy eS Biimau Ol Ht\4<ri0i 
re air^ mi SA raitra xai Si' ttSAa roieurirperit, &C. 
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for the purpose of preferring complaints against Tissaphernes ; 
while the latter on his part sent thither an envoy named Gaulites 
(a Karian brought up in equal familiarity with the Greek and 
Karian languages) both to defend himself against the often- 
repeated charges of Hermokrates, that he had been treacher- 
ously withholding the pay under concert with Alkibiades and 
the Athenians — and to denounce the Milesians on his own side, 
as having wrongfully demolished his fort.^ At the same time, 
he thought it necessary to put forward a new pretence, for the 
purpose of strengthening the negotiations of his envoy at Sparta, 
soothing the impatience of the armament, and conciliating the 
new admiral Mindarus. He announced that the Fhenician 
fleet was on the point of arriving at Aspendus in Pamphylia, 
and that he was going thither to meet it, for the purpose of 
bringing it up to the seat of war to co-operate with the Pelopon- 
nesians. He invited Lichas to accompany him, and engaged 
to leave Tamos at Miletus, as deputy during his absence, with 
orders to furnish pay and maintenance to the fleet.® 

Mindarus, a new commander without any experience of the 
mendadty of Tissaphernes, was imposed upon by his plausible 
assurance, and even captivated by the near prospect of so 
powerful a reinforcement. He despatched an officer named 
Philippus with two triremes round theTriopiaaCapeto Aspen- 
dus, while the satrap went thither by land. 

Here again was a fresh delay of no inconsiderable length, 
while Tissaphernes was absent at Aspendus, on this ostensible 
purpose. Some time elapsed before Mindarus was undeceived, 
for Philippus found the Phenician fleet at Aspendus, and was 
therefore at flist full of hope that it was really coming onward. 
But the satrap soon showed that his purpose now, as heretofore, 
was nothing better than delay and delusion. The Phenician 
ships were 147 in number j a fleet more than sufficient for 
concluding the maritime war, if brought up to act zealously. 
But Tissaphernes affected to think that this was a small force, 
unworthy of the majesty of the Great King; who had com- 
manded a fleet of 300 sail to be fitted out for the service.* He 
waited for some time in pretended expectation that more ships 

*• Thucyd. viii, 85, _ ® Thttcyd. viii. 87. 

• ThuCT'd. viii. 87. This greater total, which Tissaphernes pretended 
that the Great King pur^sed to send, is ^ediied by Diodorus at 300 sail. 
Thucydides does not ass^ any precise number (Diodor. xiii. 38, 42, 46). 

On a subsequent occasion, too, we hear of the Phenician fleet as intended 
to be augmented to a total of 300 sail (Xenoph. Hdlen. iii. 4, i). It seems 
to have be«i the sort of standing number for a fleet worthy of the Persian 
kinv. 
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were on their way, disregarding all the remonstrances of the 
Lacedmmonian officers. 

Presently arrived the Athenian Altibiades, with thirteen 
Athenian triremes, exhibiting himself as on the best terms mth 
the satrap. He too had made use of the approaching Phenician 
fleet to delude his countrymen at Samos, by promising to go 
and meet Tissaphern^s at Aspendus ; so as to determine him, 
if possible, to employ the fleet in aid of Athens — but at the 
very least, not to employ it in aid of Sparta. The latter 
alternative of the promise was sufficiently safe, for he knew well 
that TissaphernSs had no intention of applying the fleet to any 
really efficient purpose. But he was thereby enabled to take 
credit with his countrymen for having been the means of 
diverting such a formidable reinforcement from the enemy. 

Partly the apparent confidence between Tissaphernes and 
Alkibiades— partly the impudent shifts of the former, grounded 
on the incredible pretence that the fleet was insufficient in 
number — ^at length satisfied Philippus that the present was 
only a new manifestation of deceit After a long and vexatious 
interval, he apprised Mindarus-— not without indignant abuse 
of the satrap —that nothing was to be hoped from the fleet at 
Aspendus. Yet the proceeding of Tissaphernfe, indeed, in 
bringing up the Phenicians to t^ place, and still withholding 
the order for further advance and action, was in every one’s 
eyes mysterious and unaccountable. Some fancied that he did 
it tvith a view of levying larger bribes from the Phenicians 
themselves, as a premium for being sent home without fighting, 
as it appears that they actually were. But Thucy didfes supposes 
that he had no other motive than that which had determined 
his behaviour during the last year — to protract the war and 
impoverish both Athens and Sparta, by setting up a fresh 
deception, which would last for some weeks, and thus procure 
so much delay.^ The historian is doubtless right : but without 
his assurance, it would have been difficult to believe, that the 
maintenance of a fraudulent pretence, for so inconsiderable a 
time, should have been held as an adequate motive for bringing 
this large fleet from Phenicia to Aspendus, and then sending it 
away unemployed. 

Having at length lost his hope of the Phenician ships, Min- 
darus resolved to break off all dealing with the perfidious 
Tissaphem&i — the more so as Tamos, the deputy of the latter, 
though left ostensibly to pay and keep the fleet, performed that 
duty with greater irregularity than ever — and to conduct his 
Thucyd. viii. 87, 88, 99. 
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fleet to the Hellespont into cooperation with Pharnabazus, who 
still continued his promises and invitations. The Peloponne- 
sian fleet ^ (73 triremes strong, after deducting 13 which had 
been sent under Dorieus to suppress some disturbances in 
Rhodes) having been carefully prepared beforehand, was put 
in motion by sudden order, so that no previous intimation 
might reach the Athenians at Samos. After faavitig been 
delayed some days at Ikarus by bad weather, Mindarus reached 
Chios in safety. But here he was pursued by Thrasyllus, who 
passed, with 55 triremes, to the northward of Chios, and was 
thus between the Lacedmmonian admiral and the Hellespont. 
Believing that Mindarus would remain some time at Chios, 
Thrasyllus placed scouts both on the high lands of Lesbos and 
on the continent opposite Chios, in order that he might receive 
instant notice of any movement on the part of the enemy’s 
fleet.* Meanwhile he employed his Athenian force in reducing 
the Lesbian town of Eresus, which had been lately prevailed on 
to revolt by a body of 300 assailants from Kyme under the 
Theban Anaxander — partly Methymntean exiles with some 
political sympathisers, partly mercenary foreigners — who suc- 
ceeded in canying Eresus after failing in an attack on Me- 
thymna. Thrasyllus found before Eresus a small Athenian 
squadron of five triremes under Thrasybulus, who had been 
despatched from Samos to try and forestall the revolt, but had 
arrived too late. He was further joined by two triremes from 
the Hellespont, and by others from Methymna, so that his 
entire fleet reached the number of 67 triremes, with which 
he proceeded to lay siege to Eresus j trusting to his scouts 
for timely warning in case the enemy’s fleet should move 
northward. 

, The course which Thrasyllus expected the Peloponnesian 
fleet to take, was to sail from Chios northward through the 
strait which separates the north-eastern portion of that island 
from Mount Mimas on the Asiatic mainland : after which it 
would probably sail past Eresus on the western side of Lesbos, 
as being the shortest track to the Hellespont — ^though it might 
also go round on the eastern side between Lesbos and the 

* Diodor. xiii. 38. 

* Thucyd. viii. 100. AlrBin^rot Si Sri iy tlri, sal yaulns 

ttvrhy KoBi^tiv ai rod, ffK<nraiis niy Kornrr^o’aro kkI iy Airfitf, KtH iy 
iyriripat tl Spa oroi KiyoTvro at yrjes, Svtto AiiSotey, See. 

1 construe rg iyriripM iroipii as meaning the mainland opposite CAias, 
not opponte JLesbos. The words may admit either sense, since Xlip and 
aifroB appear so immediately before : and the situation for the scouts was 
much more suitable, opposite the northern portion of CAios, 
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continent, by a somewhat longer route. The Athenian scouts 
were planted so as to descry the Peloponnesian fleet if it either 
passed through this strait or neared the island of Lesbos. Ilut 
Mindarus did neither ; thus eluding their watch and reaching 
the Hellespont without the knowledge of the Athenians. 
Having passed two days in provisioning his ships, receiving 
besides from the Chians three tesserakosts (a Chian coin of 
unknown value) for each man among his seamen, he departed 
on the third day from Chios, but took a southerly route and 
rounded the island in all haste on its western or sea side. 
Having reached and passed the northern latitude of Chios, he 
took an eastward course, with Lesbos at some distance to his 
left-hand, direct to the mainland; which he touched at a 
harbour called Karterii in the Phokaean territory. Here he 
stopped to give the crew their morning meal : he then crossed 
the arc of the Gulf of KymS to the little islets called Arginusae 
(close on the Asiatic continent opposite Mityl^ng), where he 
again halted for supper. Continuing his voyage onward during 
most part of. the night, he was at HarmatOs (on the continent, 
directly northward and opposite to Methymna) by the next 
day’s morning meal : then still hastening forward after a short 
halt, he doubled Cape Lektum, sailed along the Troad and 
past Tenedos, and reached the entrance of the Hellespont 
before midnight ; where his ships were distributed at Sigeium, 
Rhoeteium, and other neighbouring plares.^ 

^ Tbucyd. viii. loi. The latter portion of this voyage is sufHdently 
distinct ; the earlier poiUoti less soi I describe it in the text diffeienUy 
from all the best and most recent editors of Thucydides ; from whom I 
dissent with the less reluctance, as they all here take the giavest liberty 
with his text, inserting the negative o* on pare conjecture, without the 
authority of a single MS. Niebuhr has laid it down as almost a canon of 
criticism that this is never to be done : yet here we have Krilger recom- 
mending it, and Hanck, Gollet, Dr. Arnold, Poppo, and M. Didot, all 
adopting it as a part of the text of Thucydidte ; without even following the 
caution of Bekfcer in his small edition, who admonishes the reader 1^ 
enclosing the word in brackets. Nay, T3i. Arnold goes so &i as to say in 
his note, “ Tits correeifen it so certain and so necessary, that it onh shows 
the inattention of the earlier editors that it was not made lony since. 

The words of Thucydides, without this correction and os they stood 
universally before Haack’s edition (even in Bekker’s edition of l&ii), are — 

*0 St MivSapas ii> roirif xal ed in rijs Xtov r&a ECeXsiron-qtrf^v VTfts 
imatnadiiemt Svotv iiitipais, Kal Xa^ivTts mpk ray XCay rpiis Tfinrap«. 
Kooris iKcuSTOs Xfar rp rpirp BA raxietr iwalpavoip in ru* Xlou 
ire\i{y(at, Tvo seeatTixoKri rats ir vp ’^piotp yavola, iwk 
ty apfitrtp§ riiy Atorfioy lFx#*'v*t tn\eay irl riy ifrtipoy, 
Kal upocffoMyres r^s iuKOtSos is rbo iy Kaprepelais hsplva, Kol iptorttranj- 
aipLtvoi, raparrkeiaanTes sdiv Kufialay Searytnroiovyrai ty 'Apyiryoiaass t9s 
iustpou, iy irraripas r^s VliTu\iirr}s, See. 
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By this well-laid course, and accelerated voyage, the 
Peloponnesian fleet completely eluded the lookers-out of 

Haack and the other eminent critics just mentioned, all insist that these 
words as tiiey stand are absurd and contradictory, and that it is indis- 
pensable to insert oi before irrAdyim ; so that the sentence stands in their 
editions da-afpouirip ix Xlou oi vthiyiai. They all picture to 
themselves the fleet of Mindanis ns sailing from the town of Chios 
vtaref, and going out at the northern stmit. Admitting this, they say, 
plausibly enough, that the words of the old text involve a contradiction, 
because Mindaius would he going in the direction towards Eresus, and. not 
away from it j though even then, the propriety of their coircction would 
be disputable. But the word irexdyior, when applied to ships departing 
from Chios — though it may perhaps mean that tliey round the north- 
eastern corner of the island and then strike west round Lesbos — yet means 
also as naturally, and more naturally, to announce them os ckparting by the 
ouUr sea, or sailing ou the sea side (round the southern and western coast) 
of the island. Accept this nuaning, and the old words construe perfectly 
well. 'Avalpety 4k tvs Xlou sreAdyios is the natural and proper phrase for 
describing the circuit of Mindanis round the south and west coast of Chios. 
This, too, was the only way by which he could have escaped the scouts and 
the ships of Thrasyllus: for which same purpose of avoiding Athenian 
ships, we find (viii. 8o) the squadron of IGearchus, on another occasion, 
making a long circuit out to sea. If it be supposed (which those who read 
oi sreAdyiai must suppose) that Miadams sailed first up the northern strait 
between Chios and tnc mainland, and then turned his course east towards 
Phokaa, this would have been the course which Thre^llns expected that 
he w'ould take j and it is hardly possible to explain why he was not seen 
both by the Athenian scouts os well as ^ the Athenian garrison’ at their 
station of Delphinium on Chios itself. '\^ereas by taking the circuitous 
route round the southern and western coast, he never came in sight either 
of one or the other ; and he was enabled, when he got round to the 
latitude north of the island, to turn to the right and take a straight 
easterly course with Lesbos on his left hand, but at a sufficient distance from 
land to he out of sight of all scouts. ’AviyetrBai 4k tvs Xlou snAiytos (Xen. 
Hellen. ii. l, 17) means to strike into the open sea, quite clear of the coast 
of Asia : that passage does not decisively indicate whether the ships 
rounded the south-east or the north-east corner of the island. 

We are here told that the seamen of Mindarus received irom the Chians 
per head three Chian tessarahostJ!, Now this is a small Chian coin, no- 
where else mentioned ; and it is surprising to find so petty and local a 
denomination of money here specified oy Thucydides, contrasted with the 
different manner in which Xenophon describes Chian payments to the Pelo- 
ponnesian seamen (Hellen. i. 6, 12 ; ii i, 5). But the voyage of Mindarus 
round the south and west of the island explains the circumstance. He 
must have landed twice on the island during this circumnavigation (perhaps 
starting in the evening), for dinner and supper : and this Chian coin (which 
probably had no circulation out of the island) served each man to buy pro- 
visions at the Chian landing-places. It was not convenient to Alindarus to 
take aboard more provisions m kind at the town of Chios ; because he bad 
aheady aboard a stock of provisions for two flays — ^the subsequent portion of 
his voy^e, along the coast of Asia to Sigeium, during which he could not 
afford time to halt and buy them, and where indeed the territory was not 
fidcndly. 

It is enough if I can show that the old text of Thu(^did£s will construe 
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Thrasyllus, and reached the opening of the Hellespont when 
that admiral was barely apprised of its departure from Chios. 
AVhen it arrived at Harmatds, however, opposite to and almost 
within sight of the Athenian station at Mcthymna, its progress 
could no longer remain a secret. As it advanced still farther 
along the Troad, the momentous news circulated everywhere, 
and was promulgated through numerous fire-signals and 
beacons on the hill, by friend as well as by foe. 

These signals were perfectly visible, and perfectly intelligible, 
to the two hostile squadrons now on guard on each side of the 
Hellespont : eighteen Athenian triremes at Sestos in Europe — 
sixteen Peloponnesian triremes at Abydos in Asia. To the 
former, it was destruction to be caught by this powerful enemy 
in the narrow channel of the Hellespont. They quitted Sestos 
in the middle of the night, passing opposite to Abydos, and 
keeping a southerly course close' along the shore of the 
Chersonese, in the direction towards Eltefls at the southern 
extremity of that peninsula, so as to have the chance of escape 
in the open sea and of joining Thrasyllus. But they would not 
have been allowed to pass even the hostile station at Abydos, 
had not the Peloponnesian guardships received the strictest 
orders from Mindkrus, transmitted before he left: Chios, or 
perhaps even before he left AGl^tus, that if he should attempt 
the start, they were to keep a vigilant and special look-out for 
his commg, and reserve themselves to lend him such assistance 
as might be needed, in case he were attacked by Thrasyllus. 

very well, without the violent intrusion of this conjeclnial oi. But I can 
show more ; for this negative actually renders even the construction of the 
sentence awktvard at least, if not inadmissible. Surely, iralpavinv oi veKi. 
yutt, — ought to be followed by a correlative adjective or participle 

belongii^ to the same verb imlpotKrtv t yet if we take Uxovra as such 
conrelative parliciple, how are we to construe ftrXeoy ? In order to express 
the sense which Hoack brings out, we ought surely to have different words, 
such as — ouK airnpov i« Xlav roAdyiai, oM.' iv aptirrep^ ripf Adcrffat/ 
?Xmwes SirA.eoi' iirl ri/r tfarcipot'. Even the change of tense from present to 
past, when we follow the construction of Haack, is awkward j while if we 
understand the words in the sense which I propose, the change of tense is 
perfectly admissible, since the two verbs do not both refer to the same 
movement or to the same portion of the voyagfe. “ Tit Jlat starts fiom 
Chios out by the seaside of the islands but when it came to have Les&s on 
the left-kand, it sailed straight to the continent." 

I hope that I am not too late to make good my ypaf 1 }y ioiias, or protest 
a^nst the unwarranted right of Tbuiwdidean citizens^ which the recent 
Mitors have conferred upon this word oi in c. loi. The old text ought 
certainly to be restored ; oi if these editors maintain their views, th^ oisht 
at least to enclose the word in brackets. In the edition of ThneydiSs, 
published at Leipsic, 1845, by C. A Kotb, I observe that the text is stiU 
correctly printed, without the negative. 
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When the signals first announced the arrival of Mindarus, the 
Peloponnesian guardships at Abydos could not know in what 
position he was, nor whether the main Athenian fleet might 
not be near upon him. Accordingly they acted on these 
previous orders, holding themselves in reserve in their station at 
Abydos, until daylight should arrive, and they should be better 
informed. They thus neglected the Athenian Hellespontine 
squadron in its escape from Sestos to Eltefis.^ 

1 Thucyd. viii. 102 . Ot Si ’ABnva7oi iv 2i?(rT^, . ... &s auToiioiVs 
ppvxTapol ia^patvov, Kal ^trOdvomo ra irvph i^aiipvris iroWjk iv rp voAepli} 
Ipavtiva, tyvaaav Sri tavAtoutriv ot IliXmroyi'iiirtot, Kai rrjs airr^s rainns 
vvKTis wi elxov rixotis, ivopl^avrts rp Xopiroviiirip, vapiirXeov Iv' ‘EXaioSj'- 
Tos, Pov\6pevoi 4iar\tSa’at is -riiv oipvxtopiav ras rawoKopluv ravs. Kat 
ras piv iv ’AffiS^ iKKaiStKo, vavs iAaBov, Tpooiprjpdviiis <j>v- 
AaKTis ivtvKip, urois avrSv ItvaKat e(ovifiv, ^v Ix- 

vAiourf ras Si poriroS KtvSipov &pa tip KariSdvres, &c. 

Here, again, we have a difficult text, which has mudi perplexed the com- 
mentators, and which I venture to translate (as it stands in my text) differ- 
ently ftom all of them. The words — wpoeip^pivt)! ifnfJip 

Mxk'p, Svees airav dvaueis S(outriv, ^v iK7rAisi»rt — are explained by the Scho- 
liast to mean — “ Although watch tod been enjoined to them (t.e. to the 
Peloponnesian guard-squadron at Abydos) by the friendly approaching fleet 
jof Mindarus), otat they should keep strict guard on the Athenians at Sestos, 
in case the latter should sail out.” 

Dr. Arnold, Gdller, Poppo, and M. Didot, all accept this construction, 
though all agree that it is most harsh and confused. The former says, 
“ This again is most strangely intended to mean, irpoeipupivov alnots iirh 
r&v I'KtvXtSv'r cev ptXav ^sXdirtrru' rohi iroXtpims." 

To construe rf ^tXltp ^irfirA^i as equivalent to iirhruv iwnrAeivruv iplXuv, 
is certainly such a harshness as we ought to he very glad to escape. And 
the construction of the Scholiast involves another liberty which I cannot but 
consider as objectionable. He supplies, in his paraphrase, the word k af t 0 c 
— although — from his own imagination. There is no indication of although, 
either express or implied, in the text pf Thucydidfis ; end it appears to me 
hazardous to assume into the meaning so decisive a particle without any’ 
authority. The genitive absolute, wton annexed to toe main predication 
aflirmed in the verb, usually denotes something naturally connected with it 
in the way of cause, concomitancy, explanation, or modification — ^not some- 
thing opposed to it, requiring to be pre&ced by an although ; if this latter 
be intended, then the word although is expressed, not left to be understood. 
After Thucydides has told us that the Athenians at Sestos escaped their 
opposite enemies at Abydos — ^when he next goes on to add something 
under the genitive absolute, we expect that it should be a new &ct which 
expUins why or how they escaped t but if the new fact which he tells us, 
far fiom explaining the escape, renders it more extmordinaiy (such as, that 
the Peloponnesians had received strict orders to watch Ihem}, he would 
surely prepare the reader for this new fact by an express parade such as 
although or notwilhitanJing, ■“ The Athenians escaped, although the Pelo- 
ponnesians had reedved the strictest orders to watch them and block them 
up.” As nothing equivalent to, or implying, the adversative partide 
although is to be found in the Greek words, so 1 infer, as a high proba- 
bility, that it is not to be sought in the meaning. 
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On arriving about daylight near the southern point of the 
Chersonese, these Athenians were descried by the fleet of 

Diftering from the commentators, I think that these words — vpaftpruiivijs 
tpv\aK7]S o^us a&ray hvaicus Ijtf — dfi 

assign the reason for the fact which had been immediately before announced, 
and which was really estraordinaiy ; viz. that the Athenian squadron was 
allowed to pass by Abydos, and escape from Sestos to Klmds. That reason 
was, that the Peloponnesian guard'Squadron had before received special 
orders from Mindaius, ia cotuentraU Hs altentisn and watrh/ulness his 
apf reaching sqtutdron ; hence it arose that they left the Athenians at Sestos 
unnoticed. 

The words MrXp are equivalent to rSy IvlirX^, 

and the pronoun avrSv, which immemalely follows, refers to iplKay (the 
apf reaching Jiat ef Jl/iftdarus), not to the Athenians at Sestos, as the 
Scholiast and the commentators construe it. This mistake about the 
reference of airHif seems to me to have put them all wrong. 

That (piKlip iniirKif must be construed as equivalent to ran ipl\ur 
Mir\^ is certain : but it is not equivalent to {nrh rav iiint\f6nay <pt\tcn — 
nor is it possible to construe the words as the Scholiast would understand 
them — "orders had hem previously given fy the approach (or arrivaljqf 
their friends s" whereby we should turn i hshtXovs into an acting and 
commandii^ personality. The “ approach of their friends ” is an event — 
which may properly be said “to nave produced an effect”— but which 
cannot be said " to have given previous orders.” It appears to me that 
ifitxlf firlitXs) is the dative case governed by ^vXaxns — “ a look-out for the 
arrival of Ike Peloponnesians” having been enjoined (upon these guard- 
ships at Abydos) — “ They bad keen ordered to •match for the approaching 
voyage ef their friends,” The English pr^sition for expresses here 
exactly the sense of the Greek dative — that is, me obfect, purpose, or persons 
whose benefit is referred to. 

The words immediately succeed!^ — 3 ir«s idrtuiv (rSy tpiiuni) ivaieSs 
S^aveiv, i)v fsirAtwo-i — are an e.xpaiidun of consequences intended to follow 
from — ipuXBK^i ^iXlsp fv(irX9>. “ shall watch for the approach of 
the main fleet, in order diat they may devote special and paramount regard to 
its safety, in case it makes a start.” For the phrase dvaKur tyeai, compare 
Herodot, i. 24 ; viii. 109. Plutarch, Theseus, c. 33, ivoicur, ^vXaKTiKfir, 
vparoftTSKtis, iin^eXSs — the notes of Arnold and Gdller here } and 
KUbner, Gr. Gr, sect. 533, iyanSs ttxurrivhs for frtpXrTcrto. The 
words dvoKur ix^tv express the anxious and special vigilance which the 
Peloponnesian squadron at Abydos was directed to keep for the arrival of 
hlindorus and his fleet, which was a matter of doubt and danger : but they 
would not be pro^ly applicable to the duty of that sauadron as respects 
the opposite Atheiuan squadron at Sestos, which was hardly of superior force 
to themselves, and was heades an avowed enemy, in smht of their own port. 

XiOStly, the words jmrXionrt refer to Mindarus ana Id r fleet about (0 stent 
from Chios, as their subject— siai to the Athenians at Sestos. 

The whole sentence would stand th^, if we dismiss the pecuh'aiities of 
Tbucydidds and express the meaning in common Greek — Kalrdr/d)' hr 
'kSddttf iKiadSim otais (’AAivoTst) fXaBof' •epotlfntro ykp (iKetrais rdb vavaiy) 
^uXcEo’ceiv rdr inteKtay rSy ^t\ay, Hr us airSy (ray ^fXoa') iyoKus 
tfovoiy, ijy bmr^uei. The verb ipv}idoooiy here (and of course the 
abstract substantive ^vX^ which represents it) signifies to watch for or 
wait for t like Thucjtd. iL 3, ^uxdfswe* fri viiera, ko) ctirrd rb utpUpSjiay ; 
also viii. 41, i^iXaireo. 
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Mindarus which had come the night before to the opposite 
stations of Sigeium and Rhoateium. The latter immediately 
gave chase : but the Athenians, now in the wide sea, contrived 
to escape most of them to Imbros — not without the loss 
however of four triremes, one even captured with all the crew 
on board, near the temple of Protesilaus at Elreds ; the crews 
of the other three escaped ashore. Mindarus was now joined 
by the squadron from Abydos, and their united force (eighty- 
six triremes strong) was employed for one day in trying to 
storm Elseils. Failing in this enterprise, the fleet retired to 
Abydos. Before all could arrive there, Thrasyllus with his 
fleet arrived in haste from Eresus, much disappointed that his 
scouts had been eluded and all his calculations baffled. Two 

If we construe the words in this way, they will appear in perfect 
harmony with the general scheme and purpose of Mindarus. That admiral 
is bent upon carrying his fleet to the Ilcllespont, but to avoid an action 
with ITirasyllus in doing so. This is ^flicult to accomplish, and can only 
he done b3’ great secrecy of proceeding, os well as Iw an unusual route. 
He sends or£rs beforehand from Chios (perhaps even from Mildtus, before 
he quitted that place) to the Peloponnesian squadron guarding the Helles- 
pont at Abydos. He contemplates the possible cose that Thrasyllus may 
detect his plan, intercept him on the passage, and perhaps block mm up or 
compel him to fight in some roadstead or bay on the coast opposite Lestxis, 
or on the Troad (which would indeed have come to rass, had he been seen 
Iw a single hostile fishing-boat in rounding the island of Chios). How the 
orders sent forward, direct the Peloponnesian squadron at Abydos wbat 
they are to do in this contingency ; since without such orders, the captain 
of the squadron would not nave known what to do, assuming Mindarus to 
he intercepted by Thrasyllus — ^whether to remain on guard at the Helles- 
pont, whicn was his special duty ; or to leave the Hellespont unguarded, 
keep his attention concentrated on Mindarus, and come forth to lielp him. 
“ Let your first thov^ht be to ensure the safe arrival of the main fleet at 
the Hellespont, and to come out and render help to it, if it be attacked in 
its route $ even though it be necessary for that purpose to leave the Helles- 
pont for a time Unguarded.” Mindarus could not tell beforehand the exact 
moment when he would start from Chios — noi was it indeed absolutely 
certain that he would start at all, if the enemy were watching him : his 
orders were therefore sent, eondilional upon bis being able to get oif (^v 
But he was lucky enough, by the well-laid plan of his 
voyage, to get to the Hellespont without encountering an enemy. The 
Peloponnesian squadron at Abydos, however, having received his special 
orders — when the fire-signals acquainted them that he was approa^ng, 
thought only of keeping uemselves in reserve to lend him assistance if he 
needed it, and neglected the Athenians opposite. As it was night, pro- 
hahly the best thing which they could do, was to wait in Abydos for day- 
light, until they could leam particulars of his position, and how or where 
they could render aid. 

We thus see both the general purpose of Mindarus, and in what manner 
the orders which he 1^ transmitted to the Peloponnesian squadron at 
Abydos, brought about indirectly the escape of the Athenian squadron 
wiuioat interruption from Sestos. 
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Toloponnesian triremes, which had been more adventurous than 
the rest in pursuing the Athenians, fell into his hands. He 
awaited at Elseds the return of the fugitive Athenian squadron 
from Imbros, and then began to prepare his triremes, seventy- 
six in number, for a general action. 

After five days of such preparation, his fleet was brought to 
battle, sailing northwards towards Sestos up the Hellespont, 
by single ships ahead, along the coast of the Chersonese, or on 
the European side. The left or most advanced squadron 
under Thrasyllus, stretched even beyond the headland called 
Kynossema, or the Dog’s Tomb, ennobled by the legend and 
the chapel of the Trojan queen Hecuba: it was thus nearly 
opposite Abydos, while the right squadron under Thrasybulus 
was not very far from the southern mouth of the strait, nearly 
opposite Dardanus. Mindarus on his side brought into action 
eighty-six triremes (ten more than Thrasyllus in total number), 
extending from Abydos to Dardanus on the Asiatic shore j the 
Syracusans under Hermokratfis bemg on the right, opposed 
to Thrasyllus, while Mindarus with the Peloponnesian 
ships was on the left opposed to Thrasybulus. The epibatse 
or maritime hoplites on board the ships of Mindarus are 
said to have been superior to the Athenians, but the latter 
had the advantage in skilful pilots and nautical manoeuv- 
ring : nevertheless the description of the battle tells us 
how much Athenian manoeuvring had fallen off since the 
glories of Phorniion at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war; nor would that eminent seaman have selected for 
the scene of a naval battle the narrow waters of the Helles- 
pont. Mindarus took the aggressive, advancing to attack near 
the European shore, and trying to outflank his opponents on 
both sides, as well as to drive them up against the land. 
Thrasyllus on one wing, and Thrasybulus on the other, by 
rapid movements, extended themselves so as to frustrate this 
attempt to outflank themj but in so doing, they stripped and 
weakened the centre, which was even deprived of the sight of 
the left wing by means of the projecting headland of Kynos- 
sSma. Thus unsupported, the centre was vigorously attacked 
and roughly handled by the middle division of Mindarus. Its 
ships were driven up against the land, and the assailants even 
disembarked to push their victory against the men ashore^ But 
this partial success threw the central Peloponnesian division 
itself into disorder, while Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus carried 
on a conflict at first equal, and presently victorious, against the 
ships on the right and left of the enemy. Havmg driven back 
vor viiT w 
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both these two divisions, they easily chased away the disordered 
ships of the centre, so that the whole Peloponnesian fleet was 
put to flight, and found shelter first in the river Meidius, next 
in Abydos. The narrow breadth of the Hellespont forbade 
either long pursuit or numerous captures. Nevertheless eight 
Chian ships, five Corinthians, two Ambrakian and as many 
Boeotian, and from Sparta, Syracuse, Pell^ne and Leukas, one 
each — fell into the hands of the Athenian admirals ; who how- 
ever on their own side lost fifteen ships. They erected a trophy 
on the headland of Kynossema, near the tomb or chapel of 
Hecuba ; not omitting the usual duties of burying their own 
dead, and giving up those of the enemy under the customary 
request for truce.^ 

A victory so incomplete and indecisive would have been little 
valued by the Athenians, in the times preceding the Sicilian 
expedition. But since that overwhelming disaster, followed by 
so many other misfortunes, and last of all, by the defeat of 
Thymocharis with the revolt of Eubcea — their spirit had been 
so sadly lowered, that the trireme which brought the news of 
the battle of Kynossema, seemingly towards the end of August 
41 1 B.C., was welcomed with the utmost delight and triumph. 
They began to feel as if the ebb-tide had reached its lowest 
point, and had begun to turn in their favour, holding out some 
hopes of ultimate success in the war. Another piece of good 
fortune soon happened to strengthen this belief. Mindarus 
was compelled to reinforce himself at the Hellespont by sending 
Hippokrates and Epikles to bring the fleet of fifty triremes now 
acting at Euboea.® This was in itself an important relief to 
Athens, by withdrawing an annoying enemy near home. But 
it was still further enhanced by the subsequent misfortunes of 
the fleet, which in passing round the headland of Mount Athos 
to get to Asia, was overtaken by a terrific storm and nearly 
destroyed, with great loss of life among the crews ; so that a 
remnant only under HippokratSs survived to join Mindarus.® 

^ Thucyd. viii. 105, 106 ; Diodor. xiii. 39, 40. 

The general account which Diodorus gives of this battle, is, even in its 
most essential features, not reconcileable with Thucydidds. It is vain to 
try to blend them. I have been able to borrow &om Diodorus hardly any- 
thing except his statement of the superiority of the Athenian pilots, and 
Peloponnesian epibatse. He states that twenty-five fresh smps arrived to 
join the Athenians in fbe middle of the battle, and determined the victory 
in their &vour : this drcumstance is evidently borrowed from the subse- 
quent conSict a few months afterwards. 

We owe to him, however, the mention of the chapel or tomb of Hecuba 
on the headland of Kynossfma. ® Thucyd. viii. 107 ; Diodor. xiii. 41. 

* Diodor. xiii. 41. It is probable that this fleet was in pieat part 
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But though Athens was thus exempted from all fear of 
aggression on the side of Eubfea, the consequences of this 
departure of the fleet were such as to demonstrate how irrepar- 
ably the island itself had passed out of her supremacy. 'I'he 
inhabitants of Chalkis and the other cities, now left without 
foreign defence against her, employed themselves jointly with the 
Boeotians, whose interest in the case was even stronger than their 
own, in divesting Euboea of its insular character, % construct- 
ing a mole or bridge across the Euripus, the narrowest portion 
of the Eubcean strait, where Chalkis was divided from Bceotia. 
From each coast a mole was thrown out, each mole guarded at 
the extremity by a tower, and leaving only an intermediate 
opening, broad enough for a single vessel to pass through, 
covered by a wooden bridge. It was in vain that the Athenian 
Theramenfis, rvith thirty triremes, presented himself to obstruct 
the progress of the undertaking. The Euboeans and Boeotians 
both prosecuted it in such numbers, and with so much zeal, 
that it was speedily brought to completion. Euboea, so lately 
the most important island attached to Athens, is from hence- 
forward a portion of the mainland, altogether independent of 
her, even though it should please fortune to re-establish her 
maritime power.^ 

Boeotian ; and twelve seamen who escaped from the wreck commemorated 
thdi rescue an inscription in the temple of Ath£n 3 at Korfmeia ; which 
inscription was read and copied by Ephoius. By an exaggerated and over- 
literal confidence in the words of it, Diodorus is led to affirm that these 
twelve men were the only persons saved, and that every other person j'er- 
ished. But we know perfectly that HippokratSs himself survived, and that 
he was alive at the subsequent battle of Kyzikus (Xenoph. Hellen. i. i, 23}. 

Respecting the dan^r of sailing round the promontory of Athos, the 
reader is referred to a former chapter of this work, wherein the ship-canal, 
cut across the Isthmus by order of Xerxes, is described ; together with an 
instructive citation from Colonel Leake’s Travels. See vol. v. ch. xxxviii. 
of this History. 

1 Diodor. xiii. 47. He places this event a year later, but I aCTce with 
Sieveis in conceiving it as following with little delay on the withdrawal of 
die protecting fleet (Sievers, Comment, in Xenoph. Plellen. p. 9; sot. p. 66 ). 

See Colonel Leake’s Travels in Northern Greece, for a description of ■ 
the Euripus, and the adjoining ground, with a plan, voL ii, ch. xiv. 
p. 259-265. 

I cannot make out from Colonel Leake what is the exact breadth of the 
channel. Strabo talks in his time of a bridge reaching 200 feet (x. p. 400). 
But there must have been material alteraUons made lyr the inhabitants of 
Chalkis during the time of Alexander the' Great (Straho, x. p. 447). .The 
bridge here described by Diodorus, covering an open space brow enough 
for one ship, could scarcely have be^ more than 20 feet broad ; for it was 
not at all aes^ned to render the passage easy. The ancient ships could all 
lower their masts, 1 cannot but think that Colonel Leake (p. 259) must 
have read in Diodorus idii. 47 — 06 in place of S, 
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The battle of Kynossfima produced no very important con- 
sequences, except that of encouragement to the Athenians. 
Even just after the action, Kyzikus revolted from them, and on 
the fourth day after it, the Athenian fleet, hastily refitted at 
Sestos, sailed to that place to retake it. It was unfortified, so 
that they succeeded with little difficulty, and Imposed upon it a 
contribution : moreover in the voyage thither, they gained an 
additional advantage by capturing, off the southern coast of 
the Propontis, those eight Peloponnesian triremes which had 
accomplished, a little while before, the revolt of Byzantium. 
But on the other hand, as soon as the Athenian fleet had left 
Sestos, Mindarus sailed from his station at Abydos to Eloefis, 
and recovered all the triremes captured from him at Kynossema, 
which the Athenians had there deposited j except some of them 
which were so much damaged that the inhabitants of Elaelis 
set them on fire.^ 

But that which now began to constitute a for more important 
element of the war, was, the difference of character between 
Tissaphernfis and Phamabazus, and the transfer of the 
Peloponnesian fleet from the satrapy of the former to that of 
the latter. Tissaphern^s, while furnishing neither aid nor pay to 
the Peloponnesians, had by his treacherous promises and bribes 
enervated all their proceedings for the last year, with the 
deliberate view of wasting both the belligerent parties. Phar- 
nabazus was a brave and earnest man, who set himself to assist 
them strenuously, by men as well as by money, and who laboured 
hard to put down the Athenian power; as we shall find him 
labouring equally hard, eighteen years afterwards, to bring 
about its partial renovation. From this time forward, Persian 
aid becomes a reality in the Grecian war; and in the main — 
first through the hands of Phamabazus, next through those of 
the younger Cyrus — the determining reality. For we shall find 
that while the Peloponnesians are for the most part well paid, 
out of the Persian treasury — the Athenians, destitute of any 
such resource, are compelled to rely on the contributions which 
they can levy here and there, without established or accepted 
right ; and to interrupt for this purpose even the most promis- 
ing career of success. Twenty-six years afler this, at a time 
when Sparta had lost her Persian allies, the Lacedaemonian 
Teleutias tried to appease the mutiny of his unpaid seamen, by 
telling them how much nobler it was to extort pay from the 
enemy by means of their own swords, than to obtain it by 


^ Thucyd. vili. 107. 
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truckling to the foreigner and probably the Athenian general:*, 
during these previous years of struggle, tried similar appeals to 
the generosity of their soldiers. But it is not the less certain, 
that the new constant paymaster now introduced gave fearful 
odds to the Spartan cause. 

The good pay and hearty co-operation which the Pelopon- 
nesians novr' enjoyed from Pharnabazus, only made them the 
more indignant at the previous deceit of Ti.ss.aphemes. Under 
the influence of this sentiment, they readily lent aid to the 
inhabitants of Antandrus in expelling his general jili-sakes with 
the Persian garrison. Arsakes had recently committed an act 
of murderous perfidy, under the influence of some unexplained 
pique, against the Delians established at Adramyttium : he had 
summoned their principal citizens to take part as allies in an 
expedition, and had caused them all to be surrounded, shot 


down, and massacred during the morning meal. Such an act 
was more than sufficient to excite hatred and alarm among the 
neighbouring Antandrians, who invited from Abydos, across 
the mountain range of Ida, a body of Peloponnesian hoplites ; 
by whose aid Antandrus was liberated from the Persians.- 
In Miletus as well as in Knidus, Tissaphemes had already 
experienced the like humiliation:® Lichas was no longer alive 
to back his pretensions : nor do we hear that he obtained any 


result from the complaints of his envoy Gaulites at Sparta. 
Under these circumstances he began to fear that he had incurred 
a weight of enmity which might prove seriously inischievou.s, 
and he was not without jealousy of the popularity and possible 
success of Pharnabazus. The delusion respecting the Phenician 
fleet, now that Mindanis had openly broken with him and 
quitted Miletus, was no longer available to any useful purpose. 
Accordingly he dismissed the Phenician fleet to their own 
homes, pretending to have received tidings that the Phenician 
towns were endangered by sudden attacks from Arabia and 
Egypt ; * while he himself quitted Aspendus to revisit Ionia, as 


well as to go forward to the Hellespont for the purpose of renew- 
ing personal intercourse with the dissatisfied Peloponnesians, 


^ Xenoph. Hellen. v, i, 17. Compare a like explanadon, ander nobler 
circumstances, 60m the Spartan Kmlikratjdas, Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 7 ; 
Hutardi, Lysander, c. 6. _ 
s Thucyd. viit. io 3 ; Hiodur. xiii. 42. 

• 'Iltueyd. viii, 109. 

* Hiodoi. zlii. 46. This b the statement of Diodorus, and seems pro- 
bable enough } though he makes a strange confusion in the Ferstan aifahs 
of thb year, leaving out the name of TbsaphemSs, and jumbling the acts 
of Tissaphemfe with the name of Pharnabazus. 
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He wished, w'hile trying again to excuse his own treachery 
about the Phenician fleet, at the same time to protest against 
their recent proceedings at Antandrus; or, at the least, to 
obtain some guarantee against repetition of such hostility. 
His visit to Ionia, however, seems to have occupied some time, 
and he tried to conciliate the Ionic Greeks by a splendid 
sacrifice to Artemis at Ephesus.^ Having quitted Aspendus 
(as far as w'e can make out) about the beginning of August 
(4 1 1 B.C.), he did not reach the Hellespont until the month of 
November.® 

As soon as the Phenician fleet had disappeared, Alkibiad^s 
returned with his thirteen triremes from Phasfelis to Samos. 
He too, like Tissaphern^s, made the proceeding subservient 
to deceit of his own. He took credit with his countrymen for 

* Thucyd. viii. 109. It is at this point that we have to part company 
with the historian Thucydides, whose work not only closes without reach- 
ing any definite epoch or limit, but even breaks off (as we possscs it) in the 
middle of a .sentence. 

The full extent of this irreparable loss can hardly be conceived, except 
by those who have been called upon to study his work with the profound 
and minute attention required from an historian of Greece. To ^ss from 
Thucydides to the Hellenica of Xenophon, is a descent truly mournful s 
and yet, when we look at Grecian history as a whole, we have great reason 
to rejoice that even so inferior a work as the latter has reached us. The 
historical purposes and conceptions of Thucydides, as set forth by himself 
in his preface, are exalted and philosophical to a degree altogether wonder- 
ful, when we consider that he had no pre-existing models before him from 
which to derive them. And the eight books of bis work (in spite of the 
unfinished condition of the last) axe not unworthy of these large promises, 
either in spurit or in execution. Even the pepliarity, the condensation, 
and the harshness, of his style, though it sometimes bides firora us his full 
meaning, has the general effect of lending great additional force and of 
impressing his thoughts much more deeply upon every attentive reader. 

During the course of my previous volumes, I have had frequent occasion 
to notice the criticisms of Dr. Arnold in his edition of Thucydid^ ; most 
generally on points where I dissented from him. I have done this, piartly 
because I bebeve that Dr. Arnold’s edition is in most frequent use among 
English readers of Thucydides — ^partly because of the high esteem which I 
entertain for the liberal spirit, the etudilion, and the judgement, which piet- 
vade bis criticisms generally throughout the book. Dr. Arnold deserves, 
especially, the high commendation, not often to be bestowed even upon 
learned and exact commentators, of conceiving and appreciating antiquity 
as a living whole, and not merely as an aggregate of words and abstractions. 
His criticisms are continually adopted by Goller in the second edition of 
his Thuej'dides, and to a great degree also by Poppo. Desiring, as I do 
sincerely, that his edition may long miuntain its pre-eminence among 
Englirii students of Thucydidls, I have thought it my duty at the same 
time to indicate many of the points on which his remaiks either advance 01 
imply views of Grecian history different from my own. 

® Xenoph. Hellen. i. i, 9. 
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having enlisted the goodwill of the satrap more strong!}' tlian 
ever in the cause of Athens, and for hanng induced him to 
abandon his intention of bringing up the Phenician fleet.^ At 
this time Dorieus was at Rhodes with thirteen triremes, having 
been despatched by Mindarus (before his departure from 
Miletus) in order to stifle the growth of a philo-Athenian party 
in the island. Perhaps the presence of this force may have 
threatened the Athenian interest in Kos and Halikarnassus ; 
for we now find Alkibiad^s going to these places from Samos, 
with nine fre.sh triremes in addition to his own thirteen. 
Ha^ng erected fortifications at the town of Kos, he planted in 
it an Athenian officer and garrison. From Halikarnassus he 
levied large contributions; upon what pretence, or whether 
from simple want of money, we do not know. It was towards 
the middle of September that he returned to Samos." 

At the Hellespont, Mindarus had been reinforced after the 
battle of KynossSma by the squadron from Euboea ; at least 
by that portion of it which had escaped the storm off Mount 
Athos. The departure of the Peloponnesian fleet from Euboea 
enabled the Athenians also to send a few more ships to their 
fleet at Sestos. Thus ranged on the opposite sides of the 
strait, the two fleets came to a second action, wherein the 
Peloponnesians, under Agesandridas, had the advantage ; yet 
with little fruit. It was about the month of October, seemingly, 
that Dorieus 'with his fourteen triremes came from Rhodes to 
rejoin Mindarus at the Hellespont. He had hoped probably 
to get up the strait to Abydos during the night, but he was 
caught by daylight a little way from the entrance, near Rhoe- 
teium ; and the Athenian scouts instantly gave signal of his 
approach. Twenty Athenian triremes were despatched to 
attack him : upon which Dorieus fled, and sought safety by 
hauling his vessels ashore in the receding bay near Dardanus. 
The Athenian squadron here attacked him, but were repulsed 
and forced to sail back to Madytus. Mindarus was himself a 
spectator of this scene, from a distance; being engaged in 
sacrificing to Athene on the venerated hill of Ilium. He 
immediately hastened to Abydos, where he fitted out his whole 
fleet 'of 84 triremes; Pharnabazus co^jperating on the shore 
with his land-force. Having rescued the ships of Dorieus, his 

^ Thucyd, viii. lo8. Diodorus (xin. 38) talks of this influence of Alfci- 
biad8s over the satrap as if it were real. FIntarch (Alkihiad. c. s6) speaks 
in more qualified language. 

^ Thucyd. vlii. 108, rphr rb lurivapov. Haack and Sievem fsee Sie- 
vets. Comment, ad Xenoph. Hellen. p. 10^) construe this as indicating the 
middle of Aumist, which I think too early m the year. 
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next cnre was, to resist the entire Athenian fleet, which presently 
came to attack him under Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus. An 
obstinate naval combat took place between the two fleets, 
which lasted nearly the whole day with doubtful issue: at 
length, towards the evening, 20 fresh triremes were seen 
approat-hing. They proved to be the squadron of Alkibiadfes 
sailing from Samos : having probably heard of the re-junction 
of the squadron of Dorieus tvith the main Peloponnesian fleet, 
l;e had come with his own counterbalancing reinforcement.^ 
As soon as his purple fltig or signal was ascertained, the 
AtheniiUi fleet became animated vrith redoubled spirit. The 
new-comers aided them in pressing the action so vigorously, 
that the Peloponnesian fleet was driven back to Abydos, and 
there run ashore. Here the Athenians still followed up their 
success, and endeavoured to tow them all off. But the Persian, 
land-force protected them, and Pharnabazus himself was seen 
foremost in the combat ; even pushing into the water in person, 
ns far as his horse could stand. The main Peloponnesian fleet 
was thus preserved : yet the Athenians retired with an important 
victory, carrying off thirty triremes as prizes, and retaking those 
which they had themselves lost in the two preceding actions.* 
Mindarus kept his defeated fleet unemployed at Abydos 
during the winter, sending to Peloponnesus as well as among 
his allies to solicit reinforcements : in the mean time, he en- 
gaged jointly with Pharnabazus in operations by land against 
various Athenian allies on the continent. The Athenian 
admirals, on their side, instead of keeping their fleet united to 
prosecute the victory, were compelled to disperse a large 
portion of it in flying squadrons for collecting money, retaining 
only forty sail at Sestos ; while Thrasyllus in person went to 
Athens to proclaim the victory and ask for reinforcements. 
Pursuant to this request, thirty triremes were sent out under 
I’herameues ; who first endeavoured without success to impede 
the construction of the bridge between Euboea and Boeotia, 
and next sailed on a voyage among the islands for the purpose 
of collecting money. He acquired considerable plunder by 
de.scents upon hostile territory, and also extorted money from 
various parties, either contemplating or supposed to contemplate 
revolt, among the dependencies of Athens. At Paros, where 
the oligarchy established by Peisander in the conspiracy of the 


^ Diodoras {xiii. 46) and Plutarch (Alkib. c. 37) spwk of his coining 
to the Hellespont by accident — Jtari vix'l ’' — which is certainly veiy 
improbable. ^ 

* Xenoph. Ilcllen. i. i, 6, 7. 
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Four Hundred still subsisted, Theramenes deposed and fined 
the men who had exercised it — establishing a democracy in 
their room. From hence he passed to Macedonia, to the 
assistance and probably into the temporary pay, of Archelaus 
king of Macedonia, whom he aided for some time in the siege 
of Pydna; blocking up the town by sea while the Macedonians 
besieged it by land. The blockade having lasted the whole 
winter, Theramenes was summoned away, before its capture, 
to join the main Athenian fleet in Thrace : Archelaus hoivever 
took Pydna not long afterwards, and transported the town with 
its residents from the sea-board to a distance more than two 
miles inland.’- We trace in all these proceedings the evidence 
of that terrible want of money which now drove the Athenians 
to injustice, extortion, and interference with their allies, such 
as they had never committed during the earlier years of the -war. 

It is at this period that we find mention made of a fresh 
intestine commotion in Korkyra, less stained however with 
savage enormities than that recounted in the seventh year of 
the war. It appears that the oligarchical party in the island, 
which bad been for the moment nearly destroyed at that period, 
had since gained strength, and was encouraged by the mis- 
fortunes of Athens to lay plans for putting the island into the 
hands of the Lacedsmonians. The democratica! leaders, 
apprised of this conspiracy, sent to Naupaktus for the Athenian 
admiral Konon. He came with a detachment of 6ob Mes- 
senians, by the aid of Whom they seized the oligarchical 
conspirators in the market-place, putting a few to death, and 
banishing more than a thousand. The extent of their alarm 
is attested by the fact, that they liberated the slaves and con- 
ferred the right of citizenship upon the foreigners. The exiles, 
having retired to the opposite continent, came back shortly 
afterwards, and were admitted, by the connivance of a party 
within, into the market-place. A serious combat took place 
within the walls, which was at last made up by a compromise 
and by the restoration of the exiles.* We know nothing about 

’ Diodor. xiii. 47, 49. 

‘ Diador. xiii. 48. Sieveis (Coramentat. ad Xenopli. Hellen. p. is; 
and p. 65, not. 58) controverts lie reality of these tummls in Korkyia, here 
mentioned by Diodorus, but not mentioned in the Hellenika of X^qphon, 
and contradicted, as he thinks, by the n^ti-ve inference derivahte from 
Thucyd. iv. 48— ^<r« ye mrri tJv r 6 Ke;uiy rMe, But it appears to me 
that F. W. Ullrich (Beitrage zui Erkiarune des Thukydides, p. .gS- 99 ) 
properly eimlained this phrase of Thu^dides, as meaning, m the place here 
cited, the &st ten years of the Peloponnesian war, between the surprise of 
Platasa and the peace of Kikias. 
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the particulars of this compromise, but it seems to have been 
wisely drawn up and faithfully observed ; for we hear nothing 
a^ut Korkyra until about diirty-five years after this period, 
and the island is then presented to us as in the highest perfec- 
tion of cultivation and prosperity.^ Doubtless the emancipation 
of slaves, and the admission of so many new foreigners to the 
citizenship, contributed to this result. 

Meanwhile Tissaphernes, has'ing completed his measures in 
Ionia, arrived at the Hellespont not long after the battle of 
Abydos — seemingly about November 411 b.c. He was anxious 
to retain some credit with the Peloponnesians, for which an 
opportunity soon presented itself. Alkibiades, then in com- 
mand of the Athenian fleet at Sestos, came to visit him in all 
the pride of victory, bringing the customary presents j but the 
satrap seized his person and sent him away to Sardis as a prisoner 
in custody, aftirming that he had the Great Sling’s express 
orders for carrying on war with the Athenians.® Here was an 
end of all the delusions of Alkibiades, respecting pretended 
power of influencing the Persian counsels. Yet these delusions 
had already served his purpose by procuring for him a renewed 
position in the Athenian camp, which his own military energy 
enabled him to sustain and justify. 

Towards the middle of this winter the superiority of the fleet 
of Mindarus at Abydos, over the Athenian fleet at Sestos, had 
become so great (partly, as it would appear, through reinforce- 
ments obtained by the former — ^partly through the dispersion 
of the latter into flying squadrons from want of pay) that the 
Athenians no longer dared to maintain their position in the 
Hellespont They sailed round the southern’ point of the 
Chersonese, and took station at Kardia on the western side of 
the isthmus of that Peninsula. Here, about the commence- 
ment of spring, they were rejoined by Alkibiadfis; who had 
found means to escape from Sardis, (along with Mantitheus, 
another Athenian prisoner,) first to Klazomenas, and next to 
Lesbos, where he collected a small squadron of five triremes. 
The dispersed squadrons of the Athenian fleet being now all 
summoned to concentrate, Theramente came to Kardia from 
Macedonia, and Thrasybulus from Thasos; whereby the 
Athenian fleet was rendered superior in number to that of 
Mindarus. News was brought that the latter had moved with 

1 see no reason to rail in question the tiuth of these disturbances in 
Kfiilcyra here aUuded to by Diodorus. 

t Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 2, 25. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. 1 . i, 95 Plutarch, AUcilnadSs, c. 27, 
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his fleet from the Hellespont to Kyzikus, and was now engngvcl 
in the siege of that place, jointly with Pharnabazus and the 
Persian land-force. 

His vigorous attacks had in fact already carried the pkice, 
when the Athenian admirals resolved to attack him there, and 
contrived to do it by surprise. Having passed fir.st from 
Kardia to Elseds at the south of the Chersonese, they sailed 
up the Hellespont to Prokonnesus by night, so that their 
passage escaped the notice of the Peloponnesian guard-ships 
at Abydos.' 

Resting at Prokonnesus one night, and seizing every boat on 
the island, in order that their movements might be kept secret, 
Alkibiades warned the assembled seamen that they must pre- 
pare for a sea-fight, a land-fight, and a wall-fight, all at once. 
“ We have no money (said he), while our enemies have plenty 
from the Great King.” Neither zeal in the men, nor con- 
trivance in the commanders, was wanting. A body of hoplites 
were landed on the mainland in the territory of Kyzikus, for 
the puipose of operating a diversion ; after which the fleet was 
distributed into three divisions under Alkibiadfis, Theramencs, 
and Thrasybulus. The former, advancing near to Kyzikus 
with his single division, challenged the fleet of Mindarus, and 
contrived to inveigle him by pretended flight to a distance 
from the harbour ■, while the other Athem'an divisions, assisted 
by hazy and rainy weather, came up unexpectedly, cut off his 
retreat, and forced him to run his ships ashore on the neigh- 
bouring mainland. After a gallant and hard-fought battle, 
partly on shipboard, partly ashore — at one time unpromising 
to the Athenians, in spite of their superiority of number, but 
not very intelligible in its details, and differently conceived by 
our two authorities — both the Peloponnesian fleet by sea and 
the forces of Pharnabazus on land were completely defeated. 
Mindarus himself was slain ; and the entire fleet, every single 
trireme, was captured, except the triremes of SjTacuse, which 
were burnt by their own crews j wdiile Kyzikus itself surrendered 
to the Athenians, and submitted to a large contribution, being 
spared from all other harm. The booty taken by the victors 
was abundant and valuable. The number of the triremes thus 
captured or destroyed is differently given j the lowest estimate 
states it at 6o, the highest at 8o.‘ 

* Diodor. xiii. 49. Diodorus especially notices this feet, which must 
obviously be correct. Without it, the surprise of Mindarus could uot have 
been accomplished. 

^ Xenoph. Hetlen. i. l, 14-20; Diodor. xiii. 5O, 51. 
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This capital action, ably planned and bravely executed by 
AlkibiadC's and his two collea^es (about April 410 n.c.), 
changed sensibly the relative position of the belligerents. The 
Peloponnesians had now no fleet of importance in Asia, though 
they probably still retained a small squadron at the station 
of Miletus ; while the Athenian fleet was more powerful and 
meiucing than ever. The dismay of the defeated army is 
forcibly portrayed in the laconic despatch sent by Hippokratfes 
(secretary of the late admiral Mindarus) to the Ephors at 
Sparta ; — " All honour and advantage are gone from us : 
Mindarus is slain ; the men are starving : we are in straits what 
to do."* The Ephors doubtless heard the same deplorable 
tale from more than one witness ; for this particular despatch 
never reached them, having been intercepted and carried to 
Athens. So discouraging was the view which they entertained 
of the future, that a Lacedmmonian embassy with Endius at 
their head, came to Athens to propose peace ; or rather 
perhaps Endius (ancient friend and guest of AlkibiadSs, who 
had already been at Athens as envoy before) was allowed to 
come thither now again to sound the temper of the city, in a 
sort of informal manner which admitted of being easily dis- 
avowed if mjthing came of it. For it is remarkable that 
Xenophon makes no mention of this embassy ; and his silence, 
though not sufilicient to warrant us in questioning the reality 
of the event — ^which is stated by Diodorus, perhaps on the 
authority of Theopompus, and is noway improbable in itself — 
nevertheless leads me to doubt whether the Ephors themselves 
admitted that they had made or sanctioned the proposition. 
It is to be remembered, that Sparta, not to mention her obliga- 
tion to her confederates generally, was at this moment bound 
by special convention to Persia to condude no separate peace 
with Athens. 

According to Diodorus, Endius, having been admitted to 
speak in the Athenian assembly, invited the Athenians to make 
peace with Sparta on the following terms : — That each party 
should stand just as they were ; That the garrisons on both 
sides should be withdrawn ; That prisoners should be exchanged, 
one Lacedtemonian against one Athenian. Endius insisted in 
bis speech on the mutual mischief which each was doing to the 

The nnmey)as discrepancies between Diodorus and Xenophon, in the 
events of these few years, are collected by Sievers, Coromeatat. in XenopE 
Heliea. not, 62, pp. 65, 66 seq. 

* Kenc^. Ilcllun. i. l, 23. "tppa rft eaXiS* iSlvSapos iveevoiv irtar&iiri 
impitiiMt ri xph 

Tlutarcb, Aikib. c. 2S, 
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other by prolonging the tot; but he contended that Athens 
■was by far the greater sufferer of the two, and had the deepest 
interest in accelerating peace. She had no money, while Sparta 
had the Great King as a paymaster: she was robbed of the 
produce of Attica by the garrison of Dekeleia, while Pelopon- 
nesus was undisturbed : all her power and influence depended 
upon superiority at sea, which Sparta could dispense with, 
and yet retain her pre-eminence.^ 

If we may believe Diodorus, all the most intelligent citizens 
in Athens recommended that this proposition should be ac- 
cepted. Only the demagogues, the disturbers, those who were 
accustomed to blow up the flames of war in order to obtain 
profit for themselves, opposed it Especially the demagogue 
Kleophon, now enjoying great influence, enlarged upon the 
splendour of the recent victory, and upon the new chances ot 
success now opening to them; insomuch that the assembly 
ultimately rejected the proposition of Endius.® 

It was easy for those who wrote after the battle of jEgospo- 
tamos and the capture of Athens, to be wise after the fact, and 
to repeat the stock denunciations against an insane people 
misled by a corrupt demagogue. But if, abstracting from our 
knowledge of the final close of the war, we look to the tenor 
of this proposition {even assuming it to have been formal and 
authorised) as well as the time at which it was made — we shall 
hesitate before we pronounce Kleophon to have been foolish, 
much less corrupt, for recommending its rejection. In refer 
ence to the charge of corrupt interest in the continuance ot 
war, I have already made some remarks about Kleon, tending 
to show that no such interest can fairly be ascribed to dema- 
gogues of that character.® They were essentially unwarlike men, 
and had quite as much chance personally of losing, as of gain- 
ing, by a state of iivar. Especially this is true respecting 
Kleophon during the last years of the war — since the finanfcial 
posture of Athens was then so unprosperous, that all her avail- 
able means were exhausted to provide for sWps and men, leav- 
ing little or no surplus for political peculators. The admirals, 
who paid the seamen by raising contributions abroad, might 
possibly enrich themselves, if so inclined ; but the politicians 
at home had much less chance of such gains than they would 
have had in time of peajce. Besides, even if Kleophon were 
ever so much a gainer by the continuance of war, yet assuming 
Athens to be ultimately crushed in the war, he was certain 

I Diodor. xiii. M. ■' * Diodor. xiii. 53. 

® See vtJ. -viL dutp. liv. ,, 
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Itforehand to be deprived, not only of all his gains and his 
pO'ition, but of his life also. 

So much for the charge against him of corrupt interest. The 
question whether his advice was judicious, is not so easy to 
dispo.se of. Looking to tlie time when the proposition was 
mtitle. we must recollect that the Peloponnesian fleet in Asia 
had Le-in junt annihilated, and that the brief epistle itself, from 
Hipjiokrates to the Ej)hf)rs, divulging in so emphatic a manner 
the distress of his troops, was at this moment before the 
Atheni.m assembly. On the other hand, the despatches of the 
Athenian generals, announcing their victory, had excited a 
sentiment of universal triumph, manifested by public thanks- 
giving, at Athens.* We cannot doubt that Alkibiades and his 
colleagues promised a large career of coming success, perhaps 
the recovery of most part of the lost maritime empire. In this 
temper of the Athenian people and of their generals, justified 
as it was to a great degree by the reality, what is the proposi- 
tion which comes from Endius? What he proposes is, in 
reality, no concession at all. Both parties to stand in their 
actual position — to withdraw garrisons— to restore prisoners. 
There wiis only one way in which Athens would have been a 
gainer by accepting these propositions. She would have with- 
drawn her garrison from Pylus~she would have been relieved 
from the garrison of Dekeleia: such an exchange would have 
been a considerable advantage to her. To this we must add 
the relief arising from simple cessation of war — doubtless real 
and important. 

Now the question is, whether a statesman like PerikUs 
would have advised his countrymen to be satisfied with such a 
measure of concession, immediately after the great victory at 
Kyzikus, and the two smaller victories preceding it ? I incline 
to believe that he would not. It would rather have appeared 
to him in the iigiitof a diplomatic artifice calculated to paralyse 
Athens during the interval while her enemies were defenceless, 
and to gain time for them to build a new fleet.® Sparta could 
not pledge herself either for Persia, or for her Peloponnesian 
confederates; indeed past experience had shown that she 
could not do so with effect. By accepting the propositions, 
therefore, Athens would not really have obtained relief from the 

* Dtodor. xiii. 5a. 

* PMochorus (aj>. Schol. ad Eurip. Orest, xyr) appears to have said 
that the Athenians rejected the proposition as ursincerely meant— AxKeSqi- 
lavlan Ttfto-fitvaanfyuii xfpl tipiivns axi<m'i<rayres ol 'Mnvcuoi oi xaoff- 

compare also Schol. ad Eurip. Orest. ?53— rhilocbori Fragment. 
tiy-iiS, ed. Didot. ^ 
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entire burthen of warj but would merely have blunted the 
ardour and tied up the hands of her own troops, at a moment 
when they felt themselves in the full current of success. By 
the armament, most certainly — and by the generals, Alkibiades, 
Theramenes, and Thrasybulus — the acceptance of such terms 
at such a moment would have been regarded as a disgrace. It 
would have balked them of conquests ardently, and at that 
time not unreasonably, anticipated; conquests tending to re- 
store Athens to that eminence from which she had been so 
recently deposed. And it w’ould have inflicted this mortifica- 
tion, not merely without compensating gain to her in any other 
shape, but with a fair probability oif imposing upon all her 
citizens the necessity of redoubled eflbrts at no very distant 
future, when the moment favourable to her enemies should 
have arrived. 

If therefore, passing from the vague accusation, that it was 
the demagogue Kleophon who stood between Athens and the 
conclusion of peace, we examine what were the specific terms 
of peace which he induced his countrymen to reject — ^we shall 
find that he had very strong reasons, not to say preponderant 
reasons, for his advice. Whether he made any use of this 
proposition, in itself inadmissible, to try and invite the con- 
clusion of peace on more suitable and lasting terms, may well 
be doubted. Probably no such efforts would have succeeded, 
even if they had been made; yet a statesman like Perikl^s 
would have made the trial, in a conviction that Athens was 
carrying on the war at a disadvantage which must in the long 
run sink her. A mere opposition speaker like Kleophon, even 
when taking what was probably a right measure of the actual pro- 
position before him, did not look so far fonvard into the future. 

Meanwhile the Athenian fleet reigned alone in the Propontis 
and its two adjacent straits, the Bosphorus and the Hellespont; 
although the ardour and generosity of Phamabazus not only 
supplied maintenance and clothing to the distressed seamen of 
the vanquished fleet, but also encouraged the construction of 
fresh ships in the room of those captured. While he armed the 
seamen, gave them pay for two months, and distributed them 
as guards along the coast of the satrapy, he at the same time 
granted an unlimited supply of ship-timber from the abundant 
forests of Mount Ida, and assisted the officers in putting new 
triremes on the stocks at Antandnis ; near to which (at a place 
called Aspaneus) the Idman wood was chiefly exported.* 

Having made these arrangements, he proceeded to lend aid 
^ Xenoph. Hellen. i. r, 24-26 ; SUabo, xiu. p. 606. 
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at Chalkedon, which the Athenians had already bepn to attack. 
Their first operation after the victory had been to sail toPerinthus 
and Selymbrio, both of which had before revolted from Athens : 
the former, intimidated by the recent events, admitted them 
and rejoined itself to Athens ; the latter resisted such a requisi- 
tion, but ransomed itself from attack for the present by the 
payment of a pecuniary fine. Alkibiades then conducted them 
to Chalkedon, opposite to Byzantium on the southernmost 
Asiatic burder of the Bosphorus. To be masters of these two 
strait.s, the Bosphorus and the Hellespont, was a point of first- 
rate moment to Athens ; first, because it enabled her to secure 
the arrival of the corn-ships from the Euxine for her own con- 
sumption j next, because she had it in her power to impose a 
tithe or due upon all the trading ships passing through — not 
unlike the dues imposed by the Danes at the Sound even down 
to the present time. For the opposite reasons, of course the 
importance of the po-sition was equally great to the enemies of 
Athens. Until the spring of the preceding year, Athens had 
been undisputed mistress of both the straits. But the revolt of 
Abydos in the Helle-spont (about April 41 1 b . c .) and that of 
Byzantium with Chalkcdon in the Bosphorus (about June 41 1 
ac.), had deprived her of this pre-eminence ; and her supplies 
obtained during the last few months could only have come 
through during those intervals when her fleets there stationed bad 
the preponderance, so as to give them convoy. Accordingly 
it is highly probable that her supplies of corn from the Euxine 
during the autumn of 41 1 b . c . had been comparatively restricted. 

Though Chalkfidon itself, assisted by Pbaraabazus, still held 
out against Athens, AlkibiadSs now took possession of Chry- 
sopoiis, its unfortified seaport, on the eastern coast of the 
Bosphorus opposite Byzantium. This place he fortified, estab- 
lished in it a squadron with a permanent garrison, and erected 
it into a regular tithing port for levying toll on all vessels 
coming out of the Euxine.^ The Athenians seem to have 

' See Demosthen. de Corond, c. yr ; and Xenopb. Hetlen. i. r, 22. xal 
Stirimvriipiiv Kurta'icivaeray ir airp (Xpinrca^Aei), <cnl rify Sexirpy 
yayro r&y tx nS ItivTiv xAqtay ; compare iv. 8, 27 ; and v. r, 28 ; also 
Iliudur. xiii. 64. 

The expression ri/y Sexitnjy implies that this tithe was something known 
and pre-estahlished. 

Polybius (iv. 44) mves credit to Alkibiadds for having been the first to 
suggMt tins method of gain to Athens. But there is evidence that it was 
{tractised long before— even anterior to the Athenian empire, during the 
times of Persian preponderance (see Herodot. vi. 5), 

See a striking passage, illustrating the importance to Athens of the 
possession of Bjnaantium, in Lysias, Orat xxvih. cont. Enfold, sect 6. 
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habitually levied this toll at Byzantium, until the revolt of that 
place, among their constant sources of revenue : it was now re- 
established under the auspices of AlkibiadSs. In so far as it 
was levied on ships which brought their produce for sale and 
consumption at Athens, it was of course ultimately paid in the 
shape of increased price by Athenian citizens and metics. 
Thirty triremes under Theranien& were left at Chrj-sopolis to 
enforce this levy, to convoy friendly merchantmen, and in 
other respects to serve as annoyance to the enemy. 

The remaining fleet went partly to the Hellespont, partly to 
Thrace, where the diminished maritime strength of the Lace- 
demonians already told in respect to the adherence of the 
cities. At Thasus especially,* the citizens, headed by Ekphan- 
tus, expelled the ptcedsemonian harmost Eteonikus with his 
garrison, and admitted Thrasybulus with an Athenian force. 
It will be recollected that this was one of the cities in which 
Peisander and the Four Hundred conspirators (early in 411 
B.c.) had put down the democracy and established an oli- 
garchical government, under pretence that the allied cities 
would be faithful to Athens as soon as she was relieved from 
her democratical institutions. All the calculations of these 
oligarchs had been disappointed, as Phrynichus had pre- 
dicted from the first The Thasians, as soon as their own 
oligarchical party had been placed in possession of the 
government, recalled their disaffected exiles,® under whose 
auspices the Laconian garrison and harmost had since been 
introduced. Eteonikus, now expelled, accused the Lacedse- 
monian admiral Fasippidas of being himself a party to the 
expulsion, under bribes from Tissaphern^s ; an accusation, 
which seems improbable, but which the Lacedaemonians 
believed, and accordingly banished Fasippidas, sending Krate* 
sippidas to replace him. The new admiral found at Chios a 
small fleet which Fasippidas had already begun to collect 
from the allies, to supply the recent losses.® 

The tone at Athens, since the late naval victories, bad be- 
come more hopeful and energetic. Agis, with his garrison at 
Dekeleia, though the Atheiuans could not hinder him from 
ravaging Attica, yet on approaching one day near to the city 
walls, was repelled with spirit and success by Thrasyllus. 
But that which most mortified the I.acedsemonian king, was to 
discern from bis lofty station at Dekeleia the abundant influx 

* Xenopb. Hellen. L i, 3a ; Demosthto. cont. Leptin. & 48, c. 14, p. 
474 - 

* Thucyd. viii. 64. * Xenoph. Hellen. i. t, 3a. 
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into the Peirxus of corn-ships from the Euxine, again renewed 
in the autumn of 410 e.c., since the occupation of the Bos- 
phorus and Hellespont by Alkibiades. For the safe reception 
of these vessels, Thorikus was soon after fortified. Agis ex- 
claimed that it was fruitless to shut out the Athenians from the 
produce of Attica, so long as plenty of imported com was 
allowed to reach them. Accordingly he provided, in con- 
junction Avith the Megarians, a small squadron of fifteen 
triremes, with which he despatched Klearchus to Byzantium 
and Chalkedon, That Spartan was a public guest of the 
Byzantines, and had already been singled out to command 
auxiliaries intended for that city. He seems to have begun 
his voyage during the ensuing winter (e.c. 410-409), and 
reached Byzantium in safety, though with the destruction of 
three of his squadron by the nine Athenian triremes who 
guarded the Hellespont^ 

In the ensuing spring, Thrasyllus was despatched from 
Athens at the head of a large new force to act in Ionia. He 
commanded 50 triremes, 1000 of the regular hoplites, 100 
horsemen, and 5000 seamen, with the means of arming these 
latter as peltasts; also transports for his troops besides the 
triremes.- Having reposed his armament for three days at 
Samos, he made a descent at Fygela, and next succeeded in 
making himself master of Kolophon with its port Notium. 
He next threatened Ephesus, but that place was defended by 
a poweiM force which Tissaphernes had summoned, under 
proclamation “to go and succour the goddess Artemis j” as 
well as by twenty-five fresh Syracusan and two Selinusian 
triremes recently arrived’ From these enemies Thrasyllus 
sustained a severe defeat near Ephesus, lost 300 men, and was 
compelled to sail ofi" to Notium 3 from whence, after burying 


] Xraoph. Hellen. i. i , 35-36. He says that the ships of Klearchus, on 
hang attacked by the Athenians in the HeUespont, fled first to Seslos, and 
afterwards to Byzantium. But Ses/ot was the Athenian station. The name 
mwt surely beput by iMdvertence for Aiyahs, the Peloponnesian station. 

^®uoph. Hellen. J- i> 34 , '• z, r. Diodorus (xiii. 64) confounds 
Tbwsybnius with Thrasyllus. 

* Xtnoph. Hellen. i. 2, 5-11, Xenophon distinguishes these twenty-five 
hvracusan triremes into rSy irportpicy etitocri wSv— and then at Srepai -aivrt 
“ But It appears to me that the twenty triremes, as well 

8S ulC nV£i must h&Vti come to Asia. snnn» rKft Txafi-ia tr*— 


« the five, must We come to Asm, ance the battle of Kyrikus— though 

er in their period of arrival. All the 


c „ J* been somewhat later in mcir penoa 01 arrival. All the 

Syw^san ships in the fleet of Mradarus were destroyed ; and it seems im- 
that admiral can have left twenty Syracusan ships 
at Ephesus or Miletus, m addition to those which he took with him to the 
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his dead, he proceeded northward towards the Hellespont. 
On the way thither, while halting for a while at Methymna in 
the north of Lesbos, Thrasyllus saw the hventy-live Syracu.san 
triremes passing by on their voyage from Ephesus to Abydos. 
He immediately attacked them, captured four along with the 
entire crews, and chased the remainder back to their station at 
Ephesus. All the prisoners taken were sent to Athens, where 
they were deposited for custody in the stone-quarries of 
Peireeus, doubtless in retaliation for the treatment of the 
Athenian prisoners at Syracuse ; they contrived however dur- 
ing the ensuing winter to break a way out and escape to 
Dekeleia. Among the prisoners taken, was found Alkibiadcs 
the Athenian (cousin and fellow-exile of the Athenian general 
of the same name), whom Thrasyllus caused to be set at 
liberty, while the others were sent to Athens.^ 

After the delay caused by this pursuit, he brought back his 
armament to the Hellespont and joined Alkibiades at Sestos. 
Their joint force was conveyed over, seemingly about the com- 
mencement of autumn, to Lampsakus on the Asiatic side of the 
strait 5 which place they fortified and made their head-quarters 
for the autumn and winter, maintaining themselves by pre- 
datory excursions throughout the neighbouring satrapy of 
Phamaliazus. It is curious to learn, however, that when 
Alkibiades was proceeding to marshal the army altogether 
(the hoplites, pursuant to Athenian custom, taking rank 
according to their tribes), his own soldiers, never yet beaten, 
refused to fraternise with those of Thrasyllus, who had been so 
recently w'orsted at Ephesus. Nor was this alienation removed 
until after a joint expedition against Abydos; Pharnabazus, 
presenting himself with a considerable force, especially cavalry, 
to relieve that place, was encountered and defeated in a battle 
wherein all the Athenians present took part. The honour of 
the hoplites of Thrasyllus was now held to be re-established, so 
that the fusion of ranks was admitted without further difficulty.* 
Even the entire army, however, was not able to accomplish 
the conquest of Abydos; which the Peloponnesians and 
Pharnabazus still maintained as their station on the Hellespont 
Meanwhile Athens had so stripped herself of forc^ by the 
large armament recently sent with Thrasyllus, that her enemies 
near home were encouraged to active operations. The Spartans 
despatched an expedition, both of triremes and of land-fore^ 
to attack Pylus, which had remained as an Athenian post and 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. L 2, 8-15. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i. 2, 13-17 i Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 29. 
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n refuge for revolted Helots ever since its first fortification by 
Demosthenes in d.c. 425. The place was vigorously attacked 
both by sea and by land, and soon became much pressed. 
Not unmindful of its distress, the Athenians sent to its relief 
30 triremes under Anytus, who however came back without 
even reaching the place, having been prevented by stormy 
weather or unfavourable nfinds from doubling Cape Malea. 
Pylu.s was soon afteiw’ards obliged to surrender, the garrison 
departing on terms of capitulation.^ But Anytus on his return 
encountered great displeasure from his countrymen, and was 
put on his tri.il for having betrayed, or for not having done his 
utmost to fulfil, the trust confided to him. It is said that 
he only saved himself from condemnation by bribing the 
Ilika-stery, and that he was the first Athenian who ever 
obtained a verdict by corruption.- \\liether he could ready 
have reached Pylus, and whether the obstacles which baffled 
him were such as an energetic officer would have overcome, 
we have no means of determining; still less, whether it be 
true that he actually escaped by bribery. The story seems to 
prove, however, that the general .Athenian public thought him 
deserving of condemnation, and were so much surprised by 
his acquittal, as to account for it by supposing, truly or falsely, 
the use of means never before attempted 

It was about the same time also, that the Megarians 
recovered by surprise their port of Nistea, which had been 
held by an Athenian garrison since B.C. 424. The Athenians 
made an effort to retake it, but failed; though they defeated 
the 'Megarians in an action.® 

Thrasyllus, during the summer of B.C. 409 — and even the 
joint force of Thrasyllus and Alkibiades during the autumn 
of the same year — seem to have effected less than might have 
been expected from .so large a force: indeed it must have 
been at some period during this year that the Lacedmmonian 
Klearchus, with his 15 Megarian ships, penetrated up the 
Hellespont to Byzantium, finding it guarded only by 9 

* I>io(I,)r. xiii. 64. The slighting way in which Xenophon (Hellen. i. a, 
iS) iiisn««fs this capture of I’ylus, as a mere retreat of some runaway 
Helots from Malea— os well as his employment of the name ICoryphasion, 
and not of /J'.’kj— prove how much he wrote from the statements of Lace, 
dasmonian informants. 

* Diudur. siii. 64 ; Plutarch, Coriolan. c. 14. 

Aristotle, ‘ASrjvoiW ToXircio, ap. Harpokration. v. Aeitdfftnf— and in the 
Collection of Fragment. Aristotel. no, ys, ed. Didot (Fragment, WhfnnV. 
Grsec. voL it. p. 127). 

* Diodor. am. 61. 
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Athenian triremes.^ But the operations of 408 b.c. were 
more important. The entire force under Alkibiades and the 
other commanders was mustered for the siege of Chalkedon 
and Byzantium. The Chalkedonians, having notice of the 
project, deposited their moveable property for safety in the 
hands of their neighbours the Bithynion Thracians ; a remark- 
able evidence of the good feeling and confidence between the 
two, contrasting strongly with the perpetual hostility which 
subsisted on the other side of the Bosphorus between 
Byzantium and the Thracian tribes adjoining.^ But the pre- 
caution was frustrated by Alkibiades, who entered the territory 
of the Bithynians and compelled them by threats to deliver up 
the efiects confided to them. He then proceeded to block up 
Chalkedon by a wooden wall carried across from the Bosphorus 
to the Propontis; though the continuity of this wall was 
interrupted by a river, and seemingly by some rough ground 
on the immediate brink of the river. The blockading wall was 
already completed, when Phamabazus appeared with an army 
for the relief of the place, and advanced as far as the Hera- 
kleion (or temple of HeraklSs) belonging to the Chalkedonians. 
Profiting by his approach, Hippokratfes, the Lacedsemonian 
harmost in the town, made a vigorous sally : but the Athenians 
repelled all the efforts of Plwnabazus to force a passage 
through their lines and join him — so that, after an obstinate 
contest, the sallying force was driven back within the walls of 
the town, and Hippokrates himself killed.* 

• The blockade of the town was now made so sure, that 
Alkibiades departed with a portion of the army to levy money 
and get together forces for the siege of Byzantium afterwards. 
During his absence, Theramenes and Thrasybulus came to 
terms with Phamabazus for the capitulation of Chalkedon. 
It was agreed that the town should again become a tributary 
dependency of Athens, on the same rate of tribute as before 
the revolt, and that the arrears during the subsequent period 
should be paid up. Moreover, Phamabazus himself engaged 
to pay to the Athenians 20 talents on behalf of the town, and 
also to escort some Athenian envoys up to Susa, enabling 
them to submit propositions for accommraation to the Great 
King. Until those envoys should return, the Athenians 
covenanted to abstain from hostilities against the satrapy of 
Phamabazus.* Oaths to this effect were mutually estchanged, 

' Xenopk Hellen. i, l, 36. * Ptilyb. £v, 44-45. 

• Kenopfa. Hellen. L 3, 5-7 ( Diodor. ziii. 66. 

‘ Xenoph. Hellen. 1 . 3, 9. ‘TiroT«\eI>» riv ipifw XnAtoiSoriour ’ASrtmtaii 
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afti^r the rc-turn of Alkihiadcs from his expedition. For 
l'iiarn:dja;(us po.^itively refused to complete the ratification 
with the other generals, until Alkihiadcs should be there to 
ratify in person also ; a proof at once of the great individual 
importance of the latter, and of his known facility in finding 
excuses to evade an agreement. Two envoys were accordingly 
sent by Pharnabazus to Chrysopolis, to receive the oaths 
of Alkibiadc.s, while two relatives of Alkihiadcs came to 
Chalkedon ns witnesses to those of Pharnabazus. Over and 
above the common oath shared with his colleagues, Alkihiadcs 
took a special covenant of personal friendship and hospitality 
with the satrap, and received from him the like. 

Alkihiadcs had employed his period of absence in capturing 
Selymbria, from whence he obtained a sum of money, and 
in getting together a large body of Thracians, with whom he 
marched by land to Byzantium. That place was now besieged, 
immediately after the capitulation of Chalkedon, by the 
united force of the Athenians. A wall of circumvallation was 
drawn around it, and various attacks were made by missiles 
and battering engines. These however the Lacedaimonian 
garrison, under the harmost Klearchus, aided by some 
Megarians under Helixus and Boeotians under Koeratadas, 
was perfectly competent to repd. But the ravages of famine 
were not so easily dealt with. After the blockade had lasted 
some time, provisions began to fail ] so that Klearchus, strict 
and harsh even under ordinary circumstances, became inex- 
orable and oppressive from exclusive anxiety for the subsistence 
of his soldiens ; and even locked up the stock of food while 
the population of the town were dying of hunger around him. 
Seeing that his only hope was from external relief, he sallied 

SroWff fliStaav, koI ra oiptiXifitva Xf^tiara airoSoSyaf 'ABTivaCottS Sk jiti 
TffXtueTv XisAittiSoylois, loit tai of rapct PairAea trpwPm lASgiirii'. 

Tills pacsagv strengthens the dnuLU which I threw out in a former 
chapter, whether the Athenians ever did or cculd realise their project of 
commuting the tribute (iinpo.seiI upon the dependent allies) for an ad 
Tolatent duty of five per cent, on imporU and exports, which project is 
mentioned by Thucydides (vii. 28) os haring been resolved upon at least, 
if not carried out, in the summer of 413 it.c. In the bargain here made 
with the Chalkedonians, it .seems impliei that the payment of tribute was 
the last arrangement subsisting between Athens and Chalk^on, at the 
time of the revolt of the latter. 

Next, I agree with the remark made by Schneider in his note upon the 
pissoge ‘ASvralavr SI /(4 XaXMtiSarf oir. He notices the tenor 

of the covenant as it stpds in Plwarch— Thr iapvapa^tm SI aSweTy 

(Alkib. c. 31), which is cert.unly far more suitable to the circumstances, 
instead of XeAviiSai'ioa he proposes to read iapvaPtlif. At any rate, this 
is the meaninc. 
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forth from the city to entreat aid from Pharnabazus ; and to 
get together, if possible, a fleet for some aggressive operation 
that might divert the attention of the besiegers. He left the 
defence to Koeratadas and Helixus, in full confidence that the 
Byzantines were too much compromised by their revolt from 
Athens to venture to desert Sparta, whatever might be their 
suffering. But the favourable terms recently granted to 
Chalk6don, coupled with the severe and increasing famine, 
induced Kydon and a Byzantine party to open the gates by 
night, and admit AlkibiadSs with the Athenians into the wide 
interior square called the Thrakion. Helixus and Koeratadas, 
apprised of this attack only when the enemy had actually got 
possession of the town on all sides, vainly attempted resist- 
ance, and were compelled to surrender at discretion. They 
were sent as prisoners to Athens, where Koeratadas contrived 
to escape during the confusion of the landing at Feirmus. 
Favourable terms were granted to the town, which was replaced 
in its position of a dependent ally of Athens, and probably 
had to pay up its arrears of tribute in the same manner as 
Chalkfedon.! 

So slow was the process of siege in ancient time^ that the 
reduction of Chalkidon and Byzantium occupied nearly the 
whole year j the latter place surrendering about the beginning 
of winter.® Both of them, however, were acquisitions of capital 
importance to Athens, making her again undisputed mistress of 
the Bosphorus, and ensurin|; to hernvo valuable tributary allies. 
Besides this improvement m her position, the accommodation 
just concluded with Pharnabazus was also a step of great value, 
and still greater promise. It was plain that the satrap had 
grown weary of bearing all the brunt of the war for the benefit 
of the Peloponnesians, and that he was well disposed to assist 
the Athenians in coming to terms with the Great King. The 
mere withdrawal of his hearty support from Sparta, even if 
nothing else followed from was of immense moment to 
Athens j and thus much was really achieved. The envoys, 
five Athenians and two Atgeians (all, probably, sent for from 
Athens, which accounts for some delay), were directed after 
the siege of ChalkMon to meet Pharnabazus at Kyzikus. Some 

^ Xenopli. Hellen. i. 3, 15 -S 2 ; Diodor. xiii. 67 ; Flatarcb, Alkib. c. 31. 

The account given by Xeno^on of the surrender of Byzantiinn, which 1 
have followed in the text, is perfectly plain and ^bahle. It does not 
consist with the complicated stratagem described in Diodorus and Plutarch, 
as well as in Frontinus, iii. xi. 3 ; alluded to also itt Polysenus, i, 48, 3. 

* Xenoph. Helleni i. 4, 1. 
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Lr.cedreinonian envc/ys, and even the Syracusan Hermokrates, 
who had been condemned and banished by sentence at home, 
took advantage of the same escort, and all proceeded on their 
journey upward to Su'.a. Their progress was arrested, during 
the extreme severity of the winter, at Gordiuni in Phrygia ; and 
it was while pursuing their track into the interior at the opening 
of spring, that they met the young prince Cyrus, son of King 
Darius, coming down in person to govern an important part of 
Asia Minor. Some Lacedtemonian envoys (Boeotius and others) 
were travelling down along with him, after having fulfilled their 
mission at the Persian court.^ 


CHAPTER LXIV 

FROM THE ARRIVAL OF CYRUS THE YOUNGER IN ASIA MINOR 
DOWN TO THE BATTLE OF ARGINUS^ 

The advent of Cyrus, commonly known as Cyrus the younger, 
into Asia Minor, was an event of the greatest importance, open- 
ing what may be called the last phase in the Peloponnesian war. 

He was the younger of the two sons of the Persian king 
Darius Nothus by the cruel queen Parysatis, and was now sent 
down by his father as satrap of Lydia, Phrygia the greater, and 
Kappadokia; as well as general of all that military division of 
which the muster-place was Kastdlus. His command did not 
at this time comprise the Greek cities on the coash which were 
still left to TissaphemSs and Pharaabazus.* But be nevertheless 
brought down with him a strong interest in the Grecian war, 
and an intense anti-Athenian feeling, with full authority from 
his father to carry it out into act. Whatever this young man 
willed, he willed strongly : his bodily activity, rising superior to 
those temptations of sensual indulgence which often enervated 
the Persian grandees, provoked the admiration even of Spartans;® 
and his energetic character was combined with a certain 
measure of ability. Though he had not as yet conceived that 
deliberate plan for mounting the Persian throne which afterwards 
absorbed his whole mind, and was so near succeeding by the 
hdp of the Ten Thousand Greeks — yet he seems to have had 

® Xenoph, Hellen. i. 4, 3-3. 

* The Anabasis of Xenophon (i. i, 6-8 ; i. 9, 7-9) is better authority, 
and speaks more exactly, than the Hetlenica, i. 4, 3. 

* See the anecdote of Cyrus and Lysander in Xenoptl. CEconom. Iv. 
at, ai. 
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from the beginning the sentiment and ambition of a ki:\" in 
prospect, not those of a satrap. He caniedowii well aware that 
Athens was the efficient enemy by whom the pride of the 
Persian kings had been humbled, the insular Greeks kept out 
of the sight of a Persian ship, and even the continental Greeks 
on the coast practically emancipated — for the last sixty years. 
He therefore brought down with him a strenuous desire, to put 
down the Athenian power, very different from the trwacherous 
balancing of Tissaphernes, and much more formidable even 
than the straightforward enmity of Pharnabazus, who had less 
money, less favour at court, and less of youthful ardour. 
Moreover Pharnabazus, after having heartily espoused the cause 
of the Peloponnesians for the last three years, had now become 
weary of the allies whom he had so long kept in pay. Instead 
of expelling Athenian influence from his coasts with little 
difficulty, as he had expected to do — he found his satrapy 
plundered, his revenues impaired or absorbed, and an Athenian 
fleet all-powerful in the Propontis and Hellespont ; while the 
Lacedsemonian fleet, which be had taken so much pains to 
invite, was destroyed. Decidedly sick of the Peloponnesian 
cause, he was even leaning towards Athens; and the envoys 
whom he was escorting to Susa might perhaps have laid the 
foundation of an altered Persian policy in Asia Minor, when 
the journey of Cyrus down to the coast overthrew all such 
calculations. The young prince brought with him a fresh, 
hearty, and youthful antipathy against Athens, — a power inferior 
only to that of the Great King himself— and an energetic 
determination to use it without reserve in ensuring victory to 
the Peloponnesians. 

From the moment that Pharnabazus and the Athenian 
envoys met Cyrus, their further progress towards Susa became 
impossible. Boeotius, and the other Lacedaemonian envoys 
travelling along with the young prince, made extravagant boasts 
(rf having obtained all that they asked for at Susa ; while Cyrus 
himself announced his powers as unlimited in extent over the 
whole coast, all for the purpose of prosecuting vigorous wax in 
conjunction with the Lacedaemonians. Pharnabazus, on hear- 
ing such intelligence and seeing the Great King’s seal to the 
words — “ I send down Cyrus, as lord of all those who muster 
at Kastdlus " — not only refused to let the Athenian envoys 
proceed onward, but rvas even obliged to obey the orders of 
the young prince ; who insisted that they should eith« be 
surrendered to him, or at least detained for some lime in the 
interior, in order ^at no information might be conveyed to 
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Athens. The satrap resisted the first of these requisitions, 
having pledged his word for their safety ; but he obeyed the 
second — detaining them in Kappadokia for no less than three 
year.'!, until Athens was prostrate and on the point of surrender, 
after which he obtained permission from Cyrus to send them 
back to the sea-coast. ^ 

This arrival of Cyrus, overruling the treachery of Tissa- 
phcmes as well as the weariness of Pharnabazus, and supplying 
the enemies of Athens with a double flow of Persian gold at a 
moment when the stream would otherwise have dried up— was 
a paramount item in that sum of causes which concurred to 
determine the result of the war." But important as the event 
was in itself, it wa.s rendered still more important by the 
character of the Lacedsemonian admiral Lysander, with whom 
the young prince first came into contact on reaching Sardis. 

Lysander had come out to supersede Kratesippidas about 
December 408 b.c,, or January 407 B.a^ He was the last 

^ Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4, 3-S. The words here employed respecting the 
envoys, when returning after their three years’ detention — SBepvpht rh SOXo 
erparirttov imivSMvaav — oppear to me an inadvertence. The return of 
the envoys must h.tve been in the spring of 404 B. c. , at a time when Athens 
had no camp; the surrender of the city took place in April 404 b.c. 
Xenophon incautiously speaks as if that state of things which existed when 
the envoys departed, still continued at their return, 

® The words of Thucydides (it. 65) imply this as his opinion — TSiptp ra 
terrapav iroiSl rpoayavanivtp, &c. 

® The commencement of Lysandei's navaichy or year of maritime com- 
mand appears to ine established for this winter. He had been some time 
actually in his command before Cyrus arrived at Sardis— Of Si Amaiaiii6mt, 
rp6Tapa>’ rairav oi Kpariiiriinrlttf rijs yavapxtas vapa- 

XtlXuBufar, AitraySpoy i^itafv^ay yavapxoy- '0 9i i^iKiptayot h ’P6Soy, koI 
v«Sj haiiav \apiiy,it Kw xal MiXrtrsv ftrAiiersi', licaTBay Si *al 

iieai f/aaiya, yact (xa”' ifi^a/tliKoyra, tiixp‘a #5 Kvpes is SipSats 
iiplxara (Xenoph. Ilellen. i. 5, i). 

_Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fast. U. ad ann. 407 b.c.) has, I presume, been 
misled by the first words of this passage— irpdTcpoK T’o&rav a& ttoAX^ XP^^V 
— when he say.>i—“ During the stay of Alcibiades at Athens, Lysander is 
sent as yaiupxos—Xeiu Hell. i. 5, i. Then followed the defeat of 
Antiochus, the deposition of AkibiadS^ and the substitution of llAAovs Sixa, 
between September 407 am/ Septemitr 406, svhai CalHcratidas succesded 
Lysander. 

Now Aikibiades came to Athens in the month of Thaigelion, or about 
the end of May 407, and stayed there till the beginning of September 407. 
Cyrus .arrived at S.ardis I efore Alkibind& reached AUiens, and Lysander 
had been some time at his post before Cyrus arrived; so that Lysander 
was not sent out “during the stay of Aicibiadfe at Athens," hut some 
months before. Still less is it correct to say that Kallikratidas succeeded 
Lysander in September 406. The battle of Arginuste, wherein KeMi- 
kraiidas p^hed, was fought about August 406, after he had been admiral 
for several nionins. The words when conslrued alon^ 
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Rafter Erasidas and Gylippus) of that trio of eminent Spartans, 
from whom all the capital wounds of Athens proceeded, during; 
the course of this long war. He was born of poor parents, and 
is even said to have been of that class called Mothakes, being 
only enabled by the aid of richer men to keep up his contribu- 
tion to the public mess, and his place in the constant drill and 
discipline. He was not only an excellent officer,' thoroughly 
competent to the duties of military command, but possessed 
also great talents for intrigue, and for organising a political 
party as well as keeping up its disciplined movements. Thougli 
indifferent to the temptations either of money or of pleasure,^ 
and willingly acquiescing in the poverty to which he was born, 
he was altogether unscrupulous in the prosecution of ambitious 
objects, either for his country or for himself. His family, poor 
as it was, enjoyed a dignified position at Sparta — belonging to 
the gens of the Herakleidte, not connected by any near 
relationship with the kings : moreover his personal reputation 
as a Spartan was excellent, since his observance of the rules of 
discipline had been rigorous and exemplary. The habits of 
sdf-constraint thus acquired served him in good stead when it 
became necessary to his ambition to court the favour of the 
great. His recklessness about falsehood and perjury is illus- 
trated by various current sayings ascribed to him — such as, that 
children were to be taken in by means of dice, men by means 
of oaths.® A selfish ambition — ^for promoting the power of his 
country not merely in connexion with, but in subservience to, 
his own— guided him from the beginning to the end of his 
career. In this main quality, he agreed with Alkibiadesj in 
reckless immorality of means, he went even beyond him. He 
seems to have been cruel ; an attribute which formed no part 
of the usual character of Alkibiadfis. On the other hand, the 
love of personal enjoyment, luxury, and ostentation, which 
counted for so much in Alkibiad^s, was quite unknown to 
Lysander. The basis of bis disposition was Spartan, tending 
to merge appetite, ostentation, and expansion of mind, all in 

with the context which succeeds, must evidently be understood in a large 
sense — “ these events "—mean the general series of events which bejjins i. 4, 
8— the proceedings of AlkibiadSs ftom the beginning of the spring of 407. 

' .^uan, V. H. xii. 43 ; Athenseus, vi p. 271. The assertion that 
Lysander belonged to the class of Mothakes is given by Atbenteus as 
coming from Fhylarchus, and I see no reason for calling it in question. 
i£Iian states the same thing respecting Gylippus and Kallikratidas also } I 
do not know on what authority. 

* Theopompns, Fragm. 21, ed. Didot j Plutarch, Lyi>and. c. 3a 

• Plutarch, Lysander, c. 8. 
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the love of coinmand and influence — not Athenian, which 
tended to the developraent of many and diversified impulses ; 
ambition being one, but only one, among the number. 

Kratesippidas, the predecessor of Lysander, seems to have 
enjoyed the maritime command for more than the usual yearly 
period, having superseded Pasippidas during the middle of the 
year of the latter, Put tlie maritime power of Sparta was then 
so weak (having not yet recoveied from the ruinous defeat at 
Kyzikus), that he achieved little or nothing. We hear of him 
only as furthering, for his own profit, a political revolution at 
Chios, Bribed by a party of Chian exiles, be took possession 
of the acropolis, reinstated them in the island, and aided them 
in deposing and expelling the party then in office, to the 
number of 600. It is plain that this was not a question 
between democracy and oligarchy, but between two oligarchical 
parties, the one of which succeeded in purchasing the factious 
acency of the Spartan admiral. The exiles whom he expelled 
t.jok possession of Atarneus, a strong post belonging to the 
Chians on the mainland op|iosite Lesbos. From hence they 
made war, as well as they could, upon their rivals now in 
jKis.session of the island, and also upon other parts of Ionia j 
not without some success and profit, as will appear by their 
condition about ten years afterwards.^ 

The practice of reconstituting the governments of the 
A.'-fetic cities, thus beguu by Kratesippidas, was extended and 
brought to a system by Lysander ; not indeed for private 
emolument, which ha always despised — but in views of ambi- 
tion. Having departed from Peloponnesus with a squadron, 
he reinforced it at Rhodes and then sailed onward to ICds (an 
zUhenian island, so that he could only have touched there) and 
Miletus. He took up his final station at Ephesus, the nearest 
point to Sardis, where Cyrus was expected to arrive ; and 
while awaiting his coming, augmented his fleet to the number 
of 70 triremcij. As soon as Cyrus reached Sardis (about April 
or May 407 b.c.), Lysander went to pay his court to him along 
with some Lacedteraonian envoys, and found himself welcomed 
with every mark of favuur. Prelerring bitter complaints against 
the double-dealing of Tissaphemes — whom they accused of 
having frustrated the king’s orders and sacrificed the interests 
of the empire, under the seductions of Alkibiadfis,— they en- 
treated Cyrus to adopt a new policy, and execute the stipular 


Diodor, *ia. 65; Xenoph. Helien. iii. 2, ii. 1 pref 
coniloct of Kratesippidas ia the fact glanced at by Isokratds 
I2«, p. 240, ed, Bekk. 


de Pace, Sect. 
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tions of the treaty by lending the most vigorous aid to put 
down the common enemy. Cyrus refilled that these were the 
express orders which he had received from his father, and that 
he was prepared to fulfil them with all his might. He had 
brought with him (he smd) 500 talents, which should be at 
once devoted to the cause : if these were insufficient, he would 
resort to the private funds which his father had given him ; and 
if more still were needed, he would coin into money the gold 
and silver throne on which he sat.^ 

Lysander and the envoys returned the warmest thanks for 
these magnificent promises, which were not likely to prove 
empty words from the lips of a vehement youth like Cyrus. 
So sanguine were the hopes which they conceived from his 
character and proclaimed sentiments, that they ventured to ask 
him to restore the rate of pay to one full Attic drachma per 
head for the seamen; which had been the rate promised by 
Tissapherngs through his envoys at Sparta, when he first 
invited the Lacedaemonians across the ASgcan, and when it 
was doubtful whether they would come — ^but actually paid 
only for the first month, and then reduced to half a drachma, 
furnished in practice with miserable irregularity. As a motive 
for granting this increase of pay, Cyrus was a^'Sured that it 
would determine the Athenian seamen to desert so largely, 
that the war would sooner come to an end, and of course the 
expenditure also. But he refused compliance, saying that the 
rate of pay had been fixed both by the king’s express orders 
and by the terms of the treaty, so that he could not depart 
from it .2 In this reply Lysander was forced to acquiesce. 

^ Xenoph. Hellen. i. $, 3-4 ; Piodor. xiii. 70 ; Plutarch, Lysinilcr, c. 4. 
This seems to bare been a favouiite metaphor, either used by, or at least 
ascribed to, the Persian grandees ; we have already bad it a little before 
from the mouth of Tissaphernfis. 

* Xenoph. Helien. i. Si S- vvrBiiitat qHtch ix^viras, 

rpidroyra fwus ixitrrji VW 'fov /iqyhs Siiiyat, iitSirat fty ffaixtOTo 
Amcttatpiytot, 

This is not strictly correct. The rate of pay is not specified in either of 
the three conventions, as they stand in Thncyd. vKi. 18, 37, 58. It seems 
to have been, from the beginning, matter of veriial undristanding' and 
promise ; first a drachma per day was promised by the envoys of llwa- 
phemfis at Sparta — next, the satrap hims-elf at Milfiius cut down the 
drachma to half a drachma, and promised this lower rate ibr the futaie 
(viii.' 89). 

Mr, Mitfoid says~" Lysander proposed, that an Attic drachma, wAiVA 
was aght eda/i, nearly tenpence sterling, should be allowed for daily pay 
to every seaman.” 

Mr. Mitford had in the previous sentence stated /firrr a$tli as equal to 
not quite fourpenct sierlinv. Of course ibetefore it is piidn that be tbd not 
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The envoys were treated with distinction, and feasted at a 
banquet : after which Cyrus, drinking to the health of Lysandp, 
desired him to declare what favour he could do to gratify him 
most “To grant an additional obolus per head for each 
seaman’s pay,” replied Lysander. Cyrus immediately comijlied, 
having parsonally bound himself by his manner of putting the 
question. But the answer impressed him both with astonish- 
ment and admiration; for he had expected that Lysander 
would ask some favour or present for himself— judging him 
not only according to the analogy of most Persians, but also 
of Astyochus and the oflicers of the Peloponnesian armament 
at Miletus, whose corrupt subservience to Tissaphernes had 
probably been made known to him. From such corruption, 
as well as from the mean carelessness of Theramencs (the 
Spartan) respecting the condition of the seamen, t Lysander’s 
conduct stood out in pointed and honourable contrast. 

The incident here described not only procured for the 
seamen of the Peloponnesian fleet the daily pay of four oboli 
(instead of three) per man, but also ensured to Lysander 
himself a degree of e.steem and confidence from Cyrus which 
he knew well how to turn to account, I have alreadj? re- 
marked,® in reference to Perikles and Nikias, that an established 
reputation for personal incorruptibility, rare as that quality was 
among Grecian leading politicians, was among the most 
precious items in the capital stock of an ambitious man — even 
if looked at only in regard to the durability of his own influ- 
ence. If the proof of such disinterestedness was of so much 
value in the eyes of the Athenian people, yet more powerfully 
did it work upon the mind of Cyrus. With his Persian and 
princely ideas of winning adherents by munificence,® a man 
■who despised presents wa-s a phenomenon commanding the 
higher sentiment of wonder and respect. From this time 
forward he not only trusted Lysander with implicit pecuniary 
confidence, hut consulted him as to the prosecution of the 

consider three oholi as the half of a drachma (Hist. Greece, ch. xx. sect. i. 
vol, iv. p. 317, oct, ed. 1814). 

That a drachma was equivalent to rix oboli (that is, an Aiginsean drachma 
to six ..Egina?an otioli, and an Attic dr.acbina to six Attic oholi) is so 
familiarly known, that I should almost have imagined the word e;^/i/(in the 
first sentence here cited) to he a misprint for six — if the sentence cited next 
had not clearly deaonsirated that Mr. Mitford really believed a drachma 
to be equal to oboli. It is certainly a mistake surprising to find, 

® Thucyd. viii. ag. 

* See vol. vi. ch. IL 

• See the remarkable character of Cyrus the younger, given in the 
Anabasis of Xenophon, i. 9, 2Z~2S. 
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war, and even condesrended to second his personal ambition 
to the detriment of this objecLi 

Returning from Sardis to Ephesus, after such unexampled 
success in his interview with Cyrus, Lysaiider was enabled not 
only to make good to his fleet the full arrear actually due, but 
also to pay them for a month in advance, at the increased 
rate of four oboli per man j and to jjromise that high rate for 
the future. A spirit of the highest satisfaction and confidence 
was diflused through the armament. Hut the ships were in 
indiSerent condition, having been hastily and parsimoniously 
got up since the late defeat at Kyzikus. Accordingly Lysander 
employed his present affluence in putting them into better 
order, procuring more complete tackle, and inviting picked 
crews.* He took another step pregnant with important results. 
Summoning to Ephesus a few of the most leading and active 
men from each of the Asiatic cities, he organised them into 
disciplined clubs or factions, in correspondence with himself. 
He instigated these dubs to the most vigorous prosecution of 
the war against Athens, promising that as soon as that war 
should be concluded, they should be invested and maintained 
Spartan influence in the government of their respective 
cities.® His newly-established influence with Cyrus, and the 
abundant supplies of which he was now master, added double 
force to an invitation in itself but too seducing. And thus, 
while infusing increased ardour into the joint warlike efforts 
of these cities, he at the same time procured for himself 
an ubiquitous correspondence, such a.s no successor could 
manage; rendering the continuance of his own command 
almost essential to success. The fruits of his factious man- 
oeuvres will be seen in the subsequent Dekarchies or oligarchies 
of Ten, after the complete subjugation of Athens. 

While Lysander and Cyrus were thus restoring formidable 
efficacy to their side of the contest (daring the summer of 407 
B.C.), the victorious exile AlkibiadSs had accomplished the 
important and delicate step of re-entering his native city for 
the first time. According to the accommodation with Fhar- 
nabazus, concluded after the reduction of Chalkgdon, the 
Athenian fleet was precluded from assailing his satrapy, and 
was thus forced to seek subsistence elsewhere. Byzantium 
and Selymbria, vrith contributions levied in Thrace^ maintained 
them for the winter: in the spring (407 B.C.), AlkibiadOs 

^ Xenoph. Hellea il. I, 13 ; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 4-9. 

» Xenoph. Hellen. i. 5, 10. 

* Oiodor. xiii. 70 ; Plutarch, Lvsand. c. K- 
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brought them again to Samos; from whence he undertook an 
expedition against the coast of Karia, levying contributions to 
the extent of loo talents. Thrasybulus, with thirty triremes, 
went to attack Tiirace, where he reduced Thasos, Abdera, and 
all those towns wliioh had revolted from Athens ; Thasos being 
now in especial distress from famine as well as from past 
seditions. A valuable contribution for the support of the 
fleet was dnubtle.s.s among the fruits of this success. Thra- 
.syllus at the same time conducted another division of the 
army home to Athens, intended by Alkibiades as precursors 
of his own return.! 

Ilofore Thrasyllus arrived, the people had already manifested 
their favourable disposition towards Alkibiades by choosing 
him anew general of the armament, along with Thrasybulus 
and Konon. Alkibiades was now tending homeward from 
Samos with twenty triremes, bringing with him all the con- 
tributions recently levied. He first stopped at Paros, then 
visited the coast of Laconia, and lastly looked into the 
Lacedtemonian harbour of Gytheion, where he had leamt that 
thirty triremes were preparing. The news which he received 
of his re-election as general, strengthened by the pressing 
invitations and encouragements of his friends, as well as by the 
recall of his banished kinsmen — at length determined him to 
sail to Athens. He reached Peirseus on a marked day — the 
festival of the Plynteria on the 25th of the month Thargelion — 
(about the end of May 407 B.C.). This was a day of melan- 
choly solemnity, accounted unpropitious for any action of 
importance. The , statue of the goddess Ath6n6 was stripped 
of all its ornaments, covered up from every one’s gaze, and 
washed or cleansed under a mysterious ceremonial, by the 
holy gens called Praxiergidoe.* The goddess thus seemed 
to turn away her face, and refuse to behold the returning 
exile. Such at least was the construction of his enemies; 

! Xenoph. Hellen. L 4, 8-10; Diodor. xiii. 72. The chronology of 
Xcnriphon, though not so clear as we could wish, deserves unquestionable 
preference over that of Diodorus. 

“ See the description of a similar solemnity performed by appointed 
priestesses and other women at Argos (the annual washing of the statue of 
Athene in the river Inachus) given by the poet Kallimachns — llymnus in 
lAvactom Pailadis— with the copious iilustrative notes of Ezekiel Spanheim. 
Here, again, we find analogies in the existing sentiment of the Hindoo 
reli^on. Colonel Sleeman mentions — ^“The water of the Ganges, with 
which the image of the God Vishnoo has been washed, is considered a 
vety holy draught, fit for princes. That with which the image of the God 
Seva is washed, must not be drank." (Rambles and Recimeclions of an 
Indian OfiScial, ch. 2.1, p. 182.} 
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and as the subsequent turn of events tended to bear them 
out, it has been preserved ; while the more auspicious counter- 
interpretation, doubtless suggested by his friends, has been 
forgotten. 

The most e-xtravagant representations, of the pomp and 
splendour of this return of Alkibiadfes to Athens, were given by 
some authors of antiquity — especially by Duris at Samos, an 
author about two generations later. It was said that he 
brought with him 200 prow-ornaments belonging to captive 
enemies' ships, or (according to some) even the 200 captured 
ships themselves; that his trireme was ornamented with gilt 
and silvered shields, and sailed by purple sails ; that Kallip- 
pides, one of the most distinguished actors of the day, performed 
the functions of Keleustes, pronouncing the chant or word of 
command to the rowers ; that Chrysogonus, a flute-player who 
had gained the first prize at the Pythian games, was also on 
boar^ playing the air of return.^ All these details, invented 
with melancholy facility to illustrate an ideal of ostentation 
and insolence, are refuted by the more simple and credible 
narrative of Xenophon. The re-entry of Ailubiadfe was not 
merely unostentatious, but even mistrustful and apprehensive. 
He had with him only twenty triremes; and though en- 
couraged, not merely by the assurances of his friend^ but also 
by the news that he had just been re-elected general, — he was 
nevertheless half afraid to disembark, even at the instant when 
he made fast his ship to the quay in Peirseus. A vast crowd 
had assembled there from the dty and the port, animated by 
curiosity, interest, and other emotions of every kind, to see- 
him arrive. But so little did he trust their sentiments, that he 
hesitated at first to step on shore, and stood up on the deck 
looking about for his friends and kinsmen- Presently he saw 
Euryptolemus his cousin and others, by whom he was heartily 
welcomed, and in the midst of whom he landed. But they 
too were so apprehensive of his numerous enemies, that they 
formed themselves into a sort of body-guard to surround and 
protect him against any possible assault, during his march froro. 
Peirasus to Athens.* 

1 Diodor. xiii. 68 ; Plntarch, Alkib. c. 31 ; Athense. xii. p. 533. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4, iS, 19. 'AAKijSuiSiir K rpir tV ip/nurBeU 
liitiPatyt fthi oi« eiBias, fofioiptvot rabt IxBptis' htavaertBti Ss M tov 
KarCLaTpi/utTOs, IvKinti robt atreS hnnitetuvs, ei mtptbiaar. Kanfio' Si 
Eiptnrr<lx»/un/ riv UticridvaKTOS, jaurev Si iretj/tip, kv robs tKKovs oiKeimi 
Kei 4)l\ovs /ter’ airap, rire iroffis ipafialpti Is tipi ri\ip, /isri ruy 
‘iraps(rKeva<ffiipe)P, tt ns SwroiTO, nil /irirpeVew. 

VOT.. VIII. 


F 
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No protection, however, was required. Not merely did his 
enemies attempt no violence against him, but they said nothing 
in opposition when he made his defence before the Senate and 
the public assembly. Protesting before the one as well as the 
other, his innocence of the impiety laid to his charge, he 
denounced bitterly the injustice of his enemies, and gently, 
but pathetically, deplored die unkindness of the people. His 
friends all spoke warmly in the same stram. So strenuous and 
so pronounced, was the sentiment in his favour, both of the 
Senate and of the public assembly, that no one dared to 
addre.ss them in the contrary sense.^ The sentence of con- 
demnation passed against him was cancelled : the Eumolpidse 
were directed to revoke the curse which they had pronounced 
upon his head : the record of the sentence was de-stroyed, and 
the plate of lead, upon which the curse was engraven, thrown 
into the sea : his confiscated property was restored : lastly, he 
was proclaimed general with full powers, and allowed to pre- 
pare an expedition of loo triremes, 1500 hoplites from the 
regular muster-roll, and 150 horsemen. All this passed, by 
unopposed vote, amidst silence on the part of enemies and 
acclamations from friends — amidst unmeasured promises of 
future achievement from himself, and confident assurances, 
impressed by his friends on willing hearers, that Alkibiadfis 
was the only man competent to restore the empire and grandeur 
of Athens. The general expectation, which he and his friends 
took every possible pains to excite, was, that his victorious 
career of the last three years was a preparation for yet greater 
triumphs during the next. 

We may be satisfied, when we advert to the apprehensions 
of Alkibiades on entering the Peirseus, and to the body-guard 
organised by his friends, that this overwhelming and uncontra- 
dicted triumph greatly surpassed the anticipations of both. 
It intoxicated him, and led him to make light of enemies 
whom only just before he had so much dreaded. This 
mistake, together with the carelessness and insolence arising 
out of what seemed to be an unbounded ascendency, proved 
the <ause of his future ruin. But the truth is, that these 
enemies, however they might remain silent, had not ceased to 
be formidable. Alkibiades had now been eight years in exile, 
from_ about August 415 d.c. to May 407 b.c. Now absence 
was in many ways a good thing for his reputation ; since his 
overbearing private demeanour bad been kept out of sight, and 
his impieties partially forgotten. There was even a disposition 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4, 20; PIntareh, Alkib. c. 33 ; Diodor, xiil 69. 
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among the majority to accept his own exjjlicit flcTiial of the 
fact laid to his charge ; and to dwell chiefly upon the un- 
worthy manoeuvres of his enemies in resisting his demand for 
instant trial immediately after the accusation was broached, in 
order that they might calumniate him during his absence. 
He was characterised as a patriot animated by the noblest 
motives, who had brought both first-rate endowments and 
large private wealth to the service of the commonwealth, but 
had been ruined by a conspiracy of corrupt and worthless 
speakers, every way inferior to him ; men, whose only chance 
of success with the people arose from expelling those who were 
better than themselves, while he (Alkibiadcs), far from having 
any interest adverse to the democracy, was the natural and 
worthy favourite of a democratical people.^ So far as the old 
causes of unpopularity were concerned, therefore, time and 
absence had done much to weaken their effect, and to assist 
his friends in countervailing them by pointing to the treacherous 
political manoeuvres employed against him. 

But if the old causes of unpopularity had thus, comparatively 
speaking, passed out of sigh^ others had since arisen, of a 
graver and more ineffaceable character. His vindictive hos- 
tility to his country had been not merely ostentatiously 
proclaimed, but actively manifested, by stabs but too effectively 
aimed at her vitals. The sending of Gylippus to Syracuse — 
the fortification of Dekeleia — the revolts of Chios and Miletus 
— the first origination of the conspiracy of the Four Hundred — 
had all been emphatically the measures of Alkibiades. Even 
for these, the enthusiasm of the moment attempted some 
excuse : it was affirmed that he had never ceased to love his 
country, in spite of her wrongs towards him, and that he had 
been compelled by the necessities of exile to serve men whom 
he detested, at the daily risk of his life.* Such pretences, 
however, could not really impose upon any one. The treason 
of Alkibiadfis during the period of his exile remained indefen- 
sible as well as undeniable, and would have been more than 
sufficient as a theme for his enemies, had their tongues been 
free. But his position was one altogether singular: having 
first inflicted on his country immense mi^ief, he had since 
rendered her valuable service, and promised to render still 
more. It is true, that the subsequent service wp by no means 
adequate to the previous misdiief: nor had it indeed been 
rendered exclusively by him, since the victories of Abydos tind 

^ Xenoph. Hetlen, !. 4, 14-16. 

* Xenopb, Hellen. i. 4, 15. 
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Kj'zikus belong not less to Theramen^s and Thrasybulus than 
to Alkibiades : ^ moreover, the peculiar present or capital which 
he had promised to bring with him — Persian alliance and pay 
to Athens — had proved a complete delusion. Still the Athe- 
nian arms had been eminently successful since his junction, 
and we may see that not merely common report, but even 
good judges such as Thucydidfes, ascribed this result to his 
superior energy and management 

V\'ithout touching upon these particulars, it is impossible 
fully to comprehend the very peculiar position of this returning 
exile before the Athenian people in the summer of 407 B.c. 
The more distant past exhibited him as among the worst of 
criminals — the recent past, as a valuable servant and patriot — 
the future promised continuance in this last character, so far as 
there were any positive indications to judge by. Now this was 
a case in which discussion and recrimination could not possibly 
answer any useful purpose. There was every reason for re- 
appointing Alkibiades to his command ; but this could only be 
done under prohibition of censure on his past crimes, and 
provisional acceptance of his subsequent good deeds as justi- 
fying the hope of yet better deeds to come. The popular 
instinct felt this situation perfectly, and imposed absolute 
silence on his enemies.® We are not to infer from hence that 
the people had forgotten the past deeds of Alkibiades, or that 
they entertained for him nothing but unqualified confidence 
and admiration. In their present very justifiable sentiment of 
hopefulness, they determined that he should have full scope for 
prosecuting his new and better career, if he chose ; and that 
his enemies should be precluded from reviving the mention of 
an irreparable past, so as to shut the door against him. But 
what was thus interdicted to men’s lips as unseasonable, was 
not effaced from their recollections; nor were the enemies, 
though silenced for the moment, rendered powerless for the 
future. M this train of combustible matter lay quiescent, 
ready to be fired by any future misconduct or negligence, 
perhaps even by blameless ill-success, on the part of Altobiades. 

At a juncture when so much depended upon his future 

1 This piiint U justly touthud upon, more than once, by Cornelius Nepos 
— Vit. Alcibiad. c. 6—" quanquatn TheramenSs et Thrasybulus elsdem 
rebus lua-fuerant." And a^in in the life of Thta^bulns (c. 1), “ Primnm 
Peloponnesiaco hello muUa hie (ThtKiybulus) sine Alcibiade gessit ; ille 
nuilam rem sine hoc.” 

® Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4, ao. A«x®^>'Ta»' Si *ol twar rotoirav, *eol 
aSderis ivrtiviyrts, 8«i t 4 iyatrxfO’^at ttv rijy ixKKijiriay, 
A” 
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behaviour, he showed (as we shall see presently) that he com- 
pletely misinterpreted the temper of the people. Intoxicated 
by the unexpected triumph of his reception — according to that 
fatal susceptibility so common among distinguished Greeks — 
he forgot ms oto past history, and fancied that the people had 
forgotten and forgiven it also; construing their studied and 
well-advised silence into a proof of oblivion. He conceived 
himself in assured possession of public confidence, and looked 
upon his numerous enemies as if they no longer existed, 
because they were not allowed to speak at a most unseasonable 
hour. Without doubt, his exultation was shared by his friends, 
and this sense of false security proved his future ruin. 

Two colleagues, recommended by Alkibiades himself — Adei- 
mantus and Aristokratcs — ^were named by the people as 
generals of the hoplites to go out with him, in case of opera- 
tions ashore.^ In less than three months, his armament was 
ready ; but he designedly deferred his departure until that day 
of rile month Boedromion (about the beginning of September) 
when the Eleusinian mysteries were celebrated, and when the 
solemn processional march of the crowd of communicants was 
wont to take place, along the Sacred Way from Athens to 
Eleusis. For seven successive years, ever since the establish- 
ment of Agis at Dekeleia, this march had been of necessity 
discontinued, and the procession had been transported by sea, 
to the omission of many of the ceremonial details. Alkibiades 
on this occasion caused the land-march to be renewed, in full 
pomp and solemnity; assembling all his troops in arms to 
protect, in case any attack should be made from Dekeleia. No 
such attack was hazarded; so that he had the satisfaction 
of reviving the full regularity of this illustrious scene, and 
escorting the numerous communicants out and home, without 
the smallest interruption ; — an exploit gratifying to the religious 
feelings of the people, and imparting an acceptable sense of 
undiminished Athenian power; while in reference to his own 
reputation, it was especially politic, as serving to make his 
peace with the Eumolpidaa and the Two Goddesses, on whose 
account he had been condemned.® 

^ Xenoph. Hellen. i 4, 3l. Both Diodoms (xiii. 69) and Cornelius 
Nepos (Vit. Atcib. c. 7) state Tbiasybulus and Adeimantus as bis col- 
leagues ; both state also that his colleagues were chosen on his recommenda- 
tion. I follow Xenophon as to the names, and also as to the fact, that they 
were named as Tjn*' orponryof. 

a Xenoph. Hellen, 1 , 4, 20 ; Plutarch, Alkib. c. ^ Heither Diodorus 
nor Cornelius Nepos mentions this lematkable incident about the escort of, 
the Eleusinian procession. 
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Immediately after the mysteries, he departed with his 
armament. It appears that Agis at Dekeleia, though he had 
not cho.sen to come out and attack Alkibiadfis when posted to 
guard the Kleusinian procession, had nevertheless felt humi- 
liated by the defiance offered to him. He shortly afterwards 
took advantage of the departure of thi.s large force, to summon 
reinforcements from Peloponnesus and Bceotia, and attempt to 
surpri.se the walls of Athens on a dark night. If he expected 
any connivance within, the plot miscarried : alarm was given in 
tiire, so that the eldest and youngest hoplites were found at 
their posts to defend the walls. The assailants — said to have 
amounted to aS.ooo men, of whom half were hoplites, with 
1200 cavalry, 900 of them Boeotians — were seen on the 
ensuing day clo.se under the walls of the city, which were amply 
manned with the full remaining strength of Athens. In an 
obstinate cavalry battle which ensued, the Athenians gained 
the advantage even over the Boeotians. Agis encamped the 
next night in the garden of Akademus ; again on the morrow 
he drew up his troops and oflTered battle to the Athenians, who 
are affirmed to have gone forth in order of battle, but to have 
kept under the protection of the missiles from the walls, so 
that Agis did not dare to attack them.^ We may well doubt 
whether the Athenians went out at all, since they had been for 
years accustomed to regard themselves as inferior to the Pelo- 
ponnesians in the field. Agis now withdrew, satisfied appar- 
ently with haying offered battle, so as to efface the affront which 
he had received from the march of the Eleusinian commu- 
nicants in defiance of his neighbourhood. 

The first exploit of Alkibiadfes was to proceed to Andros, 
now under a l^cedsemonian barmost and g.^rrison. Landing 
on the island, he plundered the fields, defeated both the native 
troops and the Lacedsemonians, and forced them to shut them- 
selves up within the town; which he besieged for some days 
without avail, and then proceeded onward to Samos, leaving 
Konon in a fortified post, with twenty ships, to prosecute the 
siege.- At Samos he first ascertained the state of the Pelopon- 
nesian fleet at Ephesus — the influence acquired by Lysander 
over Cyrus — the strong anti-Athenian dispositions of the young 
prince — and the ample rate of pay, put down even in advance, 
of which the Pelopoimesian seamen were now in actual receipt 

1 DIodor, xiii. ya, 7J, 

a Xgnoph. Helfen. i. 4, aa— i. 5, i8 ; Plutarch, Alkib. c. 35 ; Diodor, 
xiil 69. The latter says that Thrasybulus was left at Andros-^ which 
r^nnot ^ tri**- 
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He now first became convinced of the failure of those hopes 
which he had conceived, not without good reason, in the 
preceding year — and of which he had doubtless boasted at 
Athens; that the alliance of Persia might be neutralised at 
least, if not won over, through the envoys escorted to Susa by 
Phamabazus. It was in vain that he prevailed upon Tissa- 
phem6s to mediate with Cyrus, to introduce to him some 
Athenian envoys, and to inculcate upon him his own views of 
the true interests of Persia ; that is, that the war should be fed 
and protracted so as to wear out both the Grecian belligerent 
parties, each by means of the other. Such a policy, un- 
congenial at all times to the vehement temper of Cyrus, had 
become yet more repugnant to him since his intercourse with 
Lysander. He would not consent even to see the envo)’S, nor 
was he probably displeased to put a slight upon a neighbour and 
rival satrap. Deep was the despondency among the Athenians 
at Samos, when painfully convinced that all hopes from Persia 
must be abandoned for themselves ; and further, that Persian 
pay was both more ample and better assured, to their enemies, 
than ever it had been before.* 

Lysander had at Ephesus a fleet of ninety triremes, which 
he employed himself in repairing and augmenting, being siiU 
inferior in number to the Athenians. In vain did Alkibiadfe 
attempt to provoke him out to a general action. This 
much to the interest of the Athenians, apart from their 
superiority of number, since they were badly provided with 
money, and obliged to levy contributions wherever they could : 
but Lysander was resolved not to fight unless he could do so 
with advantage, and Cyrus, not afraid of sustaining the pr^ 
tracted expense of the war, had even enjoined upon him this 
cautious policy, with additional hopes of a Phenician fleet to 
his aid, — which in his mouth was not intended to delude, as it 
had been by Tissaphemis.® Unable to bring about a general 
battle, and having no immediate or capital enterprise to con- 
strain his attention, Alkibiadfis became careless, and abandoned 
himself partly to Ae love of pleasure partly to reckless predatory 
enterprises for the purpose of getting money to pay his army. 
Thrasybulus had come from his post on the Hellespont and 
was now engaged in fortifying Phoksea, probably for the purpose 

» Xenoph. Hellen. i. S, 9 ; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 4. The latter tells ns 
that the Athenian ships were presently emptied by the desertion of the 

seamen; a careless exaggeration. 

* Plutarch, Lysand. c. 9. I yentore to antedate the statements which 
he there makes, as to the encouragements from Cyrus to Lysander. 
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of establishing a post to be enabled to pillage the interior. 
Here he was joined by Alkibiadcs, who sailed across with a 
squadron, leaving his main fleet at Samos. He left it under 
the command of his favourite pilot Antiochus, but with express 
orders on no account to fight until his return. 

While employed in his visit to Phokaea and Klazomente, 
Allribiades, perhaps hard-pressed for money, conceived the 
unwarrantable project of enriching his men by the plunder of 
the neighbouring territory of Kyme, an allied dependency of 
Athens. Landing on this territo^ unexpectedly, after fabricat- 
ing some frivolous calumnies against the Kymseans, he at first 
seized much property and a considerable number of prisoners. 
But the inhabitants assembled in arms, bravely defended their 
possessions, and repelled his men to their ships ; recovering the 
plundered property, and lodging it in safety within their walls. 
Stung with this miscarriage, Alkibiades sent for a reinforcement 
of hoplites from Mitylcne, and marched up to the walls of 
Kyme, where he in vain challenged the citizens to come forth 
and fight. He then ravaged the territory at pleasure; while 
the Kymseans had no other resource, except to send envoys to 
Athens, to complain of so gross an outrage inflicted by the 
Athenian general upon an unoffending Athenian dependency.^ 

This was a grave charge, and not the only charge which 
Alkibiades had to meet at Athens. During his absence at 
Phokfea and Kyme, Antiochus the pilot, whom he had left in 
command, disobeying the express order pronounced against 
fighting a battle, first sailed across from Samos to Notium, 
the harbour of Kolophon — and from thence to the mouth of 
the harbour of Ephesus, where the Peloponnesian fleet lay. 
Entering that harbour with his own ship and another, he 
passed close in front of the prows of the Peloponnesian tri- 
remes, insulting them scornfully and defying them to combat. 
Lysander detached some ships to pursue him, and an action 
gradually ensued, which was exactly that which Antiochus 
desired. But the Athenian ships were all in disorder, and 
came into battle as each of them separately could ; while the 
Peloponnesian fleet was well marshalled and kept in hand; 

^ 1 Diodor. xiii. 73. I follow Diodorus in respect to this story about 
Kyme, which he probably copied from the Kymasm histoihm Ephorus. 
Cornelius Nepos (Alcib. c. 7) briefly glances at it. 

Xenophon (Hellen. L 5, n) as well as Plutarch (Lysand. c. S) mentions 
the viat of Alkibiad£s to Thrasybnlus at PhokseL They do not name 
KymS, however ; according to them, the visit to Fhokatahas no assignable 
pwtpw tt consequences. But the plunder of KymS is a cLrcmnstance both 
suiBcinitly probable in itself, and suitable to the occasion. 
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so that the battle -was all to the advantage of the latter. The 
Athenians, compelled to take flight, were pursued to Notium — 
losing fifteen triremes, several along with their full crews. 
Antiochus himself was slain. Before retiring to Ephesus, 
Lysander had the satisfaction of erecting his trophy on the 
shore of Notium ; while the Athenian fleet was carried back 
to its station at Samos.^ 

It was in vain that Alkibiades, hastening back to Samos, 
mustered the entire Athenian fleet, sailed to the mouth of the 
harbour of Ephesus, and there ranged his ships in battle order, 
challenging the enemy to come forth. Lysander would give 
him no opportunity of wiping off the late dishonour. And as 
an additional mortification to Athens, the Lacedeemonians 
shortly afterwards captured both Teos and Delphinium ; the 
latter being a fortified post which the Athenians had held for 
the last three years in the island of Chios.® 

Even before the battle of Notium, it appears that complaints 
and dissatisfaction had been growing up in the armament 
against Alkibiades. He had gone out with a splendid force, 
not inferior, in number of triremes and hoplites, to that which 
he had conducted against Sicily — and under large promises, 
both from himself and his friends, of achievements to come. 
Yet in a space of time which can hardly have been less than 
three months, not a single success had been accomplished 
while, on the other side, there was to be reckoned, the dis- 
appointment on the score of Persia — ^^vhich had great effect on 
the temper of the armament, and which, though not bis fault, 
was contrary to expectations which he had held out — the dis- 
graceful plunder of KymS — ^and the defeat at Notium. It was 
true that Alkibiades had given peremptory orders to Antiochus 
not to fight, and that the battle had been hazarded in flagrant 
disobedience to his injunctions. But this circumstance only 
raised new matter for dissatisfaction, of a graver character. If 
Antiochus had been disobedient — if besides disobedience, he- 
had displayed a childish vanity and an utter neglect of all 
military precautions — who was it that had chosen him for 
deputy j and that too against all Athenian precedent, putting 
the pilot, a paid officer of the ship, over the heads of the 

^ Xenopb. Hellen. L 5, la-l j ; Diodar. xiii. 71 ; Flutarch, Alkib. e, 35 ; 
Plutarch, Lysand. c. 3. 

^ Xenoph. Hellen. u 5, 15; Diodor. xiii. 76. 

■I copy Diodorus in putting Teos, pursuant to Weiske's note, is place 
of Eton, whidi appears in Xenophon. I copy the latter, however, in 
ascribing these captures to the year of Lysander, instead of to the year of 
Kalliitratidas. 
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triferarchs who paid their pilots, and served at their own cost ? 
It was Alkibiades who placed Antiochus in this grave and 
responsible situation : a personal favourite, an excellent con- 
vivial companion, but destitute of all qualities befitting a com- 
mander. And this turned attention on another point of the 
•character of Alkibiades — his habits of excessive self-indulgence 
and dissipation. The loud murmurs of the camp charged him 
with neglecting the interests of the service for enjoyinents with 
jovial parties and Ionian women, and with admitting to his 
confidence those who best contributed to the amusement of 
such chosen hours.^ 

It was in the camp at Samos that this general indignation 
against Alkibiades first arose, and was from thence transmitted 
formally to Athens, by the mouth of Thrasybulus son of 
Thrason® — not the eminent Thrasybulus (son of LykusJ who 
has been already often mentioned in this history, and will be 
mentioned again. There came at the same time to Athens 
the complaints from Kymfi, against the unprovoked aggression 
and plunder of that place by Alkibiades ; and seemingly com- 
plaints from other places besides.® It was even urged as 
accusation against him, that he was in guilty collusion to betray 
the fleet to Pharnabazus and the Lacedaemonians, and that he 
h.ad already provided three strong forts in the Chersonese to 
retire to, so soon as this scheme should be ripe for exeention. 

Such grave and wide-spread accusations, coupled with the 
disaster at Notium, and the complete disappointment of all the 

r Plutarch, Alkib. c 36. He recouats, in the tenth chapter of the same 
biography, an anecdote describing the manner in which Antiodnis first 
von the favour of Alkibiades, then a young man; by catching a tame 
^oail, which had escaped from his Ipsom. 

“ A person named Thrason is mentioned in the Choisenl Inscription (No. 
147, p^ 241, 244 of the Corp. Inscr. of Boeckh) as one of the Hellenotamise 
in the year 410 B.c. He is described by his Deme as Sutachs: he is 
probably enough the frther of this Thrasybulus. 

^ Xenoph. Hellen. i. 5, 16-17. ’AXwfiuiSnr ittv ody, xoviipeit xal ir 
xp trrparif ^pifievos, &c. Hiodor. xiii. 73. iyiyoyra Si «el &KKat iroMal 
SnSoXol Kwr' airoS, &c. 

Plutarch, Alkib. c. 36. 

OneofthereniainujgspeechesofLysias(Otat. xxL ’Airohoyfa AsipoSoKfat) 
fe delivered ly the tneraich in this fleet, on board of whose ship Alki- 
biadSs himself chose to sail. This ttieiaich complains of Alkibiadfls as 
having been a most anramfoitable and troublesome companion (sect 7). 
His testimony on the point is valuable ; for there seems no disposition here 
to make out any case against AlkibiadSs. The trierarch not&s the fact, 
that Alkibiades prefened hii trireme, simply as a proof that it was the best 
e<pd]|»ed,^or among the best equipped, of the whole fleet, Archestratus 
and ereshiidfls pretetred it afterwards, for the sn>ne ri«>son. 
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promises of success — ^were more than sufficient to alter the 
sentiments of the people of Athens towards Alkibiades. He 
had no character to fall back upon ; or rather, he had a character 
worse than none — such as to render the most criminal imputa- 
tions of treason not intrinsically improbabie. The comments 
of his enemies, which had been forcibly excluded from public 
discussion during his summer visit to Athens, were now again 
set free ; and all the adverse recollections of his past life doubt- 
less revived. The people had refused to listen to these, in 
order that he might have a fair trial, and might verify the title, 
claimed for him by his friends, to be judged only by his 
subsequent exploits, achieved since the year 41 1 e . c . He had 
now had his trial ; he had been found granting ; and the popular 
confidence, which had been provisionally granted to him, w'as 
accordingly withdrawn. 

It is not just to represent the Athenian people (however 
Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos may set before us this picture) 
as havini; indulged an extravagant and unmeasured confidence 
in Alkibiades in the month of July, demanding of him more 
than man could perform — and as afterwards in the month of 
December passing, vrith childish abruptness, from confidence 
into wrathful displeasure, because their own impossible expecta- 
tions were not already realised. That the people entertained 
large expectations, from so very considerable an armament, 
cannot be doubted; the largest of all, probably (as in the 
instance of the Sicilian expedition), were those entertained by 
Alkibiades himself, and promulgated by his friends. But we 
are not called upon to determine what the people would have 
done, had Alkibiades, after performing all the duties of a faithful, 
skilful, and enterprismg commander, nevertheless failed, from 
obstacles beyond his own control, in realising their hopes and 
his own promises. No such case occurred : that which did 
occur was materially different. Besides the absence of grand 
successes, he had further been negligent and reckless in his 
prim^ duties — ^he had exposed the Athenian arms to defeat, 
% his disgraceful selection of an unworthy lieutenant’ — he had 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 5, 16. Of ’ABtiyaTot, &s 7) 

XdAtirSi clx«v 'AXKifiidSp, aiifttnt Si’ ifidAtidu r* leal Icpd- 
raiai' rit raSi. 

The expression which Thuevdid^s employs in reference to Alkibiadds 
requires a. few words of comment; (vi. 15)— xal Sqpo<r(a Kpiriara 
SmSivTn rit rov woKi/itu, ISta }kb0Toi rets UrtrvMfutirty avrav 
ixBeirffdiiTts, Kol SMpis iirirpffKa>Tts (tbe Athenians), 06 SiS fUMpeu 
'ri>y vihiy. 

The “strenuous and effective proseention of warlike business” here 
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violated the territorj’ and property of an allied dependency, at 
a moment when Athens had a paramount interest in cultivating 
by every means the attachment of her remaining allies. The 
truth is, as I have before remarked, that he had really been 
spoiled by the intoxicating reception given to him so unex- 
pectedly in the city. He had mistaken a hopeful public, 
determined, even by forced silence as to the past, to give him 
the full benefit of a meritorious future, but requiring as condition 
from him that that future should really be meritorious — for a 
public of assured admirers, whose favour he had already earned 
and might consider as his own. He became an altered man after 
that \’isit, like Miltiadcs after the battle of Marathon j or rather, 
the impulses of a character essentially dissolute and insolent, 
broke loose from that restraint under which they had before 
been p.irtially controlled. At the time of the battle of Kyzikus 
— ^when Alkibiades was labouring to regain the favour of his 
injured countrymen and was yet uncertain whether he should 
succeed — he would not have committed the fault of quitting 
his fleet and leaving it under the command of a lieutenant like 
Antiochus. If therefore Athenian sentiment towards Alkibiadfis 
undeiwent an entire change during the autumn of 407 b.c., this 
was in con.sequence of an alteration m Ais character and 
behaviour ; an alteration for the worse, just at the crisis when 
everything turned upon his good conduct, and upon his 
deserving at least, if he could not command, success. 

We may indeed observe that the faults of Nikias before 
Syracuse and in reference to the coming of Gylippus, were far 
graver and more mischievous than those of AlkibiadSs during 
5 iis turning-season of his career — and the disappointment of 
antecedent hopes at least equal. Yet while these faults and 
disappointment brought about the dismissal and disgrace of 
Alkibiades, they did not induce the Athenians to dismiss Nikias, 
though himself desiring it, — nor even prevent them from sending 
him a second armament to be ruined along with the first. 
The contrast is most instructive, as demonstrating upon what 
points durable esteem in Athens turned; how long the most 
melancholy public incompetency could remain overlooked, 
when covered by piety, decorum, good intentions and high 

ascrtl.>ed to Alkiliindes, is true of all the period between his esile and his 
last visit to Athens (ahont Srotember b.c. 415 to September b.c. 407). 
During the first four years of that time, he was very effective against 
Athens; daring the last fovir, very effective in her service. 

But the assertion is certainly not true of his last command which ended 
vfilh the battle of Kolium ; nor is it more than partially tme (at least, it is 
an exaggeration of the truth) for the period before his exile. 
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station ; ^ how short-lived was the ascendency of a man far 
superior in ability and energy, besides an equal station — when 
his moral qualities and antecedent life were such as to provoke 
fear and hatred in many, esteem from none. Yet on the whole, 
Nikias, looking at him as a public servant, was far more 
destructive to his country than Alkibiades. The mischief done 
to Athens by the latter was done chiefly in the avowed service 
of her enemies. 

On hearing the news of the defeat of Notiuni and the accu- 
mulated complaints against Alkibiades, the Athenians simply 
voted that he should be dismissed from his command ; naming 
ten new generals to replace him. He was not brought to trial, 
nor do we know whether any such step was proposed. Yet his 
proceedings at Kyme, if they happened as we read them, richly 
deserved judicial animadversion ; and the people, had they so 
dealt with him, w'ould only have acted up to the estimable 
function ascribed to them by the oligarchic^ Phrynichus — “ of 
serving as refuge to their dependent allies, and chastising the 
high-handed oppressions of the optimates against them.”® In 
the perilous position of Athens, however, with reference to the 
foreign war, such a political trial would have been productive 
of much dissension and mischief. And Alkibiadfes avoided the 
question by not coming to Athens. As soon as he heard of 
his dismissal, he retired immediately from the army to his own 
fortifled posts on the Chersonese. 

The ten new generals named were, Konon, Diomedon, Leon, 
Periklfis, ErasinidSs, Aristokrates, Archestratus, Protomachus, 
Thrasyllus, AristogenSs. Of these, Konon was directed to 
proceed forthwith from Andros, with the twenty ships which he 
had there to receive the fleet from Alkibiadfes ; while Phano- 
sthenSs proceeded with four triremes to replace Konon at 
Andros.® 

In his way thither, PhanosthenSs fell in with Dorieus the 
Khodian and two Thurian triremes, which he captured with 

^ To meet the case of Nikias, it would be necessary to take the converse 
of the judgement of ThucydidiSs respecting Alkibiades, cited in my last 
note, and to say — xoi Sri/toa-fj. KdKivra rov 

tkasTOi ri iTiTilttiiiara aiiTou ayavBivTft, Kol 
ob S(ib /uiKpav 4 crATi\av ri/y vdAtp. 

The reader will of course understand that these last Greek words are naf 
an actual citation, but a transformation of the actual words of Ihucydides, 
for the pui:]^e of illustrating the contrast between AUdbiadds and Nikias. 

® Tlnu^a vuL 48. rhy Si Siliiay ripuy rt (of the allied dependencies) 
Korcultvyiiy jcul iKtlyuy (i.e. of the bigb persons called lalioiAyaSiii or 
optimates) au^povierijv. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i. 5, 18 ; Diodor. ziii. 74. 
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every man aboard. The captives were sent to Athens, where 
all were placed in custody (in case of future exchange) except 
Dorieus himself. The latter had been condemned to death 
and banished from his native city of Rhodes, together with his 
kindred ; probably on the score of political disaffection, at the 
time when Rhodes was a member of the Athenian alliance. 
Having since then become a citi/en of Thurii, he had served 
with distinction in the fleet of Mindarus both at MilStus and 
the Hellespont. The Athenians now had so much compassion 
upon him, that they released him at once and unconditionally, 
without even demanding a ransom or an equivalent. By what 
p.articular circumstance their compassion was determined, 
forming a pleasing exception to the melancholy habits which 
pervaded Grecian warfare in both belligerents — we should 
never have learnt from the meagre narrative of Xenophon. 
But we ascertain from other sources, that Dorieus (the son of 
Diagoras of Rhodes) was illustrious beyond all other Greeks 
for his victories in the pankration at the Olympic, Isthmian, 
and Nemcan festivals — that he had gained the first prize at 
three Olympic festivals in succession (of which Olympiad 88 or 
428 B.C. was the second), a distinction altogether without 
precedeiit, besides 8 Isthmian and 7 Nemean prizes— that his 
father Diagoras, his brothers, and his cousins were all celebrated 
as successful athletes — lastly, that the family were illustrious 
from old date in their native island of Rhodes, and were even 
descerrded from the Messenian hero AristomenSs. When the 
Athenians saw before them as their prisoner a man doubtless 
of magnificent stature and presence (as we may conclude from 
his athletic success), and surrounded by such a halo of glory 
impressive in the highest degree to Grecian imagination— the 
feelmgs and usages of war were at once overruled. Though 
Dorieus had been one of their most vehement they 

could not bear either to touch his person, or to exact from him 
iiny condition. Released by them on this occasion, he lived 
to be put to death, about thirteen years afterwards, by the 
I.ncedainionians.^ 

hen Ronon reached Samos to take the command, he found 
the armament in a state of great despondency; not merely 
from the dishonourable affair of Notium, but also from disap- 
pointed hopes connected with AlkibiadSs, and from difficulties 
in procuring regular pay. So painfully was the last inconvenience 
fel^ that the first measure of K.onon was to contract the nujn- 
bers of the armament from above 100 triremes to 70; and to 
* Xeaoph. Hellen. i. s, 19; Pausan. vi. 2. 
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reserve for the diminished fleet all the abler seamen of the 
larger. With this fleet he and his colleagues roved about the 
enemies’ coasts to collect plunder and pay.^ 

Apparently about the same time that Konon superseded 
Alkibiades(that is, about December 407 b.c. or January 406 b.c.), 
the year of Lysander’s command expired, and Kallikratidas 
arrived from Sparta to replace him. His arrival was received with 
undisguised dissatisfaction by the leading Lacedaemonians in 
the armament, by the chiefs in the Asiatic cities, and by Cyrus. 
Now was felt the full influence of those factious correspondences 
and intrigues which Lysander had established with all of them, 
for indirectly working out the perpetuity of his own command. 
Wliile loud complaints were heard of the impolicy of Sparta in 
annually changing her admiral — both Cyrus and the rest con- 
curred with Lysander in throwing difficulties in the way of the 
new successor. 

Kallikratidas, unfortunately only shown by the Fates,- and 
not suffered to continue in ffie Grecian world, was one of the 
noblest characters of his age. Besides perfect courage, energy, 
and incorruptibility, he was distinguished for two quaUties, boffi 
of them very rare among eminent Greeks ; entire straightfor- 
wardness of dealing — and a Pan-Hellenic patriotism alike com- 
prehensive, exalted and merciful. Lysander handed over to him 
nothing but an empty purse •, having repaid to Cyrus all the 
money remaining in his possession, under pretence that it had 
been confided to himself personally.® Moreover, on delivering 
up the fleet to Kallikratidas at Ephesus, he made boast of deliver- 
ing to him at the same time the mastery of the sea, through the 
victory recently gained at Notium, ” Conduct the fleet from 
Ephesus along the coast of Samos, passing by the Athenian 
station (replied Kallikratidas), and give it up to me at Miletus ; 
I shall then believe in your mastery of the sea.” Lysander had 

^ Xenoph. Hellen. i, 5, 20 3 compare i. 6, 16 3 Diodor. ziii. 7/. 

® Virgil, jEneid, vi. S70. 

Ostendent tenis base tsntuai fata, Deque ultia 
Esse ainent. 

® How completely this repayment was a manoeuvre for the purpose of 
ciippli^ his successor— and not an act of genuine and conscientioD& 
obligation to Cyrus, as Mr. Mitfoid represents it — we may see ty tite 
conduct of Lysander at the close of the war. He then carried away with 
him to Sputa all the residue of the tributes from Cyras which he bad in 
his possession, instead of givii^ them back to Qncus (Xenoph. Hellen. H. 
3, S), The oblation to give them back to Cyrus was greater at the end 
of the war than it was at the time when. Kallikratidas came out, and when 
war was still going ms for the war was a joint business, which the 
Persians and the Spartans had sworn to prosecute by common efforts. 
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nothing else to say, except that he should give himself no 
further trouble, now that his command had been transferred to 
another, 

Kallikratidas soon found that the leading Lacedemonians in 
the ileet, gained over to the interests of his predecessor, openly 
murmured at his arrival, and secretly obstructed all his measures; 
upon which he summoned them together, and said : “ I for my 
part am quite content to remain at home ; and if Lysander or 
any one else pretends to be a better admiral than I am, I 
have nothing to say against it. But sent here as I am by the 
authorities at Sparta to command the fleet, I have no choice 
except to execute their orders in the best way that I can. You 
now know how far my ambition reaches ; ^ you know also the 
murmurs which are abroad against our common city (for her 
frequent change of admirals). Look to it, and give me your 
opinion — Shall I stay w'here I am — or shill I go home, and 
communicate what has happened here?” 

This remonstrance, alike pointed and dignified, produced its 
full effect. Every one replied that it was his duty to stay and 
undertake the command. The murmurs and cabals were from 
th.'it moment discontinued. 

His next embarrassments arose from the manoeuvre of Ly- 
sander in paying back to Cyrus all the funds from whence the 
continuous pay of the army was derived. Of course this step 
was admirably calculated to make every one regret the alter- 
ation of command. Kallikratidas, who had been sent out 
without funds, in full reliance on the unexhausted supply from 
Sardis, now found himself compelled to go thither in person 
and solicit a renewal of the bounty. But Cyrus, eager to 
manifest in every way his partiality for the last admiral, deferred 
receiving him, — first for two days, then for a further interval, 
until the patience of Kallikratidas was wearied out, so that he 
left Sardis in disgust without an interHew. So intolerable to 
his feelings was the humiliation of thus begging at the palace 
gates, that he bitterly deplored those miserable dissensions 
among the Greek.s which constrained both parties to truckle to 
the foreigner for money ; swearing that if he survived the year’s 
campaign, he would use ever)' possible effort to bring about an 
accommodation between Athens and Sparta.® 

In the meantime, he put forth all his energy to obtain money 
in some other way, and thus get the fleet to sea ; knowing well, 

t Xenopfa, Hellen. i. 6, 5. intis St, itphs 6 tyA re ipAortnovfuu, Kiit ^ 
WXis iiior alrtdfcrai (tirre yap airri &<rrep ko] iy^), ^v/(j 3 avX(j«re, &c. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 7 } Plutarch, Lysand. c. 6, 
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that the way to overcome the reluctance of Cyrus was, to show 
that he could do without him. Sailing first from Ephesus 
to Miletus, he despatched from thence a small squadron to 
Sparta, disclosing his unexpected po\’erty, and asking for 
speedy pecuniary aid. In the meantime he convoked an 
assembly of the Milesians, communicated to them the mission 
just sent to Sparta, and asked fi-om them a temporary supply 
until this money should arrive. He reminded them that the 
necessity of this demand sprang altogether from the manoeuvre 
of Lysander in paying back the funds in his hands : — that he 
had already in vain applied to Cjtus for further money, meeting 
only with such insulting neglect as could no longer be endured: 
th.at they (the Milesians), dwelling amidst the Persians, and 
having already experienced the maximum of ill-usage at their 
hands, ought now to be foremost in the war, and to set an 
example of zeal to the other allies,^ in order to get clear the 
sooner from dependence upon such imperious taskmasters. He 
promised that when the remittance from Sparta and the 
hour of success should arrive, he would richly requite their 
forwardness. “ Let us, with the aid of the gods, show these 
foreigners (he concluded) that we can punish our enemies 
without worshipping them.” 

The spectacle of this generous patriot struggling against a 
degrading dependence on the foreigner, which was now be- 
coming unhappily familiar to the leading Greeks of both sides 
— excites our warm sympathy and admiration. We may add, 
that his language to the Milesians, reminding them of the 
misery which they had endured from the Persians as a motive 
to exertion in the war — is full of instruction as to the new situa- 
tion opened for the Asiatic Greeks since the breaking up of the 
Athenian power. No such evils had they suffered while Athens 
was competent to protect them, and while they were willing to 
receive protection from her — during the interval of more than 
fifty years between the complete organisation of the confederacy 
of Delos and the disaster of Nikias before Syracuse. 

The single-hearted energy of Kallikratidas imposed upon all 
who heard him, and even inspired so much alarm to those 
leading Milesians who were playing underhand the game of 
Lysander, that they were the &st to propose a large grant of 
money towards the war, and to offer considerable sums from 
their own purses ; an example probably soon followed by other 

' Xencph. Hellen. i, 6, 8. i/uit Si tyi> 4Ji5 ir/wSvjKoreCrovf that it 
riv Sii ri oiKoStras it j3opj8e(/>»« tr?teiaTa Kcatlt jjftf itr* oirSi' 

•getovSit ' 
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allied ^Irips , Some of the friends of Lysander tried to couple 
their offers wth conditions; demanding a warrant for the 
destruction of their political enemies, and hoping thus to com- 
promise the new admiral. But he strenuously refused all such 
guilty compliances.^ He was soon able to collect at MilStus 
fifty fresh triremes in addition to those left by Lysander, 
malting a fleet of 140 sail in all. The Chians having furnished 
him with an outfit of five drachmas for each seaman (equal to 
ten days' pay at the usual rate), he sailed with the whole fleet 
northward towards Lesbos. Of this numerous fleet, the 
greatest which had yet been assembled throughout the war, 
only ten triremes were Lacedoemonian ; ® while a considerable 
proportion, and among the best equipped, were Boeotian and 
Eubcean.3 In his voyage towards Lesbos, Kallikratidas seems 
to have made himself master of Phoksea and KymS,* perhaps 
with the greater facility in consequence of the recent ill-treat- 
ment of the Kymasans by Alkibiades. He then sailed to 
attack Methymna, on the northern coast of Lesbos ; a town 
not only strongly attached to the Athenians, but also defended 
by an Athenian garrison. Though at first repulsed, he 
renewed his attacks until at length he took the town by storm. 
The property in it was all plundered by the soldiers, and the 
slaves collected and sold for their benefit. It was further 
demanded by the allies, and expected pursuant to ordinary 
custom, that the Metbymnssan and Athenian prisoners should 
be sold also. But Kallikratidas peremptorily refused com- 
pliance, and set them all free the next day ; declaring, that so 
long as he was in command, not a single free Greek should be 
reduced to slavery if he could prevent it.® 

No one who has not familiarised himself with the details of 
Grecian warfare, can feel the full grandeur and sublimity of 
^s proceeding — ^which stands, so far as I know, unparalleled 
in Grecian history. It is not merely that the prisoners were 

r Plutarch, Apophthegm. Laconic, p. Z 32 C ; Xenoph. Hellen. i, 6, la. 

* Xenoph. Henen. L h, 34. 

* Diodot. xlii. 99. 

* I infer this &om the fact, that at the period of the battle of Aii^nusse, 
both these towns appear as adhering to the Peloponnesians; whereas 
daring the command of Alkibiadds th^ had been both Atbenian (Xenoph. 
Hellen. i. 5, 11 ; i. 6, 33 ; Diodor. xiu. 73-99). 

* Xenopa, Hellen. i. 6, 14. Kol ruir intoSitrBtu 

kol Teir MtiSvpyofsvs, efts 8^ lavrai yt ipxoyrts oiSAa 'EfjJiPov h 
Tb tktlvm SuvaTiy AySfiencoStir^yat. 

Compare a later declaration of Agesilaus, substantially to the same 
purpose, yet delivered under circumstances far less emphatic— in Xenophon, 
Arresilaus, vii. 6 . 
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spared and set free ; as to that point, analogous cases may be 
found, though not very frequent. It is, that this particular act 
of generosity was performed in the name and for the recom- 
mendation of Pan-Hellenic brotherhood and Pan-Hellenic 
independence of the foreigner: a comprehensive principle, 
announced by Kallikratidas on previous occasions as well as 
on this, but now’ carried into practice under emphatic circum- 
stances, and coupled with an explicit declaration of his resolu- 
tion to abide by it in all future cases. It is, lastly, that the step 
was taken in resistance to formal requisition on the part of his 
allies, whom he had very imperfect means either of paying or 
controlling, and whom therefore it was so much the more 
hazardous for him to offend. There cannot be any doubt 
that these allies felt personally wronged and indignant at the 
loss, as well as confounded with the proposition of a rule of 
duty so new as respected the relations of belligerents in 
Greece ; against which too (let us add) their murmurs would 
not be without some foundation — “If we should come to be 
Konon’s prisoners, he will not treat us in this manner.” 
Reciproci^ of dealmg is absolutely essential to constant moral 
observance, either public or private j and doubtless Kallikra- 
tidas felt a well-grounded coi^dence, that two or three con- 
spicuous examples would sensibly modify the future practice 
on both sides. But some one must begin by setting such 
examples, and the man who does begin — having a position 
which gives reasonable chance that others will follow — is the 
hero. An admiral like Lysander would not only sympathise 
heartily with the complaints of the allies, but also condemn 
the proceeding as a dereliction of duty to Sparta ; even men 
better than Lysander would at first look coldly on it as a sort 
of Quixotism, in doubt whether the example would be copied : 
while the Spartan Ephors, though probably tolerating it 
because they interfered very sparingly with their admirals 
afloat, would certainly have little sympathy with the feelings in 
which it originated. So much the rather is Kallikratidas to be 
admired, as bringing out with him not only a Pan-Hellenic 
patriotism^ rare either at Athens or Sparta, but also a force of 
individual character and conscience yet rarer — enabling him to 
bmve unpopularity and break through routine, in the attempt 
to make that patriotism fruitful and operative in practice. In 
his career, so sadly and prematurely closed, there was at least 

1 The sentiinent ofKalUkiatidas deserved the deviation of 
traxirev/to — fax more than that of Nikias, to wbira Flatoieb applies those 
words (Compar, of Nikias and CtasSns, c. a). 
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this circumstance to be envied ; that the capture of Methymna 
afibrded him the opportunity, which he greedily seized as if he 
had known that it would be the last, of putting in act and 
evidence the full aspirations of his magnanimous soul. 

Kallikratidas sent word by the released prisoners to Konon 
tliat he would presently put an end to his adulterous inter- 
course with the sea ; ^ which he now considered as his wife 
and lawfully appertaining to him, having 140 triremes against 
the 70 triremes of Konon. That admiral, in spite of his 
inferior numbers, had advanced near to Methymna to try and 
relieve it ; but finding the place already captured, had retired 
to the islands called Hekatonnesoi, off the continent bearing 
north-east from Lesbos. Thither he was followed by Kallikra- 
tidas, who, leaving Methymna at night, found him quitting his 
moorings at break of day, and immediately made all sail to try 
and cut him off from the southerly course towards Samos. 
But Konon, having diminished the number of his triremes 
from 100 to 70, had been able to preserve all the best rowers, 
so that in speed he outran Kallikratidas and entered first the 
harbour of MitylSn6. His pursuers however were close behind, 
and even got into the harbour along with him, before it could 
be closed and put in a state of defence. Constrained to fight 
a battle at its entrance, he was completely defeated : thirty of 
his ships were taken, though the crews escaped to land ; and 
he preserved the remaining forty only by hauling them ashore 
under the wall.* ** 

The town of MitylSne, origbally founded on a small islet off 
Lesbos, had afterwards extended across a narrow strait to 
Lesbos itself. By this strait (w'hether bridged over or not we 
are not informed), the town was divided into two portions, and 

* Xenopb. Hellen. i. 6, Ij. Kdifayi Si thtv, Sri wbtfn ah-iy /xoixayra 
ri/y 0 d\curireiy, &c. He could hardly lejf this to Konon, in any other way 
than through the Athenian prisoners. 

® Xenopb. Hellen. i. 6, 17 j Diodor. xiii. 78, 79. 

Here, as on so many other occasions, it is impossible to blend these two 
narratives together. 'Diodorus conceives the iacts in a manner quite 
different ffom Xenophon, end much less probable. He tells us that 
Konon practised a stratagem during his flight (the same in Polysenus, i. 
482}, whereby he was enabled to fight with and defeat the foremost 
Feloponnesiaa ships before the rest came up : also that he got into the 
barlmr in time to put it into a state of defence before l6illiktatldas came 
uih Diodorus then gives a prolix description of the battle by which 
Kallikiatidas forced ms way in. 

The narrative of Xenophon, which I have followed, plainly implies that 
Ktmon could have had no time to make preparations for defending the 
> 'bonr. 
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had two harbours, one opening northward towards the Helles- 
pont, the other southward towards the promontory of Kane 
on the mainland. ‘ Both these harbours were undefended, 
and both now fell into the occupation of the Peloponnesian 
fleet ; at least all the outer portion of each, near to the exit of 
the harbour, which Kallikratidas kept under strict watch. He 
at the same time sent for the full forces of Melhymna and for 
hoplites across from Chios, so as to block up Mitylene by land 
as well as by sea. As soon as his success was announced, too, 
money for the fleet (together with separate presents for himself, 
which he declined receiving^) was immediately sent to him 
by Cyrus ; so that his future operations became easy. 

No preparations had been made at Mitylcnt! for a siege : 
no stock of provisions had been accumulated, and the crowd 
within the walls was so considerable, that Konon foresaw but 
too plainly the speedy exhaustion of his means. Nor could he 
expect succour from Athens, unless he could send intelligence 
thither of his condition ; of which, as he had not been able to 
do so, the Athenians remained altogether ignorant. All his 
ingenuity was required to get a trireme safe out of the harbour 
in the face of the enemy’s guard. Putting afloat two triremes, 
the best sailers in his fleet, and picking out the best rowers for 
them out of all the rest, he caused these rowers to go aboard 
before daylight, concealing the Epibatie or maritime soldiers in 
the interior of the vessel (instead of the deck, which was their 
usual place), with a moderate stock of proWsions, and keeping 
the vessel still covered with hides or sails;, as was customary 
with vessels hauled ashore to protect them against the sun.® 


^ Thucyd. iii. 6. rais tipifitovs 4 v' ofi^or^pois roll Mjiiaai ir<uodirra — 
(Strabo, xiii. p. 617). Xenophon talks only of rfe harbour, as if it were 
ana/ and possibly, in very inaccurate language, it might be described as 
one harbour with two entrances. It seems to me, however, that Xenophon 
had no dear idea of the locality. 

Strabo speaks of the northern harbour as defended ly a mole — the 
southern harbour, as defended by triremes chained together. Such defences 
did not exist in the year 406 b.c. Probably after tiie revolt of Witylfind 
in 427 B.C., the Athenians had removed wliat defences m%bt have been 
before provided for the harbour. 

Plutarch, ATOphth. Laconic, p. 222 E. 

* Xenopb. Hwen. i. 6 , 19. KadeXa^irBr (Konon) nSy Tif (ptirra 
rXfoia'as Sin, firA^puire rpi {/^pas, If hiraa-uy rav tft&v robt iplirrovs 
ipirttt xal robs iviftarai h KpiXsjv ravv parafitBiaas, krI rti 

xapaf para srapaffa\iv. 

The meaning of mpaf^Sixara is very uncertain. The commentators ^ve 
little instruction ; nor can we be sure that the same thing is meant as is 
expressed 1 y irapaBl^iiitaira (infra, S. I, 22), We mar be certain that the 
matters meant by Topafi^SpaTu were something which, if visible at all to 
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These two triremes were thus made ready to depart at a 
moment’s notice, without giving any indication to the enemy 
that they were so. They were fully manned before daybreak, 
the crews remained in their position all day, and after dark 
were taken out to repose. This went on for four days succes- 
sh'ely, no favourable opportunity having occurred to give the 
signal for attempting a start. At length, on the fifth day about 
noon, when many of the Peloponnesian crews were ashore for 
their morning meal, and others were reposing, the moment 
seemed favourable, the signal was given, and both the triremes 
started at the same moment with their utmost speed ; one to 
go out at the southern entrance towards the sea between 
Lesbos and Chios — the other to depart by the northern 
entrance towards the Hellespont. Instantly the alarm was 
given among the Peloponnesian fleet : the cables were cut, the 
men hastened aboard, and many triremes were put in motion 
to overtake the two runaways. That which departed south- 
ward, in spite of the most strenuous efibrts, was caught towards 
evening and brought back with all her crew prisoners : that 
which went towards the Hellespont escaped, rounded the 
northern coast of Lesbos, and got safe with the news to 
Athens; sending intelligence also, seemingly, in her way, to 
the Athenian admiral Diomedon at Samos. 

The latter immediately made all haste to the aid of Konon, 
with the small force which he had with him, no more than 
twelve triremes. The two harbours being both guarded by a 
superior force, he tried to get access to Mityltofe through the 
Euripus, a stoit which opens on the southern coast of the island 
into an interior lake or bay, approaching near to the town. But 
here he was attacked suddenly by Kallikratidas, and his squad- 
ron all captured except two triremes, his own and another : he 
himself bad great difficulty in escaping.^ 

a spectator without, would at least afford no indication that the trireme 
was intended for a speedy start ; otherwise, they would defeat the whole 
contrivance of Konon, whose aim was secrecy. It was essential that this 
trireme, though afloat, diould he made to look as much as possible like to 
the other triremes which still remained hauled ashore; in order that the 
Peloponnesians might not suspect any purpose of departure. I have 
endeavoured in the text to give a meaning which answers this purpose, 
mtbont forsaking the explanations proposed by the commentators s see 
ueher das Attische See-Wesen, ch, x. p. 159, 

ovStiea pnua\p 4pM(f<rctTo is Thv ^Spvifov twp MiTuXifyedw, 

^ reader soonld look at a map of LtOsboss to see what is meant hy 
^ Mityl&nfi— and the other Huripus of the ne^hhouiing' town 
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Athens was all in consternation at the news of the defeat of 
Konon and the blockade of Mitylene. The whole strength and 
energy of the city was put forth to relieve him, hy an effort 
greater than any which had been made throughout the whole 
war. We read with surprise that within the short space of 
thirty days, a fleet of no less than i lo triremes was fitted out and 
sent from Peirseus. Every man of age and strength to serve, 
without distinction, was taken to form a good crew ; not only 
freemen, but slaves, to whom manumission was promised as 
reward : many also of the Horsemen or Knights ^ and citiinens 
of highest rank went aboard as Epibata, hanging up their 
bridles like Kimon before the battle of Salamis. The levy was 
in fact as democratical and as equalising as it had been on that 
memorable occasion. The fleet proceeded straight to Samos, 
whither orders had doubtless been sent to get together all the 
triremes which the allies could furnish as reinforcements, as well 
as all the scattered Athenian. By this means, forty additional 
triremes (ten of them Samian) were assembled, and the whole 
fleeh 150 sail, went from Samas to the little islands called 
Aiginuste, close on the mainland, opposite to Malea the south- 
eastern cape of Lesbos. 

Kallikratidas, apprised of the approach of the new fleet 
while it was yet at Samos, withdrew the greater portion of bis 
force from Mitylene, leaving fifty triremes under Eteonikus to 
continue the blockade. Less than fifty probably would not 
have been sufficient, inasmuch as two harbours were to be 
watched ; but he was thus reduced to meet the Athenian fleet 
with inferior numbers — 120 triremes against 1 50. His fleet was 
off Cape Malea, where the crews took their suppers, on the 
same evening as the Athenians supped at the opposite islands of 
ArginusEB. It was his project to sail across the intermediate 
channel in the night, and attack them in the morning before 
they were prepared ; but violent wind and rain forced him to 
defer all movement till daylight. On the ensuing morning both 
parties prepared for the greatest naval encounter which bad 
taken place throughout the whole war. Kallikratidas vras 
advised by his pilot, the Megarian Hermon, to retire for the 
present without fighting, inasmuch as the Athenian fleet had 
the advantage of thirty triremes over him in number. He replied 
that flight was disgraceful, and that Sparta would be no worse 

Diodorus (xiu. 79) confounds the Euripos of Mityi^nt with the baibtatx 
«f Mibd€n6, with which it is quite oncoimected. Schneider and I'ldui 
seem to make the same confosion (see Plehn, l.esb>aca, p. 15}. 

t Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 24-25 ; Diodor. xiix. 97. 
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off even if he should perish.^ The answer was one congenial 
to his chivalrous nature ; and we may well conceive, that 
having for the last two or three months been lord and master of 
the sea, he recollected his own haughty message to Konon, and 
thought it dishonour to incur or deser\-e, by retiring, the like 
taunt upon himself. We may remark, too, that the disparity of 
numbers, though serious, was by no means such as to render 
the contest hopeless, or to serve as a legitimate ground for 
retreat to one who prided himself on a full measure of Spartan 
courage. 

The Athenian fleet was so marshalled, that its great strength 
was placed in the two wings ; in each of which there were sixty 
Athenian ships, distributed into four equal divisions, each 
division commanded by a general. Of the four squadrons of 
fifteen ships each, two were placed in front, two to support 
them in the rear. Aristokrates and Diomedon commanded the 
two front squadrons of the left division, FerikMs and Erasinid^s 
the two squadrons in the rear : on the right division, Protoma- 
chus and Thrasyllus commanded the two in front, Lysias and 
Aristogenis the two in the rear. The centre, wherein were the 
Samians and other allies, was left weak and all in single line ; it 
appears to have been exactly in front of one of the isles of 
Arginusse, while the two other divisions were to the right and 
left of that isle. We read with some surprise that the whole 
Lacedaemonian fleet was arranged by single ships, because it 
sailed better and manoeuvred better than the Athenians ; who 
formed their right and left divisions in deep order, for the 
express purpose of hindering the enemy from performing the 
nautical manoeuvres of the diekplus and the periplus.^ It 
would seem that the Athenian centre, having the land 
immediately in its rear, was supposed to be better protected 
against an enemy “ sailing through the line out to the rear and 
sailing round about " than the other divisions, which were in 
the open waters ; for which reason it was left weak, with the 
ships m single line. But the fact which strikes us the most is, 

* Xenoph. Ilellen. i. 6, 32; Diodor. xiii. 97, 98— the latter reports 
terrific omens beforehand for the generals. 

The answer has been a memorable one, more than once adverted to— 
Plutarch, Laconic. Apophthegm, p. 832 ; Cicero, De Offic. i. 24. 

* Xenoph. ^Hellen. i, 6, 31. OSts) S’ irdxBiitrtti' (al ’AtjjmTot) tya jii/ 

SidiarXavy iiSoTey' x^’^povyap At 8e AcfceStupoviw io/TiTVTaypAvoLi 

dvaveu ptar, tbs rp&s StdK 7 r\ow Kctl ifepissAovy srapstTKeucusfiepaif Steb 
ri fi4\Tiop irAe'v. 

Contrast this with Thucyd. ii. 84-^9 (Ih® speech of Phormion), iv. 12, 
viL ^6. 
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that if we turn back to the beginning of the war, we shall find 
that this diekplus and periplus were the special manceuvres of 
the Athenian navy, and continued to be so even down to the 
siege of Syracuse ; the Lacedaemonians being at first absolutely 
unable to perform them at all, and continuing for a long time 
to perform them far less skilfully than the Athenians. Now, 
the comparative value of both parties is reversed : the superi- 
ority of nautical skill has passed to the Peloponnesians and 
their allies : the precautions whereby that .superiority is 
neutralised or evaded, are forced as a necessity on the Athe- 
nians. How astonished would the Athenian admiral Phorraion 
have been, if he could have witnessed the fleets and the order 
of battle at Arginusce ! 

Kallikratidas himself, with the ten LacedEemonian ships, was 
on the right of his fleet : on the left were the Boeotians and 
Eubccans, under the Boeotian admiral Thiasondas. The battle 
was long and obstinately contested, first by the two fleets in 
their original order ; afterwards, when all order was broken, by 
scattered ships mingled together and contending in individuiri 
combat. At length the brave Kallikratidas perished. His ship 
was in the act of driving against the ship of an enemy, and he 
himself probably (like Brasidas * at Pylus) had planted himself 
on the forecastle, to be the first in boarding the enemy or in 
preventing the enemy from boarding him — when the shock, 
arising from impact, threw him off his footing, so that he fell 
overboard and was drowned.- In spite of the discouragement 
springing from his death, the ten Lacedoemonian triremes 
displayed a courage worthy of his, and nine of them were 
destroyed or disabled. At length the Athenians were ■victorious 
in all parts : the Peloponnesian fleet gave way, and their flight 
became general, partly to Chios, partly to Phoktea. More than 
sixty of their ships were destroyed, over and above the nine 
Lacedfemonian, seventy-seven in all; making a total loss of 
above the half of the entire fleet. The loss of the Athenians 
was also severe — amounting to twenty-five triremes. They 
returned to Arginusae after the battle.® 

The victory of Arginus® afforded the most striking proof 

r See Thucvd. iv. ii. 

a Xenoph. tiellen. i, 6, 33. iird Si KaWiKpaHSas ts, ijtfiaKoicrjit -r^s 
&irinrt<riiy Is rifv 8 ih,a<r<rav &C. 

The detaib given Vy Diodorus about this battle and the exploits of 
Kallikiatidffls are at once pioILx and unworthy of confidence. See an 
excellent note of Dr. Arnold on ThuOTi. iv. is — respecting the description 
given by Diodorus of the conduct of Brasidas at Pylus. 

’ Xenoph. Hellen. i 6, 34; Diodor. xiii. 99, too. 
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how much the democratical energy of Athens could yet 
accomplish, in spite of so many years of exhausting war. But 
far better would it have been, if her energy on this occasion 
had been less efficacious and successful. The defeat of the 
Peloponnesian fleet, and the death of their admirable leader — 
we must take the second as inseparable from the first, since 
Kallikratidas was not the man to survive a defeat — were signal 
misfortunes to the whole Grecian world ; and in an especial 
manner, misfortunes to Athens herself. If Kallikratidas had 
gained the victory and survived it, he would certainly have 
been the man to close the Peloponnesian warj for Mityl6n6 
must immediately have surrendered, and Konon with all the 
Athenian fleet there blocked up must have become his 
prisoners ; which circumstance, coming at the back of a.defeat, 
would have rendered Athens disposed to acquiesce in any 
tolerable terms of peace. Now to have the terms dictated at 
a moment when her power was not wholly prostrate, by a man 
like Kallikratidas, free from corrupt personal ambition, and of 
a generous Pan-Hellenic patriotism — would have been the best 
fate which at this moment could befall her; while to the 
Grecian world generally, it would have been an unspeakable 
benefit, that in the re-organisation which it was sure to undeigo 
at the close of the war, the ascendent individual of the moment 
should be penetrated with devotion to the ^eat ideas of 
Hellenic brotherhood at home, and Hellenic independence 
against the foreigner. The near prospect of such a benefit was 
opened by that rare chance which threw Kallikratidas into the 
command, enabled him not only to publish his lofiy profession 
of faith, but to show that he was prepared to act upon it, and 
for a time floated him on towards complete success. Nor 
were the envious gods ever more envious, than when they 
frustrated, by the disaster of Arginusse, the consummation 
which they had thus seemed to promise. The pertinence of 
these remarks will be better understood in the next chapter, 
when I come to recount the actual winding up of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war under the auspices of the worthless, but able, 
Lysander. It was into his hands that the command was 
re-transferred : a transfer almost from the best of Greeks to the 
worst. We shall then see bow much the sufferings of the 
Grecian world, and of Athens especially, were aggravated by 
Ills individual temper and tendencies — and we shall then feel 
by contrast, how much would have been gained if the 
commander armed with such great power of dictation had 
been a Pan-Hellenic patriot. To have the sentiment of that 
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patriotism enforced, at a moment of break-np and re-arranfie- 
ment throughout Greece, by the victorious leader of the dtv, 
with single-hearted honesty and resolution, would have been a 
stimulus to all the better feelings of the Grecian mind such as 
no other combination of circumstances could have furnished. 
The defeat and death of Kallikratidas was thus even more 
deplorable as a loss to Athens and Greece, than to Sparta her- 
self. To his lofty character and patriotism, even in so short a 
career, we vainly seek a parallel. 

The news of the defeat was speedily conveyed to Eteonikus 
at llitylene by the admiral’s signal-boat. As soon as he heard 
it, he desired the crew of the signal-boat to say nothing to any 
one, but to go again out of the harbour, and then return with 
wreaths and shouts of triumph — crying out that Kallikratidas 
had gained the victory and had destroyed or captured all the 
Athenian .ships. All suspicion of the reality was thus kept 
from Konon and the besieged j while Eteonikus himself, 
affecting to believe the news, offered the sacrifice of thanks- 
giving ; but gave orders to all the triremes to take their meal 
and depart afterwards without losing a moment ; directing the 
masters of the trading-ships also to put their property silently 
aboard, and get off at the same rime. And thus, with little 
or no delay, and without the least obstruction from Konon, 
all these ships, triremes and merchantmen, sailed out of the 
harbour, and were carried off in safety to Chios, the wind being 
fair. Eteonikus at the same time withdrew his land-forces to 
Methymna, burning his camp. Konon thus finding himself 
une.xpectedly at liberty, put to sea with his ships when the wind 
had become calmer, and joined the main Athenian fleet, which 
he found already on its way from Arginus® to MitylenS. The 
fleet presently came to Mitylene, and from thence passed over 
to make an attack on Chios ; which attack proving unsuccessful, 
they went forward to their ordinatj’ station at Samos.^ 

The news of the victory at Arginus® diffused joy and 
triumph at Athens. All the slaves who had served in the 
armament were manumitted and promoted, according to 
promise, to the rights of Plata;ans at Athens — & qualified 
species of citizenship. Yet the joy was poisoned by another 
incident which became known at the same time, raising 
sentiments of a totally opposite character, and ending in one of 
the most gloomy and disgraceful proceedings in all Athenian 
history. 

Not only the bodies of the slain warriors floating about on 
^ Xenoph. Hellen. L 6 , 38 ; IKodor. xiii. 100. 
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the water had not been picked up for burial, but the wrecks 
had not been visited to preserve those who were yet living. 
The first of these two points, even alone, would have sufficed 
to excite a painful sentiment of wounded piety at Athens. But 
the second point, here an essential part of the same omission, 
inflamed that sentiment into shame, grief, and indignation of 
the sharpest character. 

In the descriptions of this event, Diodorus and many other 
writers take notice of the first point, either exclusively,^ or at 

J See the narrative of Diodorus (xiii. 100, lOl, 102), where nothing is 
mentioned except about picking up the floating dead bodies — about the 
crime, and offence in the eyes of the people, of omitting to secure burial 
to so many dead bodies. He does not seem to have fancied that there 
were any living bodies^ or that it was a question between life and death to 
so many of the crews. 

Whereas if we fallow the narrative of Xenophon (Hellen. L 7), we shall 
see that the question is put throughout about picking up the living men — 
the shipwrecked men, or the men belonging to, and still living aboard of, 
the broken ships — ivcXfirfloi roiis vavayois, rovs SvaruxoSt/ras, robs Kara- 
Sirras (Hellen. ii. 5, 32 ) : compare especially ii. 3, 35 — srAeiv ^jr! ras 
HaraSeSvKirlas vavs eal robs iv* abroty itpOptoirous (i. 6, 3^. The word yauaybs 
does not mean a dead body, but a Itving man who has suffered shipwreck : 
Nauayii {fvoJ, hrixtirov ytvos (says Menelaus, Eutip. Helen. 457) : 
also 407 — Kal j'iii' rtUar yauayis, iisoKliras ^bwvs 'Z^tweirov is •^y 
rfiySo, &c., again 53S. It corresponds with the Latin luiufragus — 
“mersii rate naufragus assem Dum rogat, et pictfl se tempestate tuetur” 
Juvenal, xiv. 301). Thucydides does not use the word yavayovs, but 
speaks of robs ysKoobs kbI ra yaoaym, meaning by the latter word the 
imaged ships wim ereiy pe^n and thing on board. 

It IS remarkable that Schneider and most other commentators on Xeno- 
phon, Sturz in his Lexicon Xenophonteum (v. iyaipeais), Stallbaum ad 
Platon. Apol. Socrat. c. 20, p. 32, Sievers, Comment, ad Xenoph. Hdlen. 
p. 31, Forchhammer, Die Athener und Sokratgs, p. 30-31, Berlin, 1S37, 
— and others— all treat this event as if it were nothing W a question of 
picking up dead bodies for sepulture. This is a complete misinterpretation 
of Xenophon ; not merely b^usc the word yavayis, which he uses four 
several Umes, means a living person, but because there arc two other 
passages, which leave absolutely no doubt about the matter — Hapfi\8o S4 
ns is Tj|» iicK\iialcaf <j)derKav revxoos oA^iruv auS^yar ivnsTiK\eiv 
S’ airy robs asrokxonivoos, dip <rw9p, irayyotXai rf Sijfiy, 
3ri ol arparsiyol ain irsi^.ayTo robs iplarovs ivip rffs 
TarplSos yeyofisycus, Again (ii. 3, 35), Tberamenis, when vindicating 
himself, before the oligarchy of Tliiity two years afterwards, for his conduct 
in accusing the genetaiss says that the generals brought thrir own destruction 
upon themselves by accusing him first, and by saying tlmt the men on the 
disabled ships might have been saved with proper diligence — ^doKoyres 
yip (the generals; oToy r* tjyat o&irai robs 6ySpas, srpoiptpoi 
auToSs SvoTiiirSai, inonXiovres These passages place the 

point beyond dispute, that the geneials were accused of having neglected 
to save the lives of men on the point of being drowned, and who by their 
neglect afterwards were drowned — not of bavmg neglected to pick up dead 
bc^es for sepulture. This misinterpretation o? commentators u here 
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least with slight reference to the second ; which latter, never- 
theless, stands as far the gravest in the estimate of every 
impartial critic, and was also the most violent in its effect upon 
Athenian feelings. Twenty-five Athenian triremes had been 
ruined along with most of their crews ; that is, lay heeled over 
or disabled, with their oars destroyed, no masts, nor any means 
of moving — mere hulls partially broken by the impact of an 
enemy’s ship, and gradually filling and sinking. The original 
crew of each was 200 men. The field of battle (if we may use 
that word for a space of sea) was strewed with these wrecks ; 
the men remaining on board being helpless and unable to get 
away — for the ancient trireme carried no boat, nor any aids for 
escape. And there were moreover, floating about, men who 
had fallen overboard, or were trying to save their lives by 
means of accidental spars or empty casks. It was one of the 
privileges of a naval victory, that the party who gained it could 
sail over the field of battle, and thus assist their own helpless 
or wounded comrades aboard the disabled ships taking 
captive, or sometimes killing the corresponding persons belong- 
ing to the enemy. According even to the speech made in the 
Athenian public assembly afterwards, by Euryptolemus, the 
defender of the accused generals, there were twelve triremes 
with their crews on board lying in the condition just described. 
This is an admission by the defence, and therefore the 
minimum of the reality : there cannot possibly have been 
fewer, but there were probably several more, out of the whole 
twenty-five stated by Xenophon.^ No step being taken to 

of the gravest import, It alters completely the criticisms on the proceed- 
ings at Athens. 

^ See Thucyd. i. 50,1 St- 

® Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 34. 'AitdiKavTn Si tSi- hcv 'ABriyalecv viyrt 
Kdl efjcoiru' airots iySpAriy, iierhs ifjywr r&v nephs r^r tfpoatyixdlvTay. 

Schneider in his note, and Mr. Mitford in his History, ejcpress sotpiise 
at the discrepancy between the nnmbei twelve which appears in the speech 
of Euiyptolemus, and the nnmber tweaty-five g^ven by Aenopbon. 

But, ^t, we are not to suppose Xenophon to guarantee those assertions 
as to matters of fact which he gives as coming from Euiyptolemus ; who, 
as an advocate speaking in the assembly, might take great libetties with 
the truth. 

Next, Xenophon speaks of the total number of ships mined or disabled 
in action : Euryptolemus speaks of the total number of wrecks afloat and 
capable of being visited so as to rescue the sufferers at the luhsepuettt 
moment when the generals directed the squadron under Thenunenes to go 
out for the rescue. It is to be remembered that the generals went back to 
Arginnsm from the battle, and there determined (according to their own 
statement) to send out from thence a squadron for visiting the wrecks. A 
certain interval of time must therefore have elapsed between the close of 
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preserve them, the surviving portion, wounded as well as 
unwounded, of these crews, were left to be gradually drowned 
as each disabled ship went down. If any of them escaped, 
it was by unusual goodness of swimming — by dnding some 
fortunate plank or spar — at any rate by the disgrace of throwing 
away their arms, and by some method such as no wounded 
man would be competent to employ. 

The first letter from the generals which communicated the 
victory, made known at 'the same time the loss sustained in 
obtaining it. It announced, doubtless, the fact which we read 
in Xenophon, that twenty-five Athenian triremes had been lost, 
with nearly all their crews ; specifying, we may be sure, the 
name of each trireme which had so perished ; for each trireme 
in the Athenian navy, like modem ships, had its own name.^ 
It mentioned at the same time that no step whatever had been 
taken by the victorious survivors to save their wounded and 
drowning countrymen on board the sinking ships. A storm 
had arisen (such was the reason assigned), so violent as to 
render all such intervention totally impracticable.® 

It is so much the custom, in dealing with Grecian history, 
to presume the Athenian people to be a set of children or 
madmen, whose feelings it is not worth while to try and account 
for — that I have been obliged to state these circumstances some- 
what at length, in order to show that the mixed sentiment 
excited at Athens by the news of the battle of Arginusce was 

the action, and the order given to Theratnene.s. Daring that interval, 
undoubtedly seiiu of the disabled ships went down or came to pieces : if 
we are to believe Euiyptolemus, thirteen out of the twenty-five must have 
thtu disappeared, so that their crews were already drowned, and no more 
than twelve remained Boating for Theramenes to visit, even had he been 
ever so active and ever so much favooied by weather. 

I distrust the statement of Hmyptoiemos, and believe that he most 
probably underrated the number. But assuming him to be correct, this 
will only show how much the generals were to blame (as we shall hereafier 
remark) for not having seen to the viatation of the wrecks before they went 
kick to their moorings at Arginusie. 

* Boeckh, in his instructive volnme — ^Urkunden Ubei das Altische See- 
Wesen (vii. p. 84 seg.\ gives, from inscriptions, a long list of the names of 
Athenian triremes, between a.C. 356 and 322. All the names are femi- 
tune: some carious. We have a long list also of the Athenian ship- 
builders } since the name of the_ hiulder is commonly stated in the 
inscription along with that of the ship — 'AXe^i/uiati Hfiyov — Sei- 
pi)V, ’Apiffrowirvvs tpyor — 'Afixeyiu Jfpyov — ^E t(S*(|(S, 
Avs'urrpdrau fpyov — Ai)(ioKparia, Xaipearpirau fpyor, &c. 

• Xenoph. Hcllen. i. 7, ^ 'Oti /liy yap auSo’bs iXXov xaSiivToyro (el 
(TTfKmrrol} itumih.b)V lircSelKme (Theromenls) iiaprapiav Kal firefi^jiay ol 
irrpaTiryol h ri/y fiovXiiy real is rhy Srjfuty, &\\o oiSiy alritifityoi i) riv 

Xttp&ya, 
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perfectly natural and justifiable. Along with joy for the vir tory, 
there was blended horror and remorse at the fact, that so many 
of the brave men who had helped to gain it, had been left to 
perish unheeded. The friends and relatives of the crews of 
these lost triremes were of course foremost in the expression of 
such indignant emotion. The narrative of Xenophon, meagre 
and confused a.s well as unfair, presents this emotion as if it were 
something causeless, factitious, pumped up out of the standing 
irascibility of the multitude by the artifices of Theramene.s, 
Kallixenus, and a few others. But whatever may have been 
done by these individuals to aggravate the public excitement, 
or pervert it to bad purposes, assuredly the excitement itself 
was spontaneous, inevitable, and amply justified. The very 
thought that so many of the brave partners in the victory had 
been left to drown miserably on the sinking hulls, without any 
effort, on the part of their generals and comrades near, to rescue 
them — was enough to stir up all the sensibilities, public as well 
as private, of the most passive nature, even in citizens who were 
not related to the deceased — much more in those who were so. 
To expect that the Athenians would be so absorbed in the 
delight of the victory, and in gratitude to the generals who had 
commanded, as to overlook such a descrtionof jjerishingwaniors, 
and such an omission of sympathetic duty — ^is, in my judgement 
altogether preposterous ; and would, if it were true, only estab- 
lish one more vice in the Athenian people, besides those which 
they really had, and the many more with which they have been 
unjustly branded. 

The generals in their public letter accounted for their omis- 
sion by saying that the violence of the storm was too great to 
allow them to move. First, was this true as matter of fact? 
Next, had there been time to discharge the duty, or at the least 
to try and discharge it, before the storm came on to be so in- 
tolerable ? These points required examination. The generals, 
while honoured with a vote of thanks for the victory, were 
superseded, and directed to come home; all except Konon, 
who having been blocked up at Mityignfi, was not concerned 
in the question. Two new colleagues, Philoklfis and Adei- 
mantus, were named to go out and join him.^ The generals 
probably received the notice of their recall at Samos, and came 

* Xenopb. Hellen. i. 7 , l ; Diodor, jriii. lot — irf ain rp rfrp reht crpa- 
"nryobs (firjivowv, ftrl S« trtpitBttv ird^avx roiix Mp rp* t«t«- 

hJimiKiras, StcTiSpo-atr. 

1 have b^oie remarked that Diodorus makes the mistake of talkii^ 
about nothing but And iedUs, in place of the living raavfdl jpoken of 
Xenophon. 
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home in consequence ; reaching Athens seemingly about the 
end of September or beginning of October — the battle of 
Arginusse having been fought in August 406 e.c. Two of the 
generals, however, Protomachus and Aristogenes, declined to 
come : warned of the displeasure of the people, and not con- 
fiding in their own case to meet it, they preferred to pay 
the price of voluntary exile. The other six, PerildSs, Lysias, 
Dioinedon, Erasinidcs, Aristokiates, and Thrasyllus (Axche- 
stratus, one of the original ten, having died at Mitylene^), 
came without their two colleagues ; on unpleasant augury for 
the result. 

On their first arrival, Archedemus, at that time an acceptable 
popular orator, and exercising some magistracy or high office 
which we cannot distinctly make out,® imposed upon Erasinides 
a fine to that limited amount which was within the competence 
of magistrates without the sanction of the Dikastery — and 
accused him besides before the Dikastery ; partly for general 
misconduct in his command, partly on the specific charge of 
having purloined some public money on its way from the 
Hellespont. Erasinidcs was found guilty, and condemned to be 
imprisoned, either until the money was made good, or perhaps 
until further examination could take place into the other alleged 
misdeeds. 

This trial of Erasinides look place before the generals were 
summoned before the Senate to give their formal exposition 
respecting the recent battle and the subsequent neglect of the 
drowning men. And it might almost seem as if ArchedCmus 
wished to impute to EtasinidCs exclusively, apart from the 

^ Lysias, Orat. xxi. ('Aa-oXoyia ^ttpoSoKlas) sect. vii. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. L 7, 2. Aichraemus is described as rris AeiceAriai 
iTi/uXoifteyet, What is meant by these words, none of the commentators 
can explain in a satisfactory manner. The text must be corrupt. Some 
conjecture like that of Dobtee seems plausible; some words like 
SesdTijr or ‘r?* StKoreiatas — ^having reference to the levying of the tithe in 
the Hellespont ; which would furnish reasonable ground for the proceeding 
of Archedemus against Erasinides. 

The office held by Archedemus, whatever it was, must have been 
sufficiently exalted to confer upon him the power of imposing the fine of 
limited amount called ixiSaKii. 

I hesitate to identify tlu's Archedemus with the person of that name 
mentioned in the Memorabilia of Xenophon, ii. 9. There seems no 
similarity at all in the points of character noticed. 

The popular orator Archedemus was derided by Eupolis and Aristo- 
phanSs as having sore eyes, and os having got his dtizeosbip without a 
proper title to it (see Aristophon.^ Kan. 419-58S, with the Stmolia). He 
also is diarged in a line of on oration of Lysias with having embezzled ffie 
public money (Lysias cont, jUkibiad. sect. zr. Orat. xir.). 
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other generals, the blame of that neglect; a distinction, as 
will hereafter appear, not wholly unfounded. If however any 
such design was entertained, it did not succeed. When the 
generals went to explain their case before the Senate, the de- 
cision of that body was decidedly unfavourable to all of them, 
though we have no particulars of the debate which passed. 
On the proposition of the Senator Timokiatcs,^ a resolution 
was passed that the other five generals present should be placed 
in custody, as well as Erasinides, and thus handed over to the 
public assembly for consideration of the case.® 

The public assembly was accordingly held, and the generals 
were brought before it. We are here told who it was that 
appeared as their principal accuser, along with several others; 
though unfortunately we are left to guess what were the topics on 
which they insisted. Theramenes was the man who denounced 
them most vehemently, as guilty of leaving the crews of the 
disabled triremes to be drowned, and of neglecting all efforts to 
rescue them. He appealed to their own public letter to the 
people, officially communicating the victory ; in which letter 
they made no mention of having appointed any one to under- 
take the duty, nor of having any one to blame for not perform- 
ing it. The omission therefore was wholly their own ; they 
might have performed it, and ought to be punished for so cruel 
a breach of duty. 

The generals could not have a more formidable enemy than 
Theramenfis. We have had occasion to follow him, during the 
revolution of the Four Hundred, as a long-sighted m well as 
tortuous politician : he had since been in high military com- 
mand, a partaker in victory with Alkibiadte at Kyzikus and 
elsewhere ; and he had served as trierarch in the victorji of 
Arginuss itself. His authority therefore was naturally high, 
and told for much, when he denied the justification which the 
generals had set up, founded on the severity of the storm. 
According to him, they might have picked up the drowning 
men, and ought to have done so : either th^r might have done 
so before the storm came on — or there never was any storm of 
sufficient gravity to prevent them: upon their heads lay the 
reqionsibility of omission.® Xenophon, in his very meagre 

* Xenqpli. Hellen. i. 7, 3 . XtfuKpdrmt S’ tivSiiras, Sri Kttlrtis 
iWour SeSifras is riy S^/tpr rapaSoS^yai, PmXif Wljv*. 

® Xenopb. Hellen, i. 7, 4* , , , . ♦ - 

* Xenopb. Hellen. i. 7, 4. Meri Si rama, ty f rur 

aTfvriffStv KBiTiiyipaay t* «ol Oripa/tiyvs tsiXirris, StKaiowy 

ejyai Xiyay Xiyov Siirt ot* ivftXpyra Totts yuvaytvs-^ 

"On phi yap oiSsyis iXXou koS^ttojtc, iirurrokiiy AnMxyvt paprvpwy 
Vot VliT. G 
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narrative, docs not tell us in express words, that TheramenSs 
contradicted the generals as to the storm. But that he did so 
contradict them, point blank, is implied distinctly in that which 
Xenophon alleges him to have said. It seems also that Thra- 
sybulus — another trierarch at Arginusoe, and a man not only 
ot equal consequence, but of far more estimable character — 
concurred with Theramencs in this same accusation of the 
generals,^ though not standing forward so prominently in the 
case. He too therefore must have denied the reality of the 
storm ; or at least, the fact of its being so instant after the battle 
or so terrible, as to forbid all effort for the relief of these 
drowning seamen. 

The case of the generals, as it stood before the Athenian 
public, was completely altered when men like Theramenfis and 
Thrasybulus stood forward as their accusers. Doubtless what 
was said by these two had been said by others before, in the 
Senate and elsewhere ; but it was now publicly advanced by men 
of influence, as well as perfectly cognisant of the fact. And 
we are thus enabled to gather indirectly (what the narrative 
of Xenophon, studiously keeping back the case against the 
generals, does not directly bring forward), that though the 
generals ^med the storm, there were others present who 
denied it — ^thus putting in controversy the matter of fact, which 
formed their solitary justification. Moreover we come, in 
following the answer made by the generals in the public 
assembly to Theraroenfis and Thrasybulus — to a new point in 
the case, which Xenophon lets out as it were indirectly, and in 
that confused manner which pervades his whole narrative of the 
transaction. It is however a new point of extreme moment. 
The generals replied that if any one was to blame for not 
having picked up the drowning men, it was Theramenfis and 
Thrasybulus themselves; for it was they two, to whom, to- 
gether with various other trierarchs and with forty-eight triremes, 
the generals had expressly confided the performance of this 
duty ; it was they two who were responsible for its omission, not 

Ka\ ol ffTpofniyal is li/y 0av\iiy kbX is riy Srj/toy, SAAo oiBiy alrui- 

fuvoi f) riy 

^ That Thr^bulus concurred -with TheramenSs in acensing the generals, 
is intimated in the reply whicli Xenophon represents the generals to have 
made (L 7 , 6)— Kol eixiriyt Karvropov<ny -i/tSy, tipfurttv, tj/cvri/ieSa 
^dffKayrfS airoi/s airlavs elvcu, iXM rh /tiyeSos rov xsip^os elvsi ri 
Kuhviray riiy ivafpstrty. 

The plural KanryopcSiriv shows that Tbmsyhulus as well as TheiamenSs 
stood iorward to accuse the generals, though the latter was the most 
prominent and violent 
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the generals. Nevertheless they (the generals; made no charge 
against Theramenes and Thrasybulus — well knowing that the 
storm had rendered the performance of the duty absolutely 
impossible, and that it was therefore a complete justiheation 
for one as well as for the other. They (the generals) at lca.st 
could do no more than direct competent men like these two 
trierarchs to perforin the task, and assign to them an adequate 
squadron for the purpose; while they themselves witl) the 
main fleet went to attack Eteonikus, and relieve Mitylene. 
Diomedon, one of their number, had wished after the battle to 
employ all the ships in tlie fleet for the presmation of the 
drowning men, without thinking of anything else until that was 
done. Erasinides, on the contrary, wished that all the fleet 
should move across at once against Mitylene : Thrasyllus said 
that they had ships enough to do both at once. Accordingly 
it was agreed that each general should set apart three ships 
from his division, to make a squadron of forty-eight ships 
under Thrasybulus and Theramenes. In making these state- 
ments, the generals produced pilots and others, men actually 
in the battle, as witnesses in general confirmation. 

Here then, in this debate before the assembly, were two new 
and important points publicly raised. Firs^ Theramenes and 
Thrasybulus denounced the generals as guilty of the death of 
these neglected men : next, the generals affirmed that they had 
delegated the duty to Theramenes and Thrasybulus themselves. 
If tms latter were really true, how came the generals in their 
official despatch first sent home, to say nothing about it? 
Euryptolemus, an advocate of the generals (speaking in a subse- 
quent stage of the proceedings, though we can hardly doubt 
Aat the same topics were also urged in this very assembly), 
while blaming the generals for such omission, ascribed it to 
an ill-placed good-nature on their part, and reluctance to bring 
Theramenes and Thrasybulus under the displeasure of the 
people. Most of the generals (he said) were disposed to 
mention the fact in their official despatch, but were dissuaded 
from doing so by Periklfis and Diomedon ; an unhappy dissua- 
aon (in his judgement), which Theramenes and Thrasybulus had 
ungratefully requited by turning round and accusing them all.^ 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. 5. 7 , 17 . Etiiyptolemns says— Kann-opS /tir o3» 
airSf, Srt (xttiraif x4fantr -ypt^t/tartt 

rt j3ov\f Koi £pTi', in foA-aJov <rf xol epoerviSa^Af TtrrtcpiicerTa 

tail hrrh Tpt^ptffw ivykisStu rait imaytis, al Si oix iJrn ySw 

riy alriay Kaariiy 1*1? hfxofnvyiyTtiy' icat ivrt xir* 

^tKaySpamtas, yvy ix' ixityar ra xof riyay ttJMy tx^avKfvituym iciySuyti* 
ova » A^irP ' 
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Tliis remarkable statement of Euryptolemus, as to the 
intention of the generals in wording the official despatch, brings 
us to a closer consideration of what really passed between them 
on the one side, and 'fheramenes and Thrasybulus on the 
other ; which is difficult to make out clearly, but which 
Diodorus represents in a manner completely different from 
Xenophon. Diodorus states that the generals were prevented 
partly by the storm, partly by the fatigue and reluctance and 
alarm of their own seamen, from taking any steps to pick up 
(what he calls) the dead bodies for burial — that they suspected 
Theraaiencs and Thrasybulus, who went to Athens before 
them, of intending to accuse them before the people — and that 
for this reason they sent home intimation to the people that 
they had given special orders to these two trierarchs to perform 
the duty. When these letters were read in the public assembly 
(Diodorus says), the Athenlins were excessively indignant 
against Theramenes ; who however defended himself effectively 
and completely, throwing the blame back upon the generals. 
He was thus forced, against his own will and in self-defence, to 
become the accuser of the generals, carrying with him his 
numerous friends and partisans at Athens. And thus the 
generals, by trying to ruin Theramenes, finally brought con- 
demnation upon themselvesA 

Such is the narrative of Diodorus, in which it is implied that 
the generals never really gave any special orders to Tlieramenfes 
and Thrasybulus, but falsely asserted afterwards that they bad 
done so, in order to discredit the accusation of Theramenes 
against themselves. To a certain extent, this coincides with 
what was asserted by Therainenfis himself two years afterwards 
in his defence before the Thirty — that he was not the first to 
accuse the generals — they were the first to accuse him, 
affirming that they had ordered him to undertake the duty, and 
that there was no sufficient reason to prevent him from per- 
forming it — they were the persons who distinctly pronounced 
the performance of the duty to be possible, while he had 
said from the beginning that the violence of the storm was 
such as even to forbid any movement in the water j much 
more, to prevent rescue of the drowning men." 

We most here construe Imiirar as muivalent to iu'eteuran or turitreurmi, 
placing a conuna after {nrinx^vTus. This is unusual, but not inadmissible. 
To persuade a man to alter his opinion or his conduct might be express^ 
by mlSfty, though it would more properly be expressed by ivantBeai ; 
see iireiireih Thueyd. iii. 32. 

^ Diodor. xiii. 100, 101. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 35. If Theramenes really did say, in the 
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Taking the accouTits of Xenophon and Diodorus together, in 
combination with the subsequent accusation and defence of 
Theramenes at the time of the Thirty — and blending them so 
as to reject as little as possible of either — I think it probable 
that the order for picking up the exposed men was really given 
by the generals to Theramenes, Thrasybulus, and other 
trierarchs ; but that, first, a fatal interval was allowed to elapse 
between the close of the battle and the giving of such order — 
next, that the forty-eight triremes talked of for the service, and 
proposed to be furnished by drafts of three out of each general’s 
division, were probably never assembled — or if they assembled, 
were so little zealous in the business as to satisfy themselves 
very easily that the storm was too dangerous to brave, and that 
it was now too late. For when we read the version of the 
transaction even as given by Euryptolemus, we see plainly that 
none of the generals, except Oiomedon, was eager in the per- 
formance of the task. It is a memorable fact, that of all the 
eight generals, not one of them undertook the business in 
person, although its purpose was to save more than a thousand 
drowning comrades from death.^ In a proceeding where every 
interval even of five minutes was precious, they go to work in 
the most dilatory manner, by determining that each general 
shall furnish three ships and no more, from his division. 
Now we know from the statement of Xenophon, that towards 
the close of the battle, the ships on both sides were much 
dispersed.® Such collective direction therefore would not be 
quickly realised ; nor, until all the eight fractions were united, 
together with the Samians and others, so as to make the force 
complete, would Theramenes feel bound to go out upon his 

actual discussions at Athens on the conduct of the generals, that which he 
here asserts himself to have scud (viz. that the violence of the storm 
rendered it impossible for any one to put to sea), his accusation against 
the generals must have been grounded upon ailing that thw might have 
performed the duty at an earlier moment ; before they came back horn the 
battle — before the storm arose — before tb^ gave the order to him. But I 
think it most probable that he misrepresented at the later period what he 
had smd at the earlier, and that he did not, daring the actual disenssioas, 
admit the sufficiency of the storm as fact and justification. 

1 The total number of ships lost with all their crews was twen V-five, of 
which the aggregate crews (speaking in round numbers would oe 50C30 
men. Now we may fairly calculate that each one of the disabled ships 
would have on board half her crew, or 100 men, after the action : nut 
more than half would have been slain or drowned in the combat. Even 
ten disabled ships would thus contain 1000 living men, wounded and an* 
wounded. It will be seen therefore that I have undetstated the number of 
lives in danger. 

* Xenoph. Hellen, i. 6, 33. 
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preserving visitation. He doubtless disliked the service — as we 
see that most of the generals did — while the crews also, who 
had just got to land after having gained a victory, were thinking 
most about rest and refreshment, and mutual congratulations.^ 
All were glad to find some excuse for staying in their moorings 
instead of going out again to buffet what was doubtless un- 
favourable weather. Partly from this want of zeal, coming in 
addition to the original delay — partly from the bad weather — the 
duty remained unexecuted, and the seamen on board the 
damaged ships were left to perish unassisted. 

But presently arose the delicate, yet unavoidable question, 
“ How are we to account for the omission of this sacred duty 
in our official despatch to the Athenian people?” Here the 
generals differed among themselves, as Euryptolemus expressly 
states : Peiikles and Diomedon carried it, against the judge- 
ment of their colleagues, that in the official despatch (which was 
necessarily such as could be agreed to by all) nothing should 
be said about the delegation to Theramen^s and others ; the 
whole omission being referred to the terrors of the storm. But 
though such was the tenor of the official report, there was 
nothing to hinder the generals from writing home and com- 
municating individually with their friends in Athens as each 
might think fit; and in these unofficial communications, from 
them as well as from others who went home from the arma- 
ment — communications not less efficacious than the official 
despatch in determming the tone of public feeling at Athens — 
they did not disguise their convictions that the blame of not 
performing the duty belonged to Theramenfes. Having thus a 
man like Theramenfis to throw the blame upon, they did not 
take pains to keep up the story of the intolerable storm, but 
intimated that there had been nothing to hinder him from per- 
forming the duty if he had chosen. It is this which he accuses 
them of having advanced against him, so as to place him as the 
guilty man before the Athenian public : it was this which made 
him, in retaliation and self-defence, violent and unscrupulous in 

* We read in Thucydides (vil. 73) how impossible it was to prevail on 
the Syt^usans to make any militaiy movement after their last maritime 
victoty in the Great Harbour, when they were liiU of trinmph, felicitation, 
and enjo^ent. 

They nad visited the wrecks and picked up both the living men on 
board and the floating bodies, btftn they went ashore. It is remarkable 
that the Athenians on that occasion were so completely overpower^ by 
the immensity of their disaster, that th^ never even thonght of asking 
pennission (always granted by the victors when asked) to pick up th^ 
dead or visit thm wrecks (viiL 73), 
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denouncing them as the persons really blumcable.^ As they 
had made light of the alleged stonn, in casting the blame upon 
him — so he again made light of it, and treated it as ' an 
inaufScient excuse, in his denunciations against them ; taking 
care to make good use of their oiScial despatch, which virtually 
exonerated him, by its silence, from any concern in the 
matter. 

Such is the way in which I conceive the relations to have 
stood between the generals on one side and Therairien.es on 
the other ; having regard to all that is said both in Xenophon 
and in Diodoru.?. But the comparative account of blame and 
recrimination between these two parties is not the most 
important feature of the case. The really serious inquiry is, as 
to the intensity or instant occurrence of the storm. \Vas it 
really .so instant and so dangerous, that the duty of visiting the 
wrecks could not be performed, either before the ships went 
back to Arginusre, or afterwards? If we take the circum- 
stances of the case, and apply them to the habits and feelings 
of the English navy — if we suppose more than looo seamen, 
late comrades in the victory, distributed among twenty damaged 
and helpless hulls, awaiting the moment when these hulls would 
fill and consign them all to a watery grave — ^it must have been a 
frightful storm indeed, which would force an English admiral 

^ Xenoph. Hellen. li. 3 , 33 . The light in which I here place the 
conduct of Theiamenes is not only coincident with Diodorus, but with 
the representations of KiiUas, the violent enemy of Theramen?!!, under the 
government of the Thirty — -jubt before he was going to put Theramenes to 
death — OBtos St rol iirrty, raxMs inKtaBcu mri ray ffTfarvfSy rckt 
HaraSiyras ’ABiiyalay iv rrpl AfirBoy ym/iax(<ft airls o6k &vt\4pevot 
S/tws ruv vrpanjyay Kortiyopav iir4iertiyfy airois, Jva airBs rreptiriii. 
itlii (Xen. «r sup.). 

Here it stands admitted that the first impression at Athens was fas Dio- 
dorus states expressly) that Theramends was ordered to pick up the men 
on the wrecks — ^mignt have done it if he had taken proper pains — and was 
to blame for not doing it. Now how did this impression swise? Of coarse 
through communicatKins received from the aimament itself. And when 
Theramenes in his reply says, that the generals themselves made com- 
munications in the same tenor, there is no reason why we should not 
believe him ; in spite of their joint official despatch, wherein they made 
no mention of him — and in spite of thmi speech in the public asseml^ 
afterwards, where the previous official letter fettered them, and prevented 
them ftom accusmc him, fotdng them to adhere to the statement first 
made of the all-sufficiency of the storm. 

'Hie main fficts which we here find established even by the enemies of 
Theramenfo, are— i. That Theramenes accused the generals because he 
found hinctself in danger of bang punished for the neglect, s. That bis 
enemies, who chatted him with the breach of do^, did not admit the 
‘tram «><! -n • for Aim. 
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even to go back to his moorings, leaving these men so exposed 
— or which would deter him, if he were at his moorings, from 
sending out the very first and nearest ships at hand to save 
them. And granting the danger to be such, that he hesitated 
to give the order, there would probably be found officers and 
men to volunteer, against the most desperate risks, in a cause 
so profoundly moving all their best sympathies. Now un- 
fortunately for the character of Athenian generals, officers, and 
men, at Arginusae — ^for the blame belongs, though in unequal 
proportions, to all of them — there e.xists here strong presumptive 
proof that the storm on this occasion was not such as would 
have deterred any Grecian seamen animated by an earnest and 
courageous sense of duty. We have only to advert to the con- 
duct and escape of Eteonikus and the Peloponnesian fleet from 
MitylenS to Chios j recollecting that MityltoS was separated 
from the promontory' of Kane on the Asiatic mainland, and 
from the isles of Arginusae, by a channel only 120 stadia broad ^ 
— ^about fourteen English miles. Eteonikus, apprised of the 
defeat by the Peloponnesian official signal-boat, desired that boat 
to go out of the harbour, and then to sail into it again with 
deceptive false news, to the effect that the Peloponnesians had 
gained a complete victory : he then directed his seamen, after 
taking their dinners, to depart immediately, and the masters of 
the merchant vessels silently to put their cargoes aboard and 
get to sea also. The whole fleet, triremes and merchant vessels 
both, thus wont out of the harbour of Mitylfenfi and made 
straight for Chios, whither they arrived in safety ; the merchant 
vessels carrying their sails, and having what Xenophon calls “a 
fair wind.”^ Now it is scarcely possible that all this could 
have taken place, had there blovrn during this time an intolerable 

* Strabo, xiii. p. 617. 

Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 37. _ 'EreoviKot S4, ixtivoi (the signal-boat 
with news of the pretended victory) KorirKnj/, fBve rh tvayyiMa, jtoi rots 
m-paruirair vapiiTyeiAe ttim’mroitTarSai xol Totl iivr6jioiS, ri xp^futra triwrrp 
iyBt/ifpovs is vi TXoTa isrinrMty is Xtei', Si tS wev/ta otpisv, jcol t4s 
rpeiptis rijy raxt<m]v. Airis Si ri re^iy iarilysy is rf/y M^Bu/tyay, ri 
irrpariirfSoy iforp^iras, K6yon> Si KaBe\Kviras rhs yuSs, irel al rs xa\iiuot 
ixi/SeSpdxKrav, xal d Svc/ioi •iStalrtpas )ly, brayrfiiras ra7s ’ABsiyaloa 
liSji iyttyfisyeis ix rSy ‘Apyiyrnffay, tippeun rk xtpX ’EnaylKou. 

One sees by the expression used ^ Xenophon respecting the proceedings 
of Konon — that he went out of the harbour *' os soon as the wind become 
calmer” — that it blew a strong wind, tboimb in a direction &vonrable to 
cany the fleet of Eteonikus to Chios. iSmon was nnder no particular 
motive to go out immediately: he could afford to wait until the wind 
became quite calm. The important fact is, that wind and weather were 
perfectly compatible with, indeed even favourable to, the escape of the 
Peloponnesian fleet from Mityldnfl to Chios. 
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storm between Mityli-iie and Arginus:e. If the -.Tc-ather v/as 
such as to allow of the j^afe transit of Ete<'nikus and all his 
fleet from Mitylenu to Chios- -it was not such as to form a l-.-giti- 
mate obstacle capable of deterring any generous Athenian 
seaman, still less a responsible officer, from saving his comrades 
exposed on the wrecks near Arginusas. Least of all was it such 
as ought to have hindered the attempt to save them — even if 
such attempt had proved unsuccessful. And here the gravity 
of the sin consists, in having remained inactive while the brave 
men on the wrecks were left to be drowned. All this reasoning, 
too, assumes the fleet to have been already brought back to its 
moorings at Arginuste ; discussing only how much wa.s prac- 
ticable to effect after that moment, and leaving untouched the 
no less important question, why the drowning men were not 
picked up before the fleet went back ? 

I have thought it right to go over these considerations, indis- 
pensable to the fair appreciation of so memorable an event — in 
order that the reader may understand the feelings of the 
assembly and the public of Athens, when the generals stood 
before them, rebutting the accusations of Theramenes and 
recriminating in their turn against him. The assembly had 
before them the grave and deplorable fact, that several hundreds 
of brave seamen had been suflered to drown on the wrecks, 
without the least effort to rescue them. In explanation of this 
fact, they had not only no justification, at once undisputed and 
satisfactory — but not even any straightforward, consistent, and 
uncontradicted statement of facts. There were discrepancies 
among the generals themselves, comparing their official with 
their unoflicial, as well as with their present .statements — and 
contradictions between them and Theramenes, each h.wing 
denied the sufficiency of the storm as a vindication for the 
neglect imputed to the other. It was impossible that the 
assembly could be satisfied to acquit the generals, on such a 
presentation of the casej nor could they well know how to 
apportion the blame between them and TheraraenAs. The 
relatives of the men left to perish would be doubtless in a state 
of violent resentment against one or other of the two, perhaps 
against both. Under these circumstances, it could hardly have 
been the sufficiency of their defence — must have been rather 
the apparent generosity of their conduct towards Theramenfis, 
in formally disavowing all charge of neglect against him, though 
he had advanced a violent charge against them — ^which pro- 
duced the result that we read in Xenophon. The defence of 
the generals was listened to with favour and seemed likely to 

« -» 
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prevail ■with the majority-.^ Many individuals present offered 
themselves as bail for the generals, pn order that the latter 
might he liberated from custody : but the debate had been so 
much prolonged (we see from hence that there must have been 
a great deal of speaking) that it was now dark, so that no vote 
could be taken, because the show of hands was not distinguish- 
able. It was therefore resolved that the whole decision should 
be adjourned until another assembly ; but that in the mean- 
time the senate should meet to consider what would be the 
proper mode of trying and judging the generals — and should 
submit a proposition to that effect. 

It so chanced, that immediately after this first assembly, 
during the interval before the meeting of the senate or the 
holding of the second assembly, the three days of the solemn 
annual festival called Apaturia intervened ; early days in the 
month of October. This was the characteristic festival of the 
Ionic race ; handed down from a period anterior to the constitu- 
tion of Kleisthenes, and to the ten new tribes each containing 
so m.iny demes — and bringing together the citizens in their 
primitive unions of family, gens, phratry, &c., the aggregate of 
which had originally constitute the four Ionic tribes, now 
superannuated. At the Apaturia the family ceremonies were 
gone through ; marriages were enrolled, acts of adoption were 
promulgated and certified, the names of youthful citizens first 
entered on the gentile and phratric roll ; sacrifices were jointly 
celebrated by these family assemblages to Zeus Phratrius, 
Athene, and other deities, accompanied with much festivity 
and enjoyment. A solemnity like this, celebrated every year, 
naturally provoked, in each of these little unions, questions of 
affectionate interest — “Who are those that were with us last 
year, but are not here now? The absent — where are they? 
The deceased — ^where or how did they die?” Now the crews 
of the twenty-five Athenian triremes, lost at the battle of 

1 X^in.iph. iTellcn. X. 7 , 5~*7' Ucrii Si ravra ol arpoTKjyol Sica'' 

arcs aiei\oyii(raTo, oh yap irpourcS); trcplcrt x6yos Kara rby ySjuy. .... 

Toiaura b-tyovres trtceoy rby Stjftov. The imperfect tense Svaieoy 
must be noticed : “ they xueri pinuadiu^” or stemed in the way to per- 
suadc, the people : not miaay the aoiist, which would mean that they 
actually did satisfy the people. 

The iiist words here cited from Xenophon do not imply that the generals 
were checked nr abridged in their liberty of speaking before the public 
assembly, but merely that no judicial trial and defence were granted to them. 
In judicial defence, the person accused had a measured time for defence (by 
the clepsydra or water-clock) allotted to him, during which no one couid 
inturrnpt him ; a time doubtle-ss much longer than any single speaker would 
be permitted to occupy in the public assembly. 
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Arginusie, (at least all those among them who were freemen > 
had been members of some one of these family unions, and 
wore missed on this occasion. The answer to the above 
inquiry, in their case, would be one alike melancholy and re- 
volting — “ They fought like brave men and had their full share 
in the victory : their trireme was broken, disabled, and made a 
wreck, in the battle ; aboard this wreck they were left to perish, 
while their victorious generals and comrades made not the 
smallest eflbrt to preserve them.” To hear this about father?, 
brothers, and friends — and to hear it in the midst of a 
sympathising family circle — ^was well calculated to stir up an 
agony of shame, sorrow, and anger, united; an intolerable 
sentiment, which required as a satisfaction, and seemed even 
to impose as a duty, the punishment of those who had left 
these brave comrades to perish. Many of the gentile unions, 
in spite of the usually festive and cheerful character of the 
Apaturia, were so absorbed by this sentiment, that they clothed 
themselves in black garments and shaved their heads in token 
of mourning, resolving to present themselves in this guise at 
the coming assembly, and to appease the manes of their 
abandoned kinsmen by every possible effort to procure 
retribution on the generals.^ 

Xenophon in his narrative describes this burst of feeling at 
the Apaturia as false and factitious, and the men in mourning 
as a number of hired impostors, got up by the artifices of 
Theramenes,^ to destroy the generals. Hut the case was one in 

^ Lysias puts into one of his orations a similnr espiesbion rpspecting the 
feeling at Athens towards these generals — Tiyai/isyoc xpvm' tj top 
rirup operp Trap' ixtlyur Sliaiy KafftXy — Lysias cunt, Eralosth. s. 36. 

^ Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7 > 8. Ot oSy repl rhy f>Tipafitrqv TtaptcKfiaffov 
hiBp^ous fiiKava IjuArta ksI iy Xpf KtKapyiivovs 

TtoWoiit iv TaiTji tJ jsprp, Ira arphs ripr iKK>aia\ay ^xaiay, itt Sii 
^vyyeytTs Syres rSy axoAwX jrup. 

Here I adopt substantially the statement of Diodorus, who gives a juster 
and more natural description of the proceeding ; representing it as a spon- 
taneous action of mournful and vindictive feeling on the part of the kins- 
men of the deceased {xiii. loi). 

Other historians of Greece, Dr. Thirlwall not excepted (Hist, of Greece, 
ch. XXX, vol, iv. p. 1 17-125), follow Xenophon on tbisp^t. They treat 
the intense sentunent against the generals at Athens as “popular pre- 
kdices” — “excitement produced hy the artifices of Theraraenfis” (Dr. 
Tbiilwall, p. 117-124}. “Theramenes (he says) hired a great number of 
persons to attend the tetival, dressed in black, and with their heads shaven, 
as mooming&r kinsmen whom they had lost in the sea-fight.” 

Yet Dr. Thirlwall ^eaks of the narrative of Xenophon in the must un- 
favourable terms ; and certainly in temis no worse than it deserves (see p. 
116, the note) — “ It looks as if Xenophon had ^urpostty inwlveil tie wieSe 
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which no artifice was needed. The universal and self-acting 
stimulants of intense human sympathy stand here so promin- 
ently marked, that it is not simply superfluous but even mis- 
leading, to look behind for the gold and machinations of a 
political instigator. Theramencs might do all that he could to 
turn the public displeasure against the generals, and to prevent 
it from turning against himself : it is also certain that he did 
much to annihilate their defence. He may thus have had some 
influence in directing the sentiment against them, but he could 
have Imd little or none in creating it. Nay, it is not too much 
to say that no factitious agency of this sort could ever have 
prevailed on the Athenian public to desecrate such a festival as 
the Apaturia by all the insignia of mourning. If they did 
so, it could only have been through some internal emotion 
alike spontaneous and violent, such as the late event was well 
calculated to arouse. 

Moreover, what can be more improbable than the allegation 
that a great number of men were hired to personate the fathers 
or brothers of deceased Athenian citizens, all well known to 
their really surviWng kinsmen ? What more improbable than 
the story that numbers of men would suffer themselves to be 
hired, not merely to put on black clothes for the day, which 
might he taken off in the evening — but also to shave their 
heads, thus stamping upon themselves an ineffaceable evidence 
of the fraud, until the hair had grown again? That a cunning 

in obscurily.” Compare also p. 123, where his criticism is equally 
severe. 

I tiave little scruple in deserting the narrative of Xenophon (of which I 
tlank as meanly as Dr. Thirlwall}, so liir as to supply (without contradict- 
ing any of his main allegations) an omission whitm I consider capital and 
preponderant. I accept his account of what actually passed at the festival 
of the Apaturia, but I deny his statement of the manoeuvres of Theramenfis 
as the producing cause. 

Most of the obscurity which surrounds these proceedings at Athens arises 
from the fact, tliat no notice has been taken of the intense and spontane- 
ous emotion which the desertion of the men on the wrecks was naturally 
calculated to produce on the public mind. It would (in my judgement) 
have been unaccountable if such an effect bad not been produced, quite 
apart from all instigations of Theramenes. The moment that we recognise 
this capital fact, the series of transactions bectnnes comparatively perspicu- 
ous and explicable. 

Dr. Thirlwall, as well as Sievets (Commentat. de Xenophontis Hellen. 
P* SS- 3 t>i» supposes TheiamenSs to have acted in concert with the oligar- 
chical party, m making use of this incident to bring about the ruin of 
generals odious to them — several of whom were connected with Alkibia^s. 

I confess that I see nothing to countenance this idea : but at all events, the 
Muse here named is only secondary— not the grand and dominant fact of 

tnp T 01 • Btit 
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man, like Theramenes, should thus distribute his bribes to a 
number of persons, all presenting naked heads which testified 
his guilt, when there were real kinsmen surviving to prove the 
fact of personation ? That having done this, he should never 
be arraigned or accused for it afterwards,— neither during the 
prodigious reaction of feeling which took place after the con- 
demnation of the generals, which Xenophon himself so strongly 
attests, and which fell so heavily upon Kallixenus and others — 
nor by his bitter enemy Kritias under the government of the 
Thirty? Not only Theramenfis is never mentioned as having 
been afterwards accused, but for aught that appears, he pre- 
served his political influence and standing, with little, if any, 
abatement. This is one forcible reason among many others, 
for disbelieving the bribes and the all-pervading machinations 
which Xenophon represents him as having put forth, in order 
to procure the condemnation of the generals. His speaking in 
the first public assembly, and his numerous partisans voting in 
the second, doubtless contributed much to that result — and by 
his own desire. But to ascribe to his bribes and intri^es the 
violent and overruling emotion of the Athenian public, is, in 
my judgement, a supposition alike unnatural and preposterous 
both with regard to them and with regard to him. 

When the senate met, after the Apaturia, to discharge the 
duty confided to it by the last public assembly, of determining 
in what manner the generals should be judged, and submitting 
their opinion for the consideration of the next assembly — the 
senator Kallixenus (at the instigation of Theramenes, if Xeno- 
phon is to be believed) proposed, and the majority of the senate 
adopted, the following resolution: “The Athenian people, hav- 
ing already heard in the previous assembly, both the accusation 
and the defence of the generals, shall at once come to a vote 
on the subject by tribes. For each tribe two urns shall be 
placed, and the herald of each tribe shall proclaim — All citizens 
who think the generals guilty for not having rescued the war- 
riors who had conquered in the battle, shall drop their , pebbles 
into the foremost urn ; all who think otherwise, into the hind- 
most Should the generals be pronounced guilty (by the result 
of the voting), they shall be delivered to the Elevein, and 
punished with death j their property shall be confiscated, the 
tenth part being set apart for the goddess Alhfinfi.”* One 
single vote was to embrace the case of all the eight generals.* 
The unparalleled burst of mournful and vindictive feeling at 
the festival of the Apaturia, extending by conh^on firom the 
^ Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 8, 9. * Xenoph. Helletu i. 7, 34, 
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relatives of the deceased to mam* other citizens — and the prob- 
ability thus created that the coming assembly would sanction 
the most violent measures against the generals— probably 
emboldened Kallixenus to propose and prompted the senate to 
adopt, this deplorable resolution. As soon as the assembly 
met, it was read and moved by Kallixenus himself, as coming 
from the senate in discharge of the commission imposed upon 
them by the people. 

It was heard by a large portion of the assembly with well- 
merited indignation. Its enormity' consisted in breaking through 
the established constitutional maxims and judicial practices of 
the Athenian democracy. It deprived the accused generals of 
all fair trial, alleging, with a mere faint pretence of truth which 
was little better than utter falsehood, that their defence as well 
as their accusation had been heard in the preceding assembly. 
Now there has been no people, ancient or modem, in whose 
view the formalities of judicial trial were habitually more sacred 
and indispensable than in that of the Athenians — formalities 
including ample notice beforehand to the accused party, with a 
measured and sufBcient space of time for him to make his 
defence before the Dikasts j while those Dikasts were men who 
had been sworn beforehand as a body, yet were selected by lot 
for each occasion as individuals. From all these securities the 
generals were now to be debarred, and submitted, for their 
lives, honours, and fortunes, to a simple vote of the unsworn 
public assembly, without hearing or defence. Nor was this all. 
One single vote was to be taken in condemnation or absolution 
of the eight generals collectively. Now there was a rule in 
Attic judicial procedure, called the psephism of Kannbnus 
(originally adopted, we do not know when, on the proposition 
of a citizen of that name, as a psephism or decree for some 
particular case — but since generalised into common practice, 
and grown into great prescriptive reverence), which peremptorily 
forbade any such collective trial or sentence, and directed that 
a separate judicial vote should in all cases be taken for or 
against each accused party. The psephism of Konndnus, 
together with all the other respected maxims of Athenian 
rnminal justice, was here audaaously trampled under foot,^ 

> I cannot concur with the opinion expressed by Dr. Thirlwall in Appen- 
dix III. vol. iv. p. sot of his History — on the subject of the psephi^ of 
Kennfinns. The view which I give in the text ccuncides with that of the 
expMtors geneially, firom whom Dr. Thirlwall dissents. 

The psephism m Kanndmis was the only enactment at Athens which 
made it illegal to vote upon the case of two accused persons at once. This 
had now grown into a practice in the jndid^ proceedinps at Athens ; so 
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As soon as the resolution was read in the public assembly, 
Euryptolemus, an intimate friend of the generals, dentmneed it 

that two or more prisoners, who were ostensibly tried under some other 
law, and not under the psephistn of Kannouus with its various proviri.ir.s, 
would yet have the benefit of this its particular provkion — vis, severar— -e 
of trial. 

In the particular case before us, Euryptolemus was thrown bade to 
appeal to the psephisin itself ; which the senate, Ijy a proposition unheard- 
of at Athens, proposed to contravene. Thu proposition of the senate 
offended against tlie general law in several different ways. It dcprivetl the 
generals m trial before a sworn dikastery ; it also deprived them ht the 
Uherty of full defence during a measured time; hut further, it prescribed 
that they should all he condemned or absolved by one and the same vote, 
and in this last respect it sinned against the psephLsm of Kannonus. 
Euryptolemus in his speech, endeavouring to persuade an e:;a=p(‘mted 
assembly to reject the proposition of the senate and adopt the psepiiism of 
Kannfiiius as the basis of the trial, very prudently dwells upon the severe 
provisions of the psephism, and artiiilty slurs over what he principally aims 
at, the severance of the trials, 1 ^ offering his relative Perikles to he tiied 
/erst. The woids 8fx» tieasTTor (sect. 37) appear to me to be naturally con- 
strued with KOTtk Kavi'tii'ev as they are by_ most commeuLators, 

though Dr. Thirlwall dissents from it. It is certain that this was the 
capital feature of ill^ality, among many, which the proposition of the 
senate presented — I mean the judgmg ana condemning all the generals by 
one vote. It was upon this point that the amendment of Euiyptolemus 
was taken, and that the obstinate resistance of Sokmtes tamed (Plato, Apol. 
20; Xenoph. Memor. i. I, tS). 

Further, Dr. Thirlwall, in assigning what he believes to have been the 
real tenor of the psephism of Kannfinus, appears to me to have been mis- 
led by the Scholiast in his interpretation of the much-discussed passage of 
Aristophanes, Ekkiedas. 1089— 

TovtI irpSytuL Kara rb Kavvtavov vatf>ut 
fxt iuiXeKr,fifL€i>oyt 

llu; ovi* ducwirnif ifi^ripat ; 

Upon whidi Dr. Thirlwall observes—** that tlie young man is comparing 
his plight to that of a culprit, who, under the decree of Cann6nus, was 
placed at the bar held by a person on each side. In this sense the 
Greek Scholiast, though hra words ore corrupted, clearly understood the 
passage.” 

1 cannot but think that the Scholiast understood the words completely 
wrong. The young man in Aristophanes does not compare Ac situation 
w&A that of the cstUrit, but vnth that of the dikastery vthieh tried cnlprits. 
The psephism of Kanndnus directed that each defendant should he tried 
separatriy j accordingly, if it happened that two defendants were presented 
for trial, and were hour to be tned without a moment’s delay, the dikas- 
could only effect this object by dividing itself into two hatves or por- 
tions ; which was perfectly practicable (whether often practised or not), as 
it was a numerous Wly. By doing this (nptyar StahtKiiftfUyoii) it could try 
bath the defendants at once ; but in no other way. 

Now the young man in Atistopb^fs compares himself to the dikasten- 
thus circumstanced i which comparison is sagnided by the pun of ffmtr 
in piece of Kplrtir im^LtMiieieSniy, He is assailed fay two 
obtrusive and importunate customers, neither of whom will wait nntil the. 
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as grossly illegal and unconstitutional ; presenting a notice of 
indictment against Kallixcnus, under the Graphe Paranomon, 
for having proposed a resolution of that tenor. Several other 
citizens supported the notice of indictment, which according to 
the received practice of Athens, would arrest the further pro- 
gress of the measure until the trial of its proposer had been 
consummated. Nor was there ever any proposition made at 
Athens, to which the Graphfi Paranomdn more closely and 
righteously applied. 

But the numerous partisans of Kallixenus — especially the 
men who stood by in habits of mourning, with shaven heads, 
agitated with sad recollections and thirst of vengeance — were in 
no temper to respect this constitutional impediment to the dis- 
cussion of vrhat had already been passed by the senate. They 
loudly clamoured that “ it was intolerable to see a small knot 
of citizens thus hindering the assembled people from doing what 
they chose ” : and one of their number, Lykiskus, even went so 
far as to threaten that those who tendered the indictment 
against Kallixenus should be judged by the same vote along 
with the generals, if they would not let the assembly proceed to 
consider and determine on the motion just read.^ The excited 
disposition of the large party thus congregated, further inflamed 
by this menace of Lykiskus, w'as wound up to its highest pitch 
by various other speakers; especially by one, who stood 
forward and said — “Athenians, I was myself a wrecked man 
in the battle : I escaped only by getting upon an empty meal- 
tub; but my comrades, perishing on the wrecks near me, 
implored me, if I should myself be saved, to make known to 
the Athenian people, that their generals had abandoned to 

other has been served. Accordingly he says — “Clearly I ought to be 
divided into two parts, like a dikastery actmg under the psephism of 
Kanndnus, to deal with this matter : yet riaU I be ai/e to serve both at 
once?” 

This I conceive to he the proper explanation of the passage in Aristo- 
phanes ; and it affords a striking confirmation of the trnui of that which is 
generally received as purport of the psephism of Kannbnus. The Scholiast 
appears to me to have pu^ed himself, and to have misled every one else. 

^ Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 12. Thv RaXX({«'o>' a-poircKaX^iravTo rrajxivojaa 
^fKarrti (vyytypapiira, E£|9vaT^Xe/a(jf rt Kot fiXAoi tim's, tow Se S^ljtwu 
fmt raSra <rh Si vhijBos i$ia, S€tvhy tlvai, el ftij its idirtt 

riy S^/iss wpdrTtir, S hv ffoiXsiiat. Kol Tafdrots eivdtnos 
AvaftTKOu, ital rairovs ourp Kplveodu, J[«a ical robs mpa/nryois, 
tir fiii riir iKK\riirlay, itrsBepiffriire veLv 6 Sv/ws, koI iiviify- 

irdediiiriH’ ifidrai ris K?Ji9tts, 

All this violence is directed to the special object of getting the proposi- 
tkm discussed and decided on by the assembly, in spite of constuutmnal 
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death warriors who had bravely conquered in behalf of their 
country." Even in the most tranquil state of the public mind, 
such a communication of the last words of these drowning men 
reported by an ear-witness, would have been heard with emo- 
tion ; but under the actual predisposing excitement, it went to 
the inmost depth of the hearers’ souls, and marked the generals 
as doomed men.^ Doubtless there were other similar state- 
ments, not expressly mentioned to us, bringing to view the 
same fact in other ways, and all contributing to aggravate the 
violence of the public manifestations ; which at length reached 
such a point, that Euryptolemus was forced to withdraw his 
notice of indictment against Kallixenus. 

Now, however, a new form of resistance sprang up, still pre- 
venting the proposition from being taken into consideration by 
the assembly. Some of the Prytanes — or senators of the 
presiding tribe, on that occasion the tribe Antiochis — the 
legal presidents of the assembly, refused to entertain or put the 
question ; which, being illegal and unconstitutional, not only 

^ Xenoph. Hellen. L 7, tl. Ilap^XS* Si rtt it riiv ixieMieUat ^intuv, 
M rtixoot SJuptrvv cttBijvai- imariJAtut 8* airf rois ianMn/iirovt, iir 
iraiSp, ivayyciXai Siiftqf, Srt ei m-fiarvyol oSk itrelXovra roit iplarout Avlp 
tearplSot ytvofuraas. 

I venture to say that there is nothing, in the whole compass of andest 
oiHtoiy, more full of genuine pathos ana more profoundly impressive, than 
this simple incident and speech; though recounted m the most bald 
manner, by an unfriendly and contonptnous advocate. 

Vet the whole effect of it is lost, because the habit is to dismiss every- 
thing which goes to inculpate the generals, and to justify the vehement 
emotion of the Athenian public, as if it were mere stage trick and Use- 
hood. Dr. Thirl wall goes even lieyond Xenophon when he says (p. rig, 
vol. iv.) — “A man was brought forward, who fretonded he had been pre- 
served by clinging to a meal-barrel, and that & comrades,” &c. So Mr- 
Mitford — " A man was produced,” fitc. (p. 347). 

Now itamKit does not mean "he was brought forward: ” it is a common 
word employed W signify one who (omts forward to speak in. the public 
assembly (see Thuci'd. lii. 44, and the participle irapfKBlin' in numerous 
places). 

Next, ^iaumi, while it sometimes sswxD&prettnding, sometimes also means 
simply affirming: Xenophon does not guarantee the matter affirmed, but 
neither does he pronounce it to be false. He uses ^doKoo in vsaious cases 
where he himself anees with the &ct affirmed (see Hellen. i 7, 13 ; 
Memorab, i. 3, 29 ; Cyropsed- viiL 3, 41 ; Plato, Ap. Socr. c. 6 , p. 21). 

The people of Athens heard and my believed this dn^tion ; nor do I 
see any reason why an historian of Greece should disbelieve it. There is 
nothing in the assertion of this man which is at ail improbable : nay, more, 
it is plain that several such incidents must have happen^ If we take ffie 
smallest pains to expand in our imaginations the details connected with 
this painimly inteiestuig crisb at Athens, we diall m that numerous stories 
of the same affecting character must imve been in calculation— -donbtleas 
many &lse, but many alim perfectly true. 
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inspired them with aversion, but also rendered them personally 
open to penalties. Kallixenus employed against them the 
same menaces which Lykiskus had uttered against Eurypto- 
lemus : he threatened, amidst encouraging clamour from many 
persons in the assembly, to include them in the same accusa- 
tion with the generals. So intimidated were the Prytanes by 
the incensed manifestations of the assembly, that all of them, 
except one, relinquished their opposition, and agreed to put the 
question. The single obstinate Prytanis, whose refusal no 
menace could subdue, was a man whose name we read with 
peculiar interest, and in whom an impregnable adherence to 
law and duty was only one among many other titles to reverence. 
It was the philosopher Sokratcs ; on this trying occasion, once 
Uiroughout a life of seventy years, discharging a political office, 
among the fifty senators taken by lot from the tribe Antiochis. 
Sokratcs could not be induced to withdraw his protest, so that 
the question was ultimately put by the remaining Prytanes 
without his concurrence.^ It should be observed that his 
resistance did not imply any opinion as to the guilt or innocence 
of the generals, but applied simply to the illegal and uncon- 
stitutional proposition now submitted for determining their 
fate ; a proposition, which he must already have opposed once 
before, in Itis capacity of member of the senate. 

The constitutional impediments having been thus violently 
overthrown, the question was regularly put by the Prytanes to 
the assembly. At once the clamorous outcry ceased, and those 
who had raised it resumed their behaviour of Athenian citizens 
— patient hearers of speeches and opinions directly opposed to 
their own. Nothing is more deserving of notice than this 
change of demeanour. The champions of the men drowned 
on the wrecks had resolved to employ as much force as was 
required to eliminate those preliminary constitutional objections, 
in themselves indisputable, which precluded the discussion. 
But so soon as the discussion was once begun, they were care- 
ful not to give to the resolution the appearance of being canied 
by force. Euryptolemus, the personal friend of the generals, 
was allowed not only to move an amendment ne^tiving the 

7 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 14, 15 ; Plato, Apol. Soar. c. 20 ; Xenoph, 
Memoi. 1. 1, 18 ; iv. 4, 2. 

la the passage of the Memorabiik, Xenophon says that Sokiat^s is 
Epistates, or presiding Fiytanis for that acttial day. In the Hellenics, he 
only reek^ him as one among the Prytanes. It can hai^y be acconnted 
nrtaia mat he teas Epistates — the rather as this same passage of the 
Memoiamlia is inaccnrate on enother point t it names m'w generals as 
having been, condemned, instead of e^kt. 
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proposition of Kallixenus, but also to develope it in a long 
speech, -which Xenophon sets before us.^ 

His speech is one of great skill and judgement in reference 
to the case before him and to the temper of the assembly. 
Beginning with a gentle censure on his friends the generals 
Perikles and Diomedon, for having prevailed on their colleagues 
to abstain from ■ mentioning, in their first official letter, the 
orders given to Theramenes, — ^he represented them as now in 
danger of becoming wctims to the base conspiracy of the latter, 
and threw himself upon the justice of the people to grant them 
a fair trial. He besought the people to take full time to 
instruct themselves before they pronounced so solemn and 
irrevocable a sentence — to trust only to their own judgement, 
but at the same time to take security that judgement should be 
pronounced after full information and impartial hearing — and 
thus to escape that bitter and unavailing remorse which would 
otherw’ise surely follow. He proposed that the generals should 
be tried each separately, according to the psephism of Kannonus 
— with proper notice, and ample time allowed for the defence 
as well as for the accusation ; but that if found guilty, they 
should suffer the heaviest and most disgraceful penalties — ^his 
own relation Perikles the first This was the only way of strik- 
ing the guilty, of saving the innocent, and of preserving Athens 
from the ingratitude and impiety of condemning to death, 
without trial as well as contrary to law, generals who had just 
rendered to her so important a service. And what could the 
people be afraid of? Did they fear lest the power of trial 
should slip out of their hands, — that they were so impatient to 
leap over all the delays prescribed by the law ?® To the worst 
of public traitors, Aristarchus, they had granted a day with full 
notice for trial, with all the legal means for making his defence; 
and would they now show such flagrant contrariety of measure 
to -victorious and faithful officers? “Be not (he said) the 
men to act thus, Athenians, The laws are your own work ; it 
is through them that ye chiefly hold your greatness : cherish 
them, and attempt not any proceeding without their sanction.”* 

t Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, l6. M«t 4 Si tbSto (that is, after the cries 
and threats above recounted), iraSii! ZipmrTiKtiun Mp vSr arptt- 
•rrnav fdSi, See. 

* It is this accusation of “reckless hurry” (ypoirA-eMt) which Pansanias 
brings against the Athenians in reference to their behavionr tonwrds the six 
generals (vi. 7, s). 

• Xenoph. Hellen, i. 7,29, ifins 7®, i ’A 9 riv^' iaV iwrSr 

itvas roia pS/tovt, Sj' ot$ fiifiiimt fitytavel tirr», &ptv 

roirap fi7)SeP vpdrretp vtipStrffe. 
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Euryptolemus then shortly recapitulated the proceedings 
after the battle, with the violence of the storm which had pre- 
vented approach to the wrecks; adding, that one of the generals, 
now in peril, had himself been on board a broken ship, and 
had only escaped by a fortunate accidenL^ Gaining courage 
from his own harangue, he concluded by reminding the 
Athenians of the brilliancy of the victory, and by telling them 
that they ought in justice to wreathe the brows of the conquerors, 
instead of following those wicked advisers who pressed for their 
execution.® 

It is no small proof of the force of established habits of 
public discussion, that the men in mourning and with shaven 
heads, who had been a few minutes before in a state of furious 
excitement, should patiently hear out a speech so effective and 
so conflicting with their strongest sentiments as this of Eurypto- 
lemus. Perhaps others may have spoken also ; but Xenophon 
does not mention them. It is remarkable that he does not 
name Theramenes as taking any part in this last debate. 

The substantive amendment proposed by Euryptolemus was, 
that the generals should be trieii each separately, according to 
the psephism of Kannonus ; implying notice to be given to 
each, of the day of trial, and full time for each to defend him- 
self. This proposition, as well as that of the senate moved by 
Kallixenus, was submitted to the vote of the assembly ; hands 
being separately held up, first for one, next for the other. The 
Prytanes pronounced the amendment of Euryptolemus to be 
carried. But a citizen named MeneklSs impeached their 
decirion as wronger invalid, alleging seemingly some informality 
or trick in putting the question, or perhaps erroneous report of 
the comparative show of hands. We must recollect that in 
this case the Prytanes were declared partisans. Feeling that 
they were doing wrong in suffering so illegal a proposition as 
that of Kallixenus to be put at all, and that the adoption of it 
would be a great public mischief they would hardly scruple to 
try and defeat it even by some unfair manoeuvre. But the 
exception taken by Meneklfis constrained them to put the 
question over again, and they were then obliged to pronounce 
that the majority was in favour of the proposition of Kallixenus.® 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. i 7, 3*. roiroi’ Si ftiprvftt of (fuSiiTes larh toS 
«*Top<Tov, Si* oT* tSp ijurtpup trrpwniyih' M KxraSiirvt wii cMt. 
ac. 

» The speech is contMned in Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 16-36, 

^Xenmh. Heltm. i. 7, 34, Teirttv SMX*V<>ro>'ov/<&e»', ri 

tiepafap tIjv IBipincraM/mi" Spopwa/tipav Si MmleMovt, koI 
wi\uf Smxnporertaf ytyopinis, (Kpimp ripf 
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That proposition was shortly afterwards carried into effect by 
disposing the two urns for each tribe, and collecting the votes 
of the citizens individually- The condemnatory vote prevailed, 
and all the eight generals were thus found guilty j whether by 
a large or a small majority, we should have been glad to learn, 
but are not told. The majority was composed mostly of those 
who acted under a feeling of genuine resentment against the 
generals, but in part also of the friends and partisans of Thera- 
menes,^ not inconsiderable in number. The six generals then 
at Athens — Perikles (son of the great statesman of that name 
by Aspasia), Diomedon, Erasinides, Thrasyllus, Lysias, and 
Aristokrates — were then delivered to the Eleven, and perished 
by the usual draught of hemlock; their property being con- 
fiscated, as the decree of the senate prescribed. 

I cannot think that the explanation of this passive given either by 
Schomann (De Comitiis Athen. part ii. l, p. l6o se^.j or by Meier and 
Schomann (Der Attisclie Prozess, b. iii. p. 295 ; b. iv. p. 696) is satis- 
factory. The idea of Schomann, that in consequence of the unconquerable 
resistance of SokmtSs, the voting upon this question was postponed until 
the next day, appears to me completely inconsistent with the account of 
Xenophon ; though countenanced by a passage in tbe Pseudo- Platonic 
dialo^e called Axiochns (c. 12), altogether loose and untrustworthy. It 
is plain to me that the que.stinn was pat without Sokrates, and could he 
legally put by the remaining Prytaiies, in spite of his resistance. The word 
im/ioirla must doubtless bear a meaning somewhat different here to its 
technical sense before the dikostery ; and different also, I think, to the 
other sense which Meier and Schomann ascribe to it, of a formal enspige- 
matt to prefer at some future time an indictvunt or tr apart itttv. 

It seems to me here to denote, an o^eeiion taken on formal grounds, and 
sustained ty oath either tendered or acisially taken, to the deeisiosi of the 
Pryianes 01 presidents. These latter had to declare on which side the 
show of hands in the assembly preponderated : but there surely must have 
been some power of calling in question their decision, if they declared 
falsely, or if they put the question in a treacherous, perplexing, or obscure 
manner. The Athenian assembly did not adroit of an appeal to a division, 
like the Spartan assembly or like the English House of Commons ; though 
there were many cases in which the votes at Athens were taken by pebbles 
in an urn, and not by show of hands. 

Now it seems to me that McneklSs here exercised the privilege of calling 
in question the decision of the Frytanes, and constraining them to take the 
vote over again. He may have alleged that they did not make it clearly 
understood which of the two propositions was' to be put to the vote first — 
that they put the proposition of KaUixenus first, without riving due notice 
—or perhaps that they misreported tbe numbers. By what followed, we 
see that he bad good grounds far his objection. 

* Ciodor, xiiL loi. In r^ard to these two compement elements of die 
majority, I doubt not that the statement of Diodorus ht correct. But he 
represents, quite erroneously, that the generals were oondemn^ by tbe 
vote of the assembly, and M off from the assembly to execution. The 
assembly only decreed that the subsequent um-votiDg should take place, 
the result of which was necessarily uncertain beforehand. Accordingly the 
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Respecting the condemnation of these unfortunate men, 
pronounced without any of the recognised tutelary prelimin- 
aries for accused persons, there can be only one opinion. 
It was an act of violent injustice and illegality, deeply dis- 
honouring the men who passed it, and the Athenian character 
generally. In either case, whether the generals were guilty or 
innocent, such censure is deserved; for judicial precautions 
are not less essential in dealing with the guilty than with the 
innocent. But it is deserved in an aggravated form, when 
we consider that the men against whom such injustice was 
perpeteated, had just come from achieving a glorious victory. 
Against the democratical constitution of Athens, it furnishes 
no ground for censure — not against the habits and feelings 
which that constitution tended to implant in the individual 
citizen. Both the one and the other strenuously forbade the 
deed; nor could the Athenians ever have so dishonoured 
themselves, if they had nol^ under a momentary ferocious 
excitement, risen in insurrection not less against the forms of 
their own democracy, than against the most sacred restraints 
of their habitual constitution^ morality. 

If we wanted proof of this, the facts of the immediate 
future would abundantly supply it After a short time had 
elapsed, every man in Athens became heartily ashamed of the 
deed,t A vote of the public assembly was passed,* decreeing 
that those who had misguided the people on this occasion 
ought to be brought to judicial trial, that Kallixenus tvith 
four others should be among the number, and that bail 

speech which Diodorus represents Dionedon to have made in the assembly, 
after the vote of the assembly had been declared, cannot be true history : — 
“Athenians, 1 wish that the vote which you have just passed may prove 
beneficvd to the city. Do you take care to fulfil those vows to Zeus Soter, 
Apollo, and the Venerable Goddesse^ under which we gained our victory, 
since fortune has prevented us from fulfilling them ourselves.” It is im- 
possible that Diomedon can have made a speech of this nature, since he 
was not then a condemned man; and after the condemnatory vote, no 
assembly can well have been held; ance the sentence was peremptory, 
that the generals, if condemned, should he handed over to the Eleven. 
The sentiment, however, is one so natural for Diomedon to express, that 
he may well be imagined to have said something of the kind to the presid- 
ing Archon or to the Eleven, though there was no opportunity for saying it 
to the assembled people. 

* 1 translate here hteially the language of SoicratSs in his defence (Plato, 
Apol. c, ao) — mtpayiftut, As ty rSiariftf jfpivtf va<rty iftVy lltoft. 

* Xenoph. Heilen. i. 7, 39. This vote of the public assembly was 
known at Athens by^ the name of KobolA The assembled people dis- 
chatged on this occasion an ante-judidai function, something like that of a 
Grand Jury. 
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should be taken for their appearance. This vcas accord- 
ingly done, and the parties were kept under custody of the 
sureties themselves, who were responsible for their appearance 
on the day of trial. But presently both foreign misfortunes 
and internal sedition began to press too heavily on Athens to 
leave any room for other thoughts, as we shall see in the next 
chapter. Kallixenus and his accomplices found means to 
escape, before the day of trial arrived, and remained in exile 
until after the dominion of the Thirty and the restoration of 
the democracy. Kallixenus then returned under the general 
amnesty. But the general amnesty protected him only against 
legal pursuit, not against the hostile memory of the people. 
“Detested by all, he died of hunger” — says Xenophon a 
memorable proof how much the condemnation of these six 
generals shocked the standing democratical sentiment at 
Athens. 

From what cause did this temporary burst of wrong arise, 
so fore^n to the habitual character of the people? Even 
under the strongest political provocation, and towards the 
most hated traitors, (as Euryptolemus himself remarked by 
citing the case of Aristarchus,) after the Four Hundred as well 
as after the Thirty, the Athenians never committed the like 
wrong — never deprived an accused party of the customary 
judicial securities. How then came they to do it here, where 
the generals condemned were not only not traitors, but had 
just signalised themselves by a victorious combat? No 
Theramen£s could have brought about this phenomenon ; no 
deep-laid oligarchical plot is, in my judgement, to be called in 
as an explanation.® The true explanation is different, and of 
serious moment to state. Political hatred, intense as it might 
be, was never dissociated, in the mind of a citizen of Athens, 
from the democratical forms of procedure : but the men, who 
stood out here as actors, had broken loo^e from the obligations 
of citizenship and commonwealth, and sunendered themselves, 
heart and soul, to the family sympathies and antipathies; 
feelings, first kindled, and justly kindled, by the thought that 
their friends and relatives had been left to perish unheeded on 
the wrecks — ^next, inflamed into preternatural and overwhelm- 
ing violence by the festival of the Apaturia, where all the 
reugious traditions connected with the ancient family tie^ all 
those associations which imposed upon the relatives a 

r Xenoph. Hellen. J. 7, 35. nuniiimt ivh vinror , 

® is the sttppodtion of Sieveis, Forchhammer, end tome other 
learned men ; but, in toy opinion, it is neither proved nor probable. 
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murdered man the duty of pursuing the murderer, were 
expanded Into detail and worked up by their appropriate 
renovating solemnity. The garb of mourning and the shav- 
ing of the head — phtenomena unknown at Athens either in a 
political assembly or in a religious festival — were symbols of 
temporary transformation in the internal man. He could 
think of nothing but his drotvning relatives, together with the 
generals as having abandoned them to death, and his own 
duty as survivor to ensure to them vengeance and satisfaction 
for such abandonment. Under this self-justifying impulse, the 
shortest and surest proceeding appeared the best, whatever 
amount of political wrong it might entail : ^ nay, in this case it 
appeared the only proceeding really sure, since the interposition 
of the proper judicial delays, coupled with severance of trial 
on successive days according to the psephism of Kanndnus, 
would probably have saved the lives of five out of the six 
generals, if not of all the six. When we reflect that such 
absorbing sentiment was common, at one and the same time, 
to a large proportion of the Athenians, we shall see the 
explanation of that misguided vote, both of the Senate and of 
the Ekklesio, which sent the six generals to an illegal ballot — 
and of the subsequent ballot which condemned them. Such 
is the natural behaviour of those who, having for the moment 
forgotten their sense of political commonwealth, become 
degraded into exclusive family-men. The family affections, 
productive as they are of mur^ gentle sympathy and mutual 
happiness in the interior circle, are also ikble to generate 
disregard, malice, sometimes even ferocious vengeance, towards 
others. Powerful towards good generally, they are not less 
powerful occasionally towards evil ; and require, not less than 
the selfish propensities, constant subordinating control from 
that moral reason which contemplates for its end the security 
and happiness of all'. And when a man, either from low 
civilisation, has never known this large moral reason — or when 
from some accidental stimulus, righteous in the origin, but 

^ If Xhacydides had lived to continue his histoiy so far down as to 
include this memorable event, he would have found occasion to notice rh {vy. 
yw/t (kinship) as being not leas capable of ixpt^irtant rda/w (unscrupul- 
ous daring) than ii> fratpiKiv (facuon). In his reflections on the Korkynean 
disturbances (iii, 82) he is led to dwell chiefly on the latter — the antipathies 
of faction, of narrow political brotherhood or conspiracy for the attainment 
and maintenance of power — as most powerful in generating evil de^s: had 
he described the proceedings after the battle ofArginnsm, he would have 
seen Aat the sentiment of kinship, looked at on its anripathetic or vindictive 
side, is pregnant with the like tendencies. 
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^vrought up into fanaticism by the conspiring force of religious 
as well as family sympathies, he comes to place his pride 
and virtue in discarding its supremacy — there is scarcely any 
amount of evil or injustice which he may not be led to 
perpetrate, by a blind obedience to the narrow instincts of 
relationship. “ Ces pferes de famille sont capables de tout ” — 
was the satirical remark of Talleyrand upon the gross public 
jobbing so largely practised by those who sought place or 
promotion for their sons. The same words, understood in 
a far more awful sense, and generalised for other cases of 
relationship, sum up the moral of this tnolancholy proceeding 
at Athens. 

Lastly, it must never be forgotten that the gerrerals themselves 
were also largely responsible in the case. Through the unjusti- 
fiable fury of the movement against them, they perished like 
innocent men — without trial — “ inauditi et indefensi, iatnquam 
innocentes, perierunt” ; but it does not follow that they were 
really innocent. I feel persuaded that neither with an English, 
nor French, nor American fleet, could such events have taken 
place as those which followed the victory of Arginusie. Neither 
admiral nor seamen, after gaining a victory and driving off the 
enemy, could have endured the thoughts of going back to 
their anchorage, leaving their own disabled wrecks unmanage- 
able on the waters, with many living comrades aboard, helpless, 
and depending upon extraneous succour for all their chance of 
escape. That the generals at Aiginuss did this, stands confessed 
by their own advocate Eurj'ptolemus,^ though they must have 
known well the condition of disabled ships after a naval com- 
bat, and some ships even of the victorious fleet were sure to 
be disabled. If these generals, after their victory, instead of 
sailing back to land, had employed themselves first of all in 
visiting the crippled ships, there would have been ample time 
to perform this duty, and to save all the living men aboard 
before the storm came on. This is the natural inference, even 

1 Xeaoph. Hellen. i. 7, 39. ‘EtrtiS^ y&p KpariirayTts rf yaupaxff 
vphs rifv yijy KarijtXtvray, &UfiAo>y piir ix^Xeufy, iyaxStyrta itel 
Kipas ivavras ivaipetirSai ri yaviyia xai robt yenxtyobs, 'ipturtyltjjs Si 
M Tail is VliTvXiivvy itoXtiilovs ri|>' Taxf<rrv>' mrtxyraf BpdaoXXos 
S’ ttp/^irtpa yeyiaim, tiv ria liiy airov KaryXlrcan, nus Si M robs 
sceXfliimu srXtaeri’ xal So^inray ttiriay, &C. 

I remarked a few pages before, that the case orErasinldes stood in some 
measure apart from that of the other generals. He proposed, accoirding to 
this speech of Einyptolemus, that all the fleet should at once go again to 
Mitylend ; which would of course have left the men on the wrecks to their 
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upun their own showing ; this is what any English, French, or 
American naval commander would have thought it an impera- 
tive duty to do. What degree of blame is imputable to 
Theranienis, and how far the generals were discharged by 
shifting the lesponsibility to him, is a point which we cannot 
now determine. Uut the storm, which is appealed to as a 
justification of both, rests upon evidence too questionable to 
serve that purpose, where the neglect of duty was so serious, 
and cost the lives probably of more than looo brave men. 
At le.tst the Athenian people at home, when they heard the 
criminations and recriminations between the generals on one 
side and Theramenes on the other — each of them in his 
character of accuser implying that the storm was no valid 
obstacle, though each, if pushed for a defence, fell back upon 
it as a resource in case of need — the Athenian people could 
not but look upon the storm more as an afterthought to excuse 
previous omissions, than as a terrible reality nullify ing all the 
ardour and resolution of men bent on doing their duty. It 
was in this way that the intervention of Theramenes chiefly 
contributed to the destruction of the generals, not by those 
manoeuvres ascribed to him in Xenophon: he destroyed all 
belief in the storm as a real and all-covering hindrance. The 
general impression of the public at Athens — in my opinion, a 
natural and unavoidable impression — was that there had been 
most culpable negligence in regard to the wrecks, through 
which negligence alone the seamen on board perished. This 
negligence dishonours, more or less, the armament at Arginusse 
as well as the generals : but the generals were the persons 
responsible to tlie public at home, who felt for the fate of the 
deserted seamen more justly as well as more generously than 
their comrades in the fleet. 

In spite, therefore, of the guilty proceeding to which a 
furious exaggeration of such sentiment drove the Athenians — 
in spite of the sympathy which this has naturally and justly 
procured for the condemned generals — the verdict of impartM 
history will pronounce that the sentiment itself was well 
founded, and that the generals deserved censure and disgrace. 
The Athenian people might with justice proclaim to them — 
“Whatever be the grandeur of your victory, we can neither 
rejoice in it ourselves, nor allow you to reap honour from it, if 
we find that you have left many hundreds of those who helped 
in fining it to be drowned on board the wrecks, without 
malting any effort to save them, when such effort might well 
have proved successful.” And die condemnation here pro- 
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nounced, while it served as a painful admonition to subsequent 
Athenian generals, provided at the same time an efficacious 
guarantee for the preservation of combatants on the wrecks or 
swimming for their lives after a naval victory. One express 
case in point may be mentioned. Thirty years afterwards (b.c. 
376) the Athenian admiral Chabrias defeated, though not 
without considerable loss, the Lacedtemonian fleet near Naxo-s. 
Had he pursued them vigorously, he might have completed 
his victory by destroying all or most of them ; but recollecting 
what had happened after the battle of Arginusae, he abstained 
from pursuit, devoted his attention to the wrecks of his own 
fleet, saved from death those citiaens who were yet living, and 
picked up the dead for interment^ 


CHAPTER LXV 

FROM THE BATTLE OF ARGINUSJE TO THE RESTORATION OF 
THE DEMOCRACV AT ATHENS, AFTER THE EXFUL.SION OF 
THE THIRTY 

The victory of Arginus® gave for the time decisive mastery 
of the Asiatic seas to the Athenian fleet ; and is even said to 
have so discouraged the Lacedaemonians, as to induce them 
to send propositions of peace to Athens. But this statement 
is open to much doubt, and 1 think it most probable that no 
such propositions were made.® Great as the victory was, we 

* Diodor. xv. 35. 

Ttvijitiiat Si [XaPplas) M no xporcp^/tom, xo] miiras rltt rSr iroKtfilay 
yavr ipoyfTy oyayKotras, i.viifx*n •waniK&s too Styyyftov, iyajivriffBtlt Tflr 
iy 'Apyiyoiiratr yavfLaxlot, iy J roit yaefioayrm orpayiiyoby 4 Svfuis iwl 
/ttyd\7is titfytalas Sayir^ irtpiiPaXty, c^ruurd/wyos tn raiit nTe\f0Tri‘ 
Kiras Kork riiv ymitajiav oix tSwfiay, fef) rvn r^s n/Mvrdirrar 

i/tatay yiyo/iSyiiT KtySoytiep mStiy vapa-irXfKrm. Atiirtf ircrris TOv 
StdKiiv, ivtxiyaro rSy sroKirSy robs Siaysjxo/siyovs, yal robs 
ftiy frt ^avras Siicratrs, robs Si rtrsAsvrtiKiras fSatjrsy. El 
Si nil srepl raSrvy iy/ytro riiy in/iiKtiay, ffSIus iv irarra rby 
iro\tpiay ariXay Sii<pStipt. 

Plere Diodorus, in alludiag to the battle of Arrinusse, repeats the mtstafce 
which he had before made, as if the omisaon there concerned only dead 
bodies and not living men. But when he descrihes what was done by 
Chabrias at Naxos, he puts forward the preservation of living cidzeos not 
merely as a reality, hut as the most prominent reality of the proceeding. 

* The statement re^ on the authority of Aristotle, as referred to by 
the Scholiast on the lak verse of the Kante of Aristophands. And this, so 
for as I know, is the only authority t for when hfr. Fynes Clinton (Fast. 
Hellen. ad ann, 406] says that .^hinds (De Fats. Leoat p. 38, c. 
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look in vain for any positive results accruing to Athens. After 
an unsuccessful attempt on Chios, the victorious fleet went to 
Samos, where it seems to have remained until the following 
year, without any further movements than were necessary for 
the purpose of procuring money. 

Meanwhile Eteonikus, who collected the remains of the 
defeated Peloponnesian fleet at Chios, being left unsupplied 
with money by Cyrus, found himself much straitened, and was 
compelled to leave the seamen unpaid. During the later 
summer and autumn, these men maintained themselves by 
lalxmring for hire on the Chian lands ; but when winter came, 
this resource ceased, so that they found themselves unable to 
procure even clothes or shoes. In such forlorn condition, 
many of them entered into a conspiracy to assail and plunder 
the town of Chios ; a day was named for the enterprise, and 
it was agreed that the conspirators should know each other by 
wearing a straw or reed. Informed of the design, Eteonikus 
was at the same time intimidated by the number of these 
straw-bearers: he saw that if he dealt with the conspirators 
openly and ostensibly, they might perhaps rush to arms and 
succeed in plundering the town : at any rate a conflict would 
arise in which many of the allies would be slain, which would 
produce the worst effect upon all future operations. Accord- 
ingly, resorting to stratagem, be took with him a guard of 
fifteen men armed with daggers, and marched through the 
town of Chios. Meeting presently one of these straw-bearers 

mentions the overtures of peace — think that no one who looks at that 
passage will be inclined to found any inference upon it. 

Against it we may observe — 

I. Xenophon does not mention it. This is something, though far from 
being conclusive when standing alone, 
a. Diodoras does not mention it. 

3. The terms alleged to have been proposed by the Lacedaemonians are 
exactly the same as those said to have been proposed by them alter the 
death of Mindarus at Kyzikus, viz. — 

To evacuate Dekeleia — and each party to stand as they were. Not only 
the terms are the same — ^but also the person who stood prominent in 
opposition is in both coses the same — Kltopkon, The overtures after 
Arginusse are in fact a second edition of those after the battle of Kyzikus. 

Now the supposition that on two several occasions the Lacedaemonians 
made propositions of peace, and that both are left unnoticed Xenophon 
— appws to me highly improbable. In reference to the propositions after 
the Imttle of Kyzikus, the testimony of Diodorus outweighed, in my judge- 
ment, the silence of Xenophon ; but here Diodorus is silent alsa 
In addition to this, the exact sameness of the two alleged events makes 
me think that the second is only a duplication of the first, and tint the 
Scholiast, in citing from Aristotle, mistook the tattle of Ar^usse for that 
of Kyzikus, which latter was bv far the more decisive of the two. 
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— a man with a complaint in his eyes, coming out of a surgeon’s 
house — he directed his guards to put the man to death on the 
spot. A crowd gathered round, with astonishment as well as 
sympathy, and inquired on what ground the man was put to 
death; upon which Eteonikus ordered his guards to reply, 
that it was because he wore a straw. The news being diffused, 
the remaining persons who wore straws became so alarmed as 
to throw their straws away.^^ 

Eteonikus availed himself of such panic to demand money 
from the Chians, as a condition of carrying away his .starving 
and perilous arinament. Having obtained from them a 
month's pay, he immediately put the troops on shipboard, 
taking pains to encourage them and make them fancy that he 
was unacquainted with the recent conspiracy. 

The Chians and the other allies of Sparta presently as- 
sembled at Ephesus to consult, and resolved, in conjunction 
with Cyrus, to despatch envoys to the Ephors, requesting that 
Lysander might be sent out a second time as admiral. It 
was not the habit of Sparta ever to send out the same man as 
admiral a second time, after hb year of service. Nevertheless 
the Ephors complied with the request substantially ; sending 
out Arakus as admiral, but Lysander along with him under the 
title of secretary, invested with all the real powers of command. 

Lysander, having reached Ephesus about the beginning of 
B.C. 405, immediately applied himself with vigour to renovate 
both Lacedmmonian power and his own influence. The 
partisans in the various allied cities, whose favour he had 
assiduously cultivated during his last year’s command — the 
clubs and factious combinations which he had organised and 
stimulated into a partnership of mutual ambition — all hailed 
his return wdth exultation. Discountenanced and kept down 
by the generous patriotism of his predecessor Kallikratidas, 
they now sprang into renewed activity, and became zealous in 
aiding Lysander to refit and augment his fleet. Nor was Cyrus 
less hearty in his preference than before. On arriving at 
Ephesus, Lysander went speedily to visit him at Sardis, and 
solicited a renewal of the pecuniary aid. The young prince 
said in reply that all the funds which he had received from 
Susa had already been expended, with much more besides ; in 
testimony of which he exhibited a specification of the sums 
furnished to each Peloponnesian officer. Nevertheless such 
was his partiality for Lysander, that he complied even with the 
additional demand now made, so as to send him away satisfied, 
t Xenoph. Hellen. ii. i, t-4. 
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The latter was thus enabled to return to Ephesus in a state 
for restoring the effective condition of his fleet. He made 
good at once all the arrears of pay due to the seamen — 
constituted new trierarchs — summoned Eteonikus with the 
fleet from Chios together with all the other scattered squadrons 
— and directed that fresh triremes should be immediately put 
on the stocks at Antandrus.^ 

In none of the Asiatic towns was the effect of Lysander’s 
second advent felt more violently than at Miletus. He had 
there a powerful faction or association of friends, who had 
done their best to hamper and annoy Elallikratidas on his first 
arrival, but had been put to silence, and even forced to make 
a show of zeal, by the straightforward resolution of that noble- 
minded admiral. Eager to reimburse themselves for this 
humiliation, they now formed a conspiracy, with the privity 
and concurrence of Lysander, to seize the government for 
themselves. They determined (if Plutarch and Diodorus are 
to be credited) to put down the existing democracy, and 
establish an oligarchy in its place. But we cannot believe 
that there could have existed a democracy at Miletus, which 
had now been for five years in dependence upon Sparta and 
the Persians jointly. We must rather understand the move- 
ment as a conflict between two oligarchical parties ; the friends 
of Lysander being more thoroughly self-seeking and anti- 
popular than their opponents — and perhaps even crying them 
down, by comparison, as a democracy. Lysander lent himself 
to the scheme — fanned the ambition of the conspirators, who 
were at one time disposed to a compromise— and even betrayed 
the government into a false security, by promises of support 
which he never intended to fulfil. At the festival of the 
Dionysia, the conspirators, rising in arms, seized forty of their 
chief opponents in their houses, and three hundred more in 
the market-place; while the government — confiding in the 
promises of Lysander, who affected to reprove, but secretly 
continued instigating, the insurgents — made but a faint resist- 
ance. The three hundred and forty leaders thus seized, 
probably men who had gone heartily along with Kallikratidas, 
were all put to death ; and a still larger number of citizens, 
not less than looo, fled into exile. Miletus thus passed 
completely into the hands of the friends and partisans of 
Lysander,® 

It would appear that factious movements in other towns, less 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. i, 10 - 12 , 

® Diodor. xiii. 104 ; Plutarch, Lysand. e. 8. 
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r-’vo;ting in respect of bloodshed and perfidy, yet ?ti!l of 
similar character to that of hliletus, maiked the reapjjearance 
of Lysander in Asia ; placing the towns more and more in the 
hands of his partisans. While thus acquiring greater ascendency 
among the allies, Lysander received a summons from Cyrus 
to visit him at Sardis. The young prince had just been sent 
for to come and visit his father Darius, who was both old and 
dangerously ill in Media. About to depart for this purpose, 
he carried his confidence in Lysander so far as to delegate to 
him the management of his satrapy and his entire revenues. 
Besides his admiration for the superior energy and cap.icity of 
the Greek character, with which he had only recently contracted 
acquaintance — and besides his esteem for the personal dis- 
interestedness of Lysander, attested as it had been by the 
conduct of the latter in the first visit and banquet at Sardis — 
Cyrus was probably induced to this step by the fear of raising 
up to himself a rival, if he trusted the like power to any Persian 
grandee. At the same time that he handed over all his tributes 
and his reserved funds to Lysander, he assured him of his 
steady friendship both towards himself and towards the 
Lacedjemonians j and concluded by entreating that he would 
by no means engage in an^ general action with the Athenians, 
unless at great advantage in point of numbers. The defeat of 
Arginusae having strengthened his preference for this dilatory 
policy, he promised that not only the Persian treasures, but 
also the Phenician fleet, should be brought into active employ- 
ment for the purpose of crushing Athens.^ 

Thus armed with an unprecedented command of Persian 
treasure, and seconded by ascendent factions in all the allied 
dries, Lysander was more powerful than any Lacedeemonian 
commander had ever been since the commencement of the 
war. Having his fleet well-paid, he could keep it united and 
direct it whither he chose without the necessity of dispersing it 
in roving squadrons for the purpose of levying money. It is 
probably from a corresponding necessity that we are to explain 
the inaction of the Athenian fleet at Samos : for we hear of no 
serious operations undertaken by it, during the whole year 
following the victory of Arginusie, although under the command 
of an able and energetic man, Konon — ^together with Pluloklgs 
and Adeimantusj to whom were added, during the spring of 
405 B.C., three other generals, Tydeus, Menander, and Kephi-; 
sodotus. It appears that Theratnenes also was put up and 
elected one of the generals, but rejected when submitted to the 
^ Xenoph. Helten. il. i, 14; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 9. 
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confirmatory examination called the Dokimasy.’- The fleet 
comprised iSo triremes, rather a greater number than that of 
Lysander ; to whom they in vain offered battle near his station 
at Ephesus. Finding him not disposed to a general action, 
they seem to have dispersed to plunder Chios, and various 
portions of the Asiatic coast ; while Lysander, keeping his fleet 
together, first sailed southward from Ephesus — stormed and 
plundered a semi-Hellenic town in the Kerameikan Gulf, named 
Kedreise, which was in alliance with Athens — and thence pro- 
ceeded to Rhodes.® He was even bold enough to make an 
excursion across the .iEgean to the coast of vEgina and Attica, 
where he had an interview with Agis, who came from Dekeleia 
to the sea-coast.® The Athenians were preparing to follow him 
thither when they learnt that he had recrossed the ..Egean, and 
he soon afterwards appeared with all his fleet at the Hellespont, 
which important pass they had left unguarded. Lysander went 
straight to Abydos, still the great Peloponnesian station in 
the strait, occupied by Thorax as harmost with a land-force ; 
and immediately proceeded to attack, both by sea and land, 
the neighbouring town of Lanipsakus, which was taken by 
storm. It was wealthy in every way, and abundantly stocked 
with bread and wine, so that the soldiers obtained a large 
booty 3 but Lysander left the free inhabitants untouched* 

The Athenian fleet seems to have been employed in plundering 
Chios when it received news that the l^edsemonian com- 
mander was at the Hellespont engaged in the siege of 
Lampsakus. Either from the want of money, or from other 
causes which we do not understand, Konon and his colleagues 
were partly inactive, partly behindhand with Lysander, through- 
out all this summer. They now followed him to the Hellespont, 
sailing out on the sea-side of Chios and Lesbos, away from the 
Asiatic coas^ which was all unfriendly to them. They reached 
Elseus, at the southern extremity of the Chersonese, wth their 
powerful fleet of xSo triremes, just in time to hear, while at 
their morning meal, that Lysander was already master of Lamp- 
sakus ; upon which they immediately proceeded up the strait 
to Sestos, and from thence, after stopping only to collect a few 
provisions, still farther up — to a place called -Egospotami.® 

1 Lysias, Oiat. xiii. cent. Agoiat. sect. 13. 

> Xenoph. HeUen. il i, 13, 16. 

* This flying visit of Lysander across the Mgena to the coasts of Attica 
and is not noticed by Xenophon, bat it appears both in Diodorus 
and in Hutarch (Diodor. xiii. 104 ; Plutarch, Lysand. c. g], 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 1, iS, ig; Diodor. xiii. 1045 Plutarch, Lysand. c.9. 

» Xenoph. Hellen. ii. i, aj, ai. 
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^gospotami or Goat’s River — name of fatal sound to all 
subsequent Athenians — was a place which had nothing to 
recommend it except that it was directly opposite to Lamp- 
sakus, separated by a breadth of strait about one mile and 
three-quarters. It was an open beach, tvithout harbour, without 
good anchorage, without either houses or inhabitants or sup- 
plies ; so that everything necessary for this large army had to 
be fetched from Sestos, about one mile and three-quarters 
distant even by land, and yet more distant by sea, since it was 
necessary to round a headland. Such a station was highly 
inconvenient and dangerous to an ancient naval armament, 
without any organised commissariat ; for the seamen, being 
compelled to go to a distance from their ships in order to get 
their meals, were not easily reassembled. Yet this was the 
station chosen by the Athenian generals, with the full design of 
compelling Lysander to fight a battle. But the LacedEemonian 
admiral, who was at Lampsakus in a good harbour, with a 
well-furnished town in his rear and a land-force to co-operate, 
had no intention of accepting the challenge of his enemies 
at the moment which suited their convenience. When the 
Athenians sailed across the strait the next morning, they found 
all his ships fully manned, — ^the men having already taken their 
morning meal, — and ranged in perfect order of battle, with the 
land-force disposed ashore to lend assistance ; but with strict 
orders to await attack and not to move forward. Not daring to 
attack him in such a position, yet unable to draw him out by 
manoeuvring all the day, the Athenians were at length obliged 
to go back to iiEgospotami. But Lysander directed a few 
swift sailing vessels to follow them, nor would he suffer his own 
men to disembark until he thus ascertained that their seamen 
bad actually dispersed ashore.^ 

For four successive days this same scene was repeated ; the 
Athenians becoming each day more confident in their own 
superior strength, and more full of contempt for the apparent 
cowardice of the enemy. It was in vain that Alkibiad^s — who 
from his own private forts in the Chersonese witnessed what 
was passing — rode up to the station and remonstrated with the 
generals on the exposed condition of the fleet on this open 
shore ; urgently advismg them to move round to Sestos, where 
they would be both close to their own supplies and safe from 
attack, as Lysander was at Lampsakus — ^and from whence they 
could go forth to fight whenever they chose. But the Athenian 

^ Xenoph. Hellen. ti i, 22-243 Plntuch, Lys2nd. c. 105 Diodor, xiii 
roi 


voi VIII 
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generals, especially Tydeiis and Menander, disregarded his 
advice, and even dismissed him with the insulting taunt, that 
they were now in command, not he.^ Continuing thus in their 
exposed jiosition, the Athenian seamen on each successive day 
became more and more careless of their enemy, and rash in 
dispersing the moment they returned back to their own shore. 
At length, on the fifth day, Lysander ordered the scout ships, 
which "he sent forth to watch the Athenians on their return, to 
hoist a bright shield as a signal, as soon as they should see the 
ships at their anchorage and the crews ashore in quest of their 
meal. The moment he beheld tliis welcome signal, he gave 
orders to his entire fleet to row across as swiftly as possible 
from Lampsakus to yEgospotami, while Thorax marched along 
the strand with the Ian 4 force in case of need. Nothing could 
be more complete or decisive than the surprise of the Athenian 
fleet. All the triremes were caught at their moorings ashore, 
some entirely deserted, others with one or at most two of the 
three tiers of rowers which formed their complement. Out of 
all the total of i8o, only twelve were found in tolerable order 
and preparation ; - the trireme of Konon himself, together with 
a squadron of seven under his immediate orders — and the 
consecrated ship called Paralus, always manned by picked 
Athenian seamen, being among them. It was in vain that 
Konon, on seeing the fleet of Lysander approaching, employed 
his utmost efforts to get his fleet manned and in some con- 
dition for resistance. The attempt was desperate, and the 
utmost which he could do was to escape himself >vith the small 
squadron of twelve, including the Paralus. All the remaining 
triremes, nearly 170 in number, were captured by Lysander on 
the shore, defenceless, and seemingly without the least attempt 
on the part of any one to resist He landed and made prisoners 

^ Xenopb. Hellen. ii. i, 35 ; Flntaicb, Lysantf. c. 10 ; Plutarch, Alkib. 
c. 36. 

Diodorus^ (xiii, los) and Cornelius Nepos (Alcib. c. 8) represent ABci- 
biadfe as wishing to be re-admitted to a snare iu the command of the fleet, 
and as promising, if that were granted, that he would assemble a body of 
Thracians, attack I.ysander by land, and compel him to fight a battle or 
retire. Plutarch (Alkib. c. 37} alludes also to promises of this sort held 
out by Alklbiadfs. 

Yet it is not likely that Alkibiadds should have talked of anything so 
obviously impossible. How could he bring a Thracian land-force to 
attack Lysander who was on the opposite side of the Hellespont ? How 
could he cany a land-farce across in the face of Lysander's fleet 7 

The representation of Xenophon (followed in my text) is clear and 
intelligible. 

• Xenopb. Hellen. ii. 1, 29 ; Lysias, Oral. xxi. (’AireA, Aupoi.) s. I2, 
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most, of the crews ashore, though some of them fied and found 
shelter in the neighbouring forts. Thi-S prodigious and un- 
paralleled victory was obtained, not merely without the loss of 
a single ship, but almost without that of a ainj>le nian.^ 

Of the number of prisoners taken by Lysander — which must 
have been very great, since the total crews of iSo triremes 
were not less than 3^,000 men^ — we hear only of 3000 or 
4000 native Athenian.s, though this number Ciinnot represent 
all the native Athenians in the fleet. The Athenian generals 
Philokles .and Adeimantus were certainly taken, and seemingly 
all except Konon. Some of the defeated armament took refuge 
in Se.stos, which however surrendered with little resistance to 
the victor. He admitted them to capitulation, on condition of 
their going back immediately to Athens, and nowhere eke ; 
for he was desirous to multiply as much as possible the numbers 
assembled in that city, knowing well that it would be the 
sooner starved out. Konon too was well aware that to go back 
to Athens, after the ruin of the entire fleet, was to become one 
of the certain prisoners in a doomed city ; and to meet, besides, 
the indignation of his fellow-citizens, so well deserved by the 
generals collectively. Accordingly he re.solved to take shelter 
with Evagoras, prince of Salaniis in the island of Cyi>rus, 
sending the Paralus with some others of the twelve fugitive 
triremes to make known the fatal news at Athens. But before 
he went thither, he crossed the strait—with singular daring 
under the circumstances — to Cape Abarnis in the territory of 
Larapsakus, where the great sails of Lysanderis triremes (always 
taken out when a trireme was made ready for fighting) lay 
seemingly unguarded. These sails he took away, so as to 
lessen the enemy’s powers of pursuit, and then made the best 
of his way to Cyprus.® 

On the very day of the victory, Lysander sent off the 
Milesian privateer Theopompns to proclaim it at Sparta, who, 
by a wonderful speed of rowing, arrived there and made it 
known on the third day after starting. The captured ships 
were towed off, and the prisoners carried across, to Lampsakus, 

^ Xenoph. Hellen. ii. t, 28 } Plutarch, Lysand. c. II ; Plutarch, Alfci- 
biad. c. 36 •, Cornel. Nepos. Lys.and. e. 8 ; Polyxan. L 4 S» *• 

Diodorus {xiii. 106) gives a diflerem repiesentatlon of this, important 
military operation far less clear and trustworthy than that of Xenophon. 

® Xenoph. Hellen. ii. l, 28. tot S' xihrar (niDt) AirarSpst 

xpht Tji “yj* rohs 8i xMlartvs irSpat iy rp 75 ti Si 

teal h ri rftx^SptOv 

® Xenoph. Hellen. ii. i, 29; Diodor. xiil 106: the latter is discordant, 
however, on many points. 
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where a general assembly of the victorious allies was con- 
vened, to determine in what manner the prisoners should be 
treated. In this assembly the most bitter inculpations were 
put forth against the Athenians, as to the manner in which 
they had recently dealt with their captives. The Athenian 
general Philokles, having captured a Corinthian and an Andrian 
trireme, had put the crews to death by hurling them headlong 
from a precipice. It was not difficult, in Grecian warfare, for 
each of the belligerents to cite precedents of cruelty against 
the other. In this debate some speakers affirmed that the 
Athenians had deliberated what they should do with their 
prisoners, in case they had been victorious at ^-Egospotami ; 
and that they had determined — chiefly on the motion of 
Philoklfis, but in spite of the opposition of Adeimantus — that 
they would cut off the right hands of all who were captured. 
Whatever opinion Philokles may have expressed personally, it 
is highly improbable that any such determination was ever 
taken by the Athenians.’ In this assembly of the allies, how- 
ever, besides all that could be said against Athens with truth, 
doubtless the most extravagant falsehoods found ready credence. 
AU the Athenian prisoners captured at ^gospotami, 3000 or 
4000 in number, were massacred forthwith — Pbiloklfes himself 
at their head.® The latter, taunted by Lysander with his cruel 
execution of the Corinthian and Andrian crews, disdained to 
return any answer, but placed himself in conspicuous vestments 
at the head of the prisoners led out to execution. If we may 
believe Pausanias, even the bodies of the prisoners were left 
unburied. 

Never was a victory more complete in itself, more over- 
whelming in its consequences, or more thoroughly disgraceful 
to the defeated generals taken collectively, than that of jEgos- 
potami. Whether it was in reality very glorious to Lysander, 
is doubtful; for the general belief afterwards — not merely at 
Athens, but seemingly in other parts of Greece also — held that 
the Athenian fleet had been sold to perdition by the treason 
of some of its own commanders. Of such a suspicion both 
Konon and Philokles stand clear. Adeimantus was named as 
the chief traitor, and Tydeus along with him.® Konon even 

^ Xenoph. Hellen. iL i, 31. This story is given with variations in 
Plutarch, Lysand. c. 9, and by Cicero de 0 £Sc, iti. 11. It is there the 
light thumb which is to be cut oil— and the determination is alleged to 
have been taken in reference to the ^Eginetana 

• Xenoph. Hellen. ii. l, 32 ; Pansan. be. 32, 6 ; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 13, 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii. r, 32 ; Ly^ cont, Alkib. A. s. 38 j Fauson. iv. 
17, 2 ; z. 9, 5 ; Isokiat£s ad Philipp. Or, v. sect. 7a Lysias, in bis 
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preferred an accusatifiii against Adeuuantus to this effect,’ 
probably by letter written home from Cyprus, and perhaps by 
some formal declaration made several years afterwards, when 
he returned to Athens as victor from the battle of Knidns, 
The truth of the charge cannot be positively demonstrated, but 
all the circumstances of the battle tend to render it prvhable, 
as well as the fact that Konon alone aratmg all the generals 
was found in a decent state of preparation. Indeed we may 
add, that the utter impotence and inertness of the numerous 
Athenian fleet during the whole summer of 405 e.c., conspire 
to suggest a similar explanation. Nor could Lysand*r, master 
as he was of all the treasures of Cyrus, apply any portion of 
them more efficaciously than in corrupting one or more of the 
six Athenian generals, so as to nullify all the energy and ability 
of Konon. 

The great defeat of -Kgospotami took place about September 
405 B.C. It was made kno\rn at Peirseus by the Paralus, which 
arrived there during the night, coming straight from the Helles- 
pont. Such a moment of distress and agony had never been 
experienced at Athens. The terrible disaster in Sicily had 
become known to the people by degrees, without any authorised 
reporter ; but here was the official messenger, fresh from the 
scene, learing no room to question the magnitude of the 
disaster or the irreparable ruin impending over the city. The 
wailing and cries of woe, first beginning in Peirsus, were trans- 
mitted by the guards stationed on the Long Walls up to the 
city. “ 6n that night (says Xenophon) not a man slept ; not 
merely from sorrow for the past calamity, but from terror for 
the future fate with which they themselves were now menaced, 
a retribution for what they had themselves inflicted on the 
iUginetans, Melians, Skionmans, and others." After this night 
of misery, they met in public assembly on the following day, 
resolving to make the best preparations they could for a siege, 
to put the w'alls in full state of defence, and to block up two 
out of the three ports.® For Athens thus to renounce her 

Kiyos ‘Evird^tos (s. 5S), speaks of the treason, yet not as a matter of 
certainty. We cannot make out distinctly bow many of the Athei^ 
generals were captured at wEgospotami. 

Cornelias Nepos (Lysand. c. i ; Alcib. c. 8) notices only the disorder of 
the Athenian artnament, not the corruption of the generals, as baring 
caused the defeat. Nor does Diodorus notice the corruption (xiti.' 105). 

Both these authors seem to have copied from Theopompus, in describii^ 
the battle of Ago^tami. His descemtion differs on msuy points from 
that of Xenophon (Theopomp, g, ed. Didot). 

' Demosthen. de Fals. legal- p. 401, c. 

® Xenoph. Hellen. U. 2, 3 ; Diodor. alii. 107, 
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maritime action, the pride and glory of the city ever since the 
battle of Salamis — and to confine herself to a defensive attitude 
within her own walls — ^was a humiliation which left nothing 
worse to be endured except actual famine and surrender. 

Lysander was in no hurry to pass from the Hellespont to 
Athens. He knew that no further corn-ships from the Euxine, 
and few supplies from other quarters, could now reach Athens ; 
and that the power of the city to hold out against blockade 
must necessarily be very limited ; the more limited, the greater 
the numbers accumulated within it. Accordingly he permitted 
the Athenian garrisons which cajiitulated, to go only to Athens, 
and nowhere else.^ His first measure was to make himself 
master of Chalkedon and Byzantium, where he placed the 
Lacedmmonian Sthenelaus as harmost with a garrison. Next 
he passed to Lesbos, where he made similar arrangements at 
Mi^'lenfe and other cities. In them, as well as in the other 
cities which now came under his power, he constituted an 
oligarchy of ten native citizens, chosen from among his most 
daring and unscrupulous partisans, and called a Dekarchy, or 
Dekadarchy, to govern in conjunction with the Lacedsemonian 
harmost. Eteonikus was sent to the Thracian cities which had 
been in dependence on Athens to introduce similar changes. 
In Thasus, however, this change was stained by much blood- 
shed : there was a numerous philo-Atbenian party whom 
Lysander caused to be allured oat of their place of conceal- 
ment into the temple of HeraklSs, under the false assurance of 
an amnesty; when assembled under this pledge, they were all 
put to death.® Sanguinary proceedings of the like character, 
many in the presence of Lysander himself, together with large 
expvdsions of citizens obnoxious to his new dekarchies, signal- 
ised everywhere the substitution of Spartan for Athenian 
ascendency.® But nowhere, except at Samos, did the citizens 
or the philo-Athenian party in the cities continue any open 
hostility, or resist by force Lysander’s entrance and his revolu- 
tionary changes. At Samos they stiU held out: the people 
had too much dread of that oligarchy, whom they had expelled 
in the insurrection of 412 B.&, to yield without a further 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 2, 2 ; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 13. 

* Cornelius Nepos, L>;sand. c. 2 ; Folysen. i. 43, 4. It would appear 
that this is the same incident which Plutarch (Lysand. c, ig) recounts as 
if the Milesians, not the llasians, were the parties sufiering. It cannot 
well be the Milesuins, however — if we compare chapter 8 of Plutarch’s 
Life of Lysander. 

* Plutarch. Lysand, c. 13. waXAcur vapayivS/avos alnhs irfayots xai 
e’v>'ek^i!xx<i»' rtiis rSv ifilAav ixBpois, &c. 
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struggle.’- AVith this single reserve, every city in alliance 
or dependence upon Athens submitted without resistance 
both to the supremacy and the subversive measures of the 
Lacedteraonian admiral. 

The Athenian empire was thus annihilated, and Athens left 
altogether alone. What wa.s hardly less painful — all her 
Ivlenichs or out-citizens whom she had formerly planted in 
..■Egina, Melos, and elsewhere throughout the islands, as well 
as in the Chensonese, were now deprived of their propertie.s 
and driven home.- The leading philo-Athcnians, too, at 
Thasus, hyzantium, and other dependent cities,® were forced 
to abandon their homes in the like state of destitution, and to 
seek shelter at Athens. Everything thus contributed to aggra- 
\-ate the impoverishment, and the manifold suftering, physical 
as well as moral, within her walls. Notwithstanding the'prcs- 
sure of prest^nt calamity, however, and yet worse prospects for 
the future, the Athenians prepared as best they could for an 
honourable resistance. 

* Xenoph. Hellen, ii, a, 6. (SSur SH koI fi iwv ’Ewis iipttariicti 
'ASiiPalav, rKiiP ianltsv oSroi Si r&ir yyaplfiov rotiamnts, KoTiUxoP 

•r\y niiKiV. 

I interpret the words a^yhs r&y yrup!/iur iroi 4 (rayrtt to refer to the 
violent revolution at Samos desciibeil in Tbutyd. viii. 21 — whereby the 
oligarchy were rllspossesseci and a democmtical government established. 
The word ir<po.yds is used by Xenophon (ftelten. v. 4, 14) in a suhsenuent 
passage to describe the conspiracy and revolution effected by TelopMas and 
his friends at Thebes. It is true that wc might rather have expected the 
preterite participle smraniKdTcv than the aorist roiiiaiiyrts. Hut this em- 
ployment of the aorist participle in a preterite ser.se is not vncnmnion 
with Xenophon : sec KoTTiyofiisiras, Sa^ai — i. r, 31 ; ytronivavt — i. 7, 1 1 : 
ii. 2, 20. 

It appears to me highly impiolable that the S.'imians should have 
chosen this occasion to make a fresh massacre of their oligarchical dtizens, 
as hfr. Mitford reprc-sents. The demucratical Samians must have been 
now bumbled and intimidated, .seeing their subjugation approaching ; and 
only determined to hold out by finding themselves sdready so deeply 
compromised through the former revolution. Nor would Lysander have 
spared them personally afterwards, as we shall find that he did -H-heu lie 
them substantially in his po-wer (ii. 3, 6 ), if they had now committed 
any fresh political massacre. 

> Xenoph. hfemorab. ii. 8, l ; U. 10, 4 ; Xenoph. Sympos. Iv. 31. 
Compare Cemosthen. cont, lleptlo. c. 24, p- 491. 

A great number of new propiietoni acquired land In the Chersonese 
through the Iztcedsemonian sway, doubtless in place of these dispossessed 
Athenians $ perhaps by purchase at a low pricey but most probably by 
eppioprialion without putchase (Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 8, ^}. 

^ Xenoph. Hellen. i. 2, x ; Demosthen. cont. Leptm. c. 14, p. 474. 
Ekphantus and the other Thasian exiles received the grant of dreXeio, or 
immunity from the peculiar clmtpes imposed upon metics at Athens. 
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It ivas one of their first measures to provide for the restora- 
tion of harmony, and to interest all in the defence of the city, 
by removing every sort of disability under which individual 
citizens might now be suffering. Accordingly Patrokleides — 
having first obtained special permission from the people, with- 
out which it would have been unconstitutional to make any 
proposition for abrogating sentences judicially passed, or 
releasing debtors regularly inscribed in the public registers — 
submitted a decree such as had never been mooted since the 
period when Athens was in a condition equally desperate, 
during the advancing march of Xerxes. All debtors to the 
state, either recent or of long standing — all official persons 
now under investigation by the Logistse or about to be Drought 
before the dikastery on the usual accountability after office — 
all persons who were liquidating by instalment debts due to 
the public, or had given bail for sums thus owing — all persons 
who had been condemned either to total disfranchisement, or 
to some specific disqualification or disability — nay, even all 
those who, having been either members or auxiliaries of the 
Four Hundred, had stood trial afterwards, and had been con- 
demned to any one of the above-mentioned penalties — all 
these persons were pardoned and released ; every register of 
the penalty or condemnation being directed to be destroyed 
From this comprehensive pardon were excepted — Those 
among the Four Hundred who had fled from Athens mthout 
standing their trial — ^Tbose who had been condemned either 
to exfle or to death by the Areopagus or any of the other con- 
stituted tribunals for homicide, or for subversion of the public 
liberty. Not merely the public registers of all the condemna- 
tions thus released were ordered to be destroyed, but it was 
forbidden, under severe penalties, to any private citizen to keep 
a copy of them, or to make any tdlusion to such misfortunes.^ 

Pursuant to the comprehensive amnesty and forgiveness 
adopted by the people in this decree of Patrokleides, the 
general body of citizens swore to each other a solemn pledge 
of mutual harmony in the acropolis.® The reconciliation thus 
introduced enabled them the better to bear up under their dis- 
tress ; ® especially as the persons relieved by the amnesty were 

^ This interesting decree or psephism of FatrokleidSs is given at length 
in the Oration of iGidokides de ^lysteriis, s. 7^So— ‘A 5’ slpnrai 
/t)i Keierrj(riai iHif fotStyl 4(tTi>iu, fafie ftniiriKaKrjtrai lafihtirrt, 

® Andokid. de Myst. s. 76. koL riirriy «pl dpovoCos SoSveu it 

iirpinrcfaei. 

® Xenoph. Hielien. it. 3, 11 . xoi/s 4wiTlfiovs voffitretvrey 

W/MVV. ' 
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for the most part not men politically disaffected, like the edk-s. 
To restore the latter, was a measure which no one thought of : 
indeed a large proportion of them had been and were still at 
Dekeleia, assisting the Lacedsmonians in their warfare against 
Athens.* But even the most prudent internal measures could 
do little for Athens in reference to her capital difSculty — that 
of procuring subsistence for the numerous ]joputation within 
her walls, augmented every day by outlying garrisons and 
citizens. She had long been shut out from the produce of 
Attica by the garrison at Dekeleia; she obtained nothing from 
Eubcea, and since the late defeat of *Egospntanii, nothing from 
the Euxine, from Thrace or from the i.slands. Perhaps some 
com may still have reached her from Cyprus, and her small 
remaining navy did what was possible to keep Peiraeu-s sup- 
plied," in spite of the menacing prohibitions of Lysander, pre- 
ceding his arrival to block it up effectually ; but to accumulate 
any stock for a siege was utterly impossible. 

At length, about November 405 b.c., Lysander reached the 
Saronic Gulf, having sent intimation beforehand both to Agis 
and to the Lacedaemonians that he was approaching with a 
fleet of 200 triremes. The full Lacedasmoman and Pelopon- 
nesian force (all except the Argeians), under King Pausanias, 
was marched into Attica to meet him, and encamped in the 
precinct of Akademus, at the gates of Athens ; while Lysander, 
first coming to jEgina with his overwhelming fleet of 150 sail, 
— next, ravaging Salamis, — blocked up completely the harbour 
of Peiraeus. It was one of his first measures to collect together 
the remnant which he could find of the riiginetan and Meliaa 
populations, whom Athens had expelled and destroyed ; and 
to restore to them the possession of their ancient islands.* 

Though all hope had now fled, the pride, the resolution, 
the despair of Athens, still enabled her citizens to bear up ; 
nor was it until some men actually began to die of hunger that 
they sent propositions to entreat peace. Even then their 

* AndokidSs de Mysteriis, s. 80-101 ; Lysias, Orat. zviii. De Bimis 
Nidse Fratr. sect. g. 

At what particular moment the severe condemnatory decree had been 
passed by the Athenian assembly against the exiles serving with the 
Lacedsemonian garrison at Ceketeia^we do not know. The decree is 
mentioned by Lykurgns cont Leokrat. sect, izs, 123, p. 16 ^ 

* Isokrat€s adv. Kallimachum, sect. 71 ; compare AndokidSs de Reditn 
sno, sect. 21, and Lysias cont. Dit^eiton. Or. xxrii. sect. 23, about 
Cyprus and the Chersonese, as ordinary sources of supply of com to 
Athens. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. >i. 2, g ; Diodoi. xiii. 107. 
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propositions were not without dignity. They proposed to Agis 
to become allies of Sparta, retaining their walls entire and their 
fortified harbour of Peirteus. Agis referred the envo}'s to the 
Ephors at Sparta, to whom he at the same time transmitted a 
statement of their propositions. But the Ephors, not deigning 
even to admit the envoys to an interview, sent messengers to 
meet them at Sellasia on the frontier of Laconia, desiring that 
they would go back and come again prepared with something 
more admissible — and acquainting them at the same time that 
no proposition could be received which did not include the 
demolition of the Long Walls for a continuous length of ten 
stadia. With this gloomy reply the envoys returned. Not- 
withstanding all the suffering in the city, the senate and people 
would not consent even to take such humiliating terms into 
consideration. A senator named Archestratus, who advised 
that they should be accepted, was placed in custody, and a 
general vote was passed, ^ on the proposition of Kleophon, 
forbidding any such motion in future. 

Such a vote demonstrates the courageous patience both of 
the senate and the people ; but unhappily it supplied no im- 
proved prospects, while the suffering within the walls continued 
to become more and more aggravated. Under these circum- 
stances, Theramenfis offered to go as envoy to Lysander and 
Sparta, affirming that he should able to detect what the real 
intention of the Ephors was in regard to Athens, — ^whether 
they really intended to root out the population and sell them 
as slaves. He pretended further to possess personal influence, 
founded on circumstances which he could not divulge, such as 
would very probably, ensure a mitigation of the doom. He was 
accordingly sent, in spite of strong protest from the senate of 
Areopagus and others ; yet with no express powers to conclude, 
but simply to inquire and report We hear with astonishment 
that he remained more than three months as companion of 
Lysander, who (he alleged) had detained him thus long, and 
had only acquainted him, after the fourth month had begun, 
that no one but the Ephors had any power to grant peace. It 
seems to have been the object of Theramenfes, by this long 
delay, to wear out the patience of the Athenians, and to bring 
them into such a state of intolerable suffering tlmt they would 
submit to any terms of peace which would only bring provisions 
into the town. In this scheme he completely succeeded ; and 
considering bow great were the privations of the people even at 
the moment of his departure, ft is not easy to understand how 
^ Xenoph. HeUeo. ii. 2, ra-n;; Lv^ cont. Agoiat. sect, 10-12. 
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they could have been abk to sustain protracted and inf reasing 
famine for three months longer.* 

We make out little that is distinct respecting these last 
moments of imperial Athens. We find only an heroic endur- 
ance displayed, to such a point that numbers actually died of 
starvation, without any offer to surrender on humiliating con- 
ditions.- Amidst the genera! acrimony, and exasperated 
special antipathies, arising out of such a state of misery, the 
leading men who stood out most earnestly for prolonged 
resistance became successively victims to the prosecutions of 
their enemies. The demagogue Kleophon was condemned 
and put to death, on the accusation of having evaded his 
military duty ; the senate, whose temper and proceedings he 
had denounced, constituting itself a portion of the Dikastcry 
which tried him — contrary both to the forms and the spirit 
of Athenian judicatures.* Such proceedings, however, though 
denounced by orators in sub.sequent years as having contributed 
to betray the city into the hands of the enemy, appear to have 
been without any serious influence on the result, which was 
brought about purely by famine. 

By the lime that TheramenSs returned after his long absence, 
so terrible had the pressure become that he was sent forth 
again with instructions to conclude peace upon any terms. On 
reaching Sellasia, and acquainting the Ephors that he brought 
with him unlimited powers for peace, he was permitted to 
come to Sparta, where the assembly of the Peloponnesian con- 
federacy was convened, to settle on what tcrm.s peace should be 
granted. The leading allies, especially Corinthians and Thebans, 

* Xenoph. Hellcn. ii. 3, iS j Lysias, Orat. xiii. coat. Agoiat. sect. 12 ; 
Lysias, Oral. sii. conL EratosUien. sect. 65-71. 

See an illustnition of the great suiTcring during the siege, in Xenuphon, 
Apslog. Sociat. s. 18. 

^ Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 2, 15-21 : compare Isokrates, Aieopagit. Or. vii. 
sect. 73. 

* Lyrias, Orat. xiii. cent. Agomt. sect. 15, r6, 37 ; Orat, xxx. cont, 
Nilcomach. sect. 13-17. 

This seems the most probable story as to the death of Kteophon, though 
the accounts ate not all consistent, and the statement m Xenophon, 
especially (Hellen. i. 7, 35}, is not to be reconciled with Lysias. Xenophon 
conceived Kleophon as having perished earlier than this period, in a 
sedition (errdnes rivas ytvaiiirris iy $ Khaiipuy ivfBeaii), before the fl%bt 
of j^Uixenus from bis recognisances. It is scarcely possiHe that Kallixenus 
could have been still under recognisance, during this period of suSering 
between the battle of Algospotami and the capture of Athens. He most 
have escaped before that battle. Natber long detention of an accused 
party in prison, before trial'— nor long postponement of trial when he was 
under lecoctusance— -were at all in Athenian habits. 
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recommended that no agreement should be entered into, nor 
any further measure kept, with this hated enemy now in their 
power; but that the name of Athens should be rooted out, 
and the population sold for slaves. Many of the other allies 
seconded the same views, which would have probably com- 
manded a majority, had it not been for the resolute opposition 
of theLacedmmonians themselves; who declared unequivocally 
that they would never consent to annihilate or enslave a city 
which had rendered such capital service to all Greece at the 
time of the great common danger from the Persians.^ Lysander 
further calculated on so dealing with Athens, as to make her 
into a dependency, and an instrument of increased power, to 
Sparta apart from her allies. Peace was accordingly granted 
on the following conditions ; That the Long Walls and the 
fortifications of the Peirmus should be destroyed : That the 
Athenians should evacuate all their foreign possessions, and 
confine themselves to their own territory: That they should 
surrender all their ships of war; That they should re-admit all 
their exiles : That they should become allies of Sparta, follow- 
ing her leadership both by sea and land, and recognising the 
same enemies and friends.® 

With this document, written according to Lacedaimonian 
practice on a Skytalc (or roll intended to go round a stick, of 
which the Lacedasmonkn commander bad always one, and the 
Ephors another, corresponding), Theramenfis went back to 

* Xenoph. Ilellen. ii. 2, 19; vi. 5, 35-46; Plutarch. Lysand. c. 15. 

The Thebans, a few years afterwards, when they were soliciting aid 
from the Athenians against Sparta, disavowed this proposition of their 
delegate Erinnthus, who had been the leader of the Bceotian contingent 
servmg under Lysander at ^gospotami, honoured in that character by 
having his statue erected at Delphi, along with the other allied leaders 
who took port in the battle, and along with Lysander and Eteonikus 
(Pausan. a. 9, 4}. 

It is one of the exaggerations frequent with Isokrates, to serve a present 
purpose, when he says that the Thebans were the only parties among all 
the Peloponnesian confederates, who gave this baridi anti-Athenian vote 
(Isokratls, Orat. Plataic. Or, xiv. sect. 34). 

Deniosthen£s says that the Fhokians ^ve their vote in the same synod 
against the Theban proposition (Demostb. de Fals. L^t. c. 22, p. 361}. 

It seems from Diodor, zv. 63, and Folyien. i. 45, 5, as well as from some 
passages in Xenophon hii^elf, that the motives of me Lacedaemonians, in 
thus resisting the pioposidon of the Thebans against Athens, were founded 
in policy more than in generosity. 

® Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 2, 20; Plutarch, I^and. c. 14; Diodor. xiii. 107. 
Plutarch gives the express words of the Lacedsmonian decree, some of 
which words are very perplexing. The conjecture of G. Hermann — at 
XpjfSSoire instead of h XPV — has been adopted into the text of 
Plutarch by Sintenis, thourrh it seems very uncertain. 
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Athens. As he entered the city, a miserable crowd flocked 
round him, in distress and terror lest he should have failed 
altogether in his mission. The dead and the dying had now 
become so numerous, that peace at any price was a, boon: 
nevertheless, when he announced in the assembly the terms of 
which he was bearer, strongly recommending submission to the 
Lacedremonians as the only course now open — there was still a 
high-spirited minority who entered their protest, and preferred 
death by famine to such insupportable disgrace. The large 
majority however .accepted them, and the acceptance was made 
known to Lysander.^ 

It was on the i6th day of the Attic month Munychion® 
(about the beginning of April) that this victorious commander 
sailed into the Peirmus — twenty-seven years (almost exactly) 
after that surprise of Platasa by the Thebans, which opened 
the Peloponnesian war. Along with him came the Athenian 
exiles, several of whom appeared to have been serving with his 
army,^ and assisting him with their counsel To the population 
of Athens generally, his entry was an immediate relief, in spite 
of the cruel degra^tion, or indeed political extinction, with 
which it was accompanied. At least it averted the suflferings 
and honors of famine, and permitted a decent interment of the 
many unhappy victims who had already perished. The Lace- 
dmmonians, both naval and military force, under Lysander and 
Agis, continued in occupation of Athens until the conditions of 
the peace had been fulfilled. All the triremes in Peirceus were 
carried away by Lysander, except tweU'e, which he permitted 
the Athenians to retain : the Ephors in their Skytalc had left it 
to his discretion what number he would thus allow.* The 
unfinished ships in the dockyard were burnt, and the arsenals 
themselves ruined.® To demolish the Long Walls and the 
fortifications of Peirseus, ivas however a w'ork of some time; 
and a certain number of days were granted to the Athenians, 
within which it was required to be completed. In the beginning 

* Xenoph. Hetlen. ii. 2, 23. Lysias (Orat. zii. cont. Eiatostb. s. 71} 
lays the blame of this wretched and humiliating peace upon Theremen^ 
who plainly ought not to be required to bear it ; com{Hre Lysias, Orat. 
xiii. cont. Agorat. s. 12-20. 

Plutarch, Lysand. c. 1 5. He sa)^ however that this was also the day 
on which the Athenians gained the battle of Salamis. This is incorrect : 
that victory was gained in the month Boedromion. 

* Xenoph. HeUen. ii. 2, tS. 

* Xenoph. HeUen. il. 2, 20 — ^ii. 8 ; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 14. 

® Plutiwch, Lysand, c. 15 ; Lysias cont. Agorat. sect, 5a irt Sc ri 
Teixu ir KUrtmCKfii, mi at reit ro\ffdoit ra»tSiBii<rta>, mi n&pui 
KoBriptdTt, &C. 
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of the work, the Lacedaemonians and their allies all lent a 
hand, with the full pride and exultation of conquerors ; amidst 
women playing the flute and dancers crowned with wreaths; 
mingled with joyful exclamations from the Peloponnesian allies, 
that this was the first day of Grecian freedom.^ How many 
days were allowed for the humiliating duty imposed upon 
Athenian hands, of demolishing the elaborate, tutelary, and 
commanding works of their forefathers — ^we are not told. But 
the business was not completed within the interval named, so 
that the Athenians did not come up to the letter of the con- 
ditions, and had therefore by strict construction forfeited their 
title to the peace granted." The interval seems however to 
have been prolonged ; probably considering that for the real 
labour, as well as the melancholy character, of the work to be 
done, too short a time had been allowed at first. 

It appears that Lysander, after assisting at the solemn cere- 
mony of beginning to demolish the walls, and making such a 
breach as left Athens without any substantial means of resist- 
ance — did not remain to complete the work, but withdrew with 
a portion of his fleet to undertake the siege of Samos, which 
still held out, leaving the remainder to see that the conditions 
imposed were fulfilled.® After so long an endurance of extreme 
misery, doubtless the general population thought of little except 
relief from famine and its accompaniments, without any disposi- 
tion to contend against the fiat of their conquerors. If some 
high-spirited men formed an exception to the pervading depres- 
sion, and still kept up their courage against better days — there 
was at the same time a party of totdly opposite character, to 
whom the prostrate condition of Athens was a source of revenge 
for the past, exultation for the present, and ambitious projects 
for the future. These were partly the remnant of that faction 
which had set up (seven years before) the oligarchy of Four 
Hundred — and still more, the exiles, including several members 
of the Four Hundred,* who now flocked in from all quarters. 
Many of them had been long ser\'ing at Dekeleia, and had 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii. a, 23. KqJ relxv KareifKairTov in' aiXirrptiuv 

npoSufd^, voiii^oVTts lxitn]y riiv iinipay *£XXi2St ipxttv rSr 
&ucvitptas. 

Plutarch, Lysand, c. 15. 

* Lysias cont. Eratosth. Or, xii. sect 75, p. 431 R j Plutarch, Lysand. 
c. 15 ; Diodor, xir, 3. 

* Lysandor dedicated a golden crown to AthSnS in the acropolist-which 
is recced in the inscriptions among the articles belonging to the goddess. 

See Bocckh, Com. Inscr. Insc. Attic. Nos. 150-152, p. 235. 

* Ly^, Or. xui. cont Aporat s. So. 
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formed a part of the force blockading Athens, These exiles 
now rensited the acro;)olis as conquerors, and saw with df-lie'ht 
the full accomplishment of that foreign occupation at whii:h 
many of them had aimed seven years before, when they con- 
structed the fortress of Eetionei.i, as a means of ensuring their 
own power. Though the conditions imposed extinguished at 
once the imperial character, the maritime power, the honour, 
and the independence of Athens, these men were as eager as 
Lysander to carry them all into execution ; because the con- 
tinuance of the Athenian democracy was now' entirely at his 
mercy, and because his establishment of oligarchies in the 
other subdued cities plainly intimated what he would do in this 
great focus of Grecian democratical impulse. 

Among these exiles were comprised Aristodenius and Ari- 
slotcles, — both seemingly persons of importance, the former 
has’ing at one time been one of the Hellenotamite, the first 
financial office of the imperial democracy, and the latter an 
active member of the Four Hundred;^ also Charikles, who 
had been so distinguished for his violence in the investigation 
respecting the Hermtc — and another man, of whom we tow 
for the first time obtain historical knowledge in detail — Kritias, 
son of Kallffischrus. He had been among the persons accused 
as having been concerned in the mutilation of the Herm®, and 
seems to have been for a long time important in the political, 
the literar)’, and the philosophical world of Athens. To all 
three, his abilities qualified him to do honour. Both his poetry, 
in the Solonian or moralising vein, — and his eloquence, pub- 
lished specimens of which remained in the Augustan age, — 
were of no ordinary merit. His wealth vras large, and his 
family among the rao.st ancient and conspicuous in Athens: 
one of his ancestors had been friend and companion of the 
law'giver Solon. He was himself maternal uncle of the philo- 
sopher Plato,® and had frequented the society of Sokrates so 

^ Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 2, 3, 46; Flatarcb, Vit, X. Orator. Vit, 

Lycuig. init, 

M. E. Meier, in his Commentaiy on Lykn^us, constroes this poss^ of 
Plutarch diiferently, so that the person therein specified as exile would be, 
not Aristodemus, but the grandfather of Lykurgus. But I do not think 
this construction justified ; see Meier, Comm, de Lycuig. VitS, p. iv. 
(Hall, 1S47). 

Respecting Chaiiklla, see Isokiatls, Oiat. zvi. De Bigis, % 52, 

^ See Stallbiujn’s Piefiice to the Chaimid^s of Plato, his note on the 
Timxus of Plato, p. 20 E, and the Scholia on the same passage, 

Kiitias is introduced as taking a conspicuous part in four of the Flatonio 
dialc^es — Prot^oias, Chatmidds, Tinueus, and Kiitias (the last, as it 
now exists, only a fiament) — not to mention the Eiyxi^ 
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much as to have his name intimately associated in the public 
mind with that remarkable man. We know neither the cause, 
nor even the date of his exile, except so far, as that he was not 
in banishment immediately after the revolution of the Four 
Hundred — and that he ivas in banishment at the time when 
the generals were condemned after the battle of Arginusse.^ 
He had passed the time, or a part of the time, of his exile 
in Thessaly, where he took an active part in the sanguinary 
feuds carried on among the oligarchical parties of that lawless 
country. He is said to have embraced, along with a leader 
named (or surnamed) Prometheus, what passed for the demo- 
cratical side in Thessaly ; arming the Penestne or serfs against 
their masters.^ What the conduct and dispositions of Kritias 
had been before this period, we are unable to say. But he 
brought with him now, on returning from exile, not merely 
an unmeasured and unprincipled lust of power, but also a 
rancorous impulse towards spoliation and bloodshed® which 
outran even his ambition, and ultimately ruined both his party 
and himself. 

Of all these returning exiles, animated with mingled ven- 
geance and ambition, Kritias was decidedly the leading man, 
like Antiphon among the Four Hundred; partly from his 
abilities, partly from the superior violence with which he carried 
out the common sentiment. At the present juncture, he and 
his fellow-exiles became the most important persons in the city, 
as enjoying most the friendship and confidence of the con- 
querors. But the oligarchical party at home were noway 
behind them, either in servility or in revolutionary fervour, and 
an understanding was soon established between the two. Prob- 
ably the old faction of the Four Hundred, though put down, 
had never wholly died out. At any rate, the political Hetmries 
or clubs, out of which it was composed, still remained, prepared 
for fresh co-operation when a favourable moment should arrive; 
and the catastrophe of ^Egospotami had made it plain to every 

The small remains of the elegiac poetry of Kritias are to be found in 
Schneidewin, Delect. Poet. Grwe. p. 136 seq. Both Cicero (De Orat. ii. 
as, 93) and Dionys. Hah (Tudic. de Lvsia, c. 3, p. 4545 Jud. de Isceo, 
p. iz'j) notice his histoiicm compositions. 

About the concern of Kritias in the mutilation of the Hcrmm, as affirmed 
by Dio^Stus, see Andokides de Mysteriis, s. 47. He was first cousin of 
^dokid£s by the mother’s side. 

’ Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 35. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 35 ; Memorab. i 2, 34. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, iS- ofrrlr julv (Kritias) wpoveTilir ^9 M 

'ri nXXgiis ivoierityai, art kbI iwi rov Siinav, &c. 
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one that such moment could not he far distant. Accordingly 
a large portion, if not the majority, of the senators, became 
ready to lend themselves to the destruction of the democracy, 
and only anxious to ensure places among the oligarchy in 
prospect:^ while the supple Theramencs — resumtag his place 
as oligarchical leader, and abusing his mission as envoy to 
wear out the patience of his half-famished countrymen — had, 
during his three months’ absence in the tent of Lysander. 
concerted arrangements with the exiles for future proceedings." 

As soon as the city surrendered, and while the work of 
demolition was yet going on, the oligarchical p.irty began to 
organise itself. The members of the political clubs again came 
together, and named a managing committee of Five, called 
Ephors in compliment to the Lacedeemonians, to direct the 
general proceedings of the party — to convene meetings when 
needful — to appoint subordinate managers for the various tribes 
— and to determiae what propositions were to be submitted to 
the public assembly.® Among these five Ephors were Kritias 
and Eratosthenes; probably Theramenes also. 

But the oligarchical party, though thus organised and 
ascendmrt, with a compliant senate and a dispirited people, and 
with an auxiliary enemy actually in possession — still thought 
themselves not powerful enough to carry their intended changes 
without seizing the most resolute of the democratical leaders. 
Accordingly a citizen named Theokritus tendered an accusation 
to the senate against the general Strombichides, together with 
several others of the democratical generals and toxiarchs ; sup- 
ported by the deposition of a slave or lowborn man, named 
Agoratus. Although Nikias and several other citizens tried to 
prevail upon Agoratus to leave Athens, furnished him with the 
means of escape, and offered to go away with him themselves 
from Munychia until the political state of Athens should come 
into a more assured condition* — yet he refused to retire, 

^ Lysias cont. Agotat. Or. xiii. s. 23, p. 132. 

3 Lysias cont. Eratosth. Or. xii. s. yS, p. 12S. Tbeiamen^s is described 
(in his subsequent defence) irtitliuy /icy raits ifuiyovcriy Sn St* aSruv 
KoiritiSttuy, &c. 

The general narrative of Xenophon, meagre as it is, harmonises with 
this. 

Lysias, cont. Eratosth. Or. xii. s. 44, p. 124, ‘ZrtMi Sc i) ym/iaxla 
eel q mfiAopit rp a-SXei iyivtro. Srnwitparfas Sre cStrpr, SSty Tps irrdirtcyt 
ip(ca', irtyr* iytpts t^opoi KaTiarin<ray StrS tvv KaKovnivuv 
iralpiyy, avyayaytis pAv r&y TroMrSy, Spxoyres Si rSy ffwyupvruy, ivayria 
Si rf ipertpy vK'fiSti jrpdTrayrts, 

* Lysias, cont. Agorat. Or. xiii. s. 2S (p. 132} — s. 35, p. 133. Ksl 
npopfil(rayrts Sio ffAeiM Mauvvxievu', iSiojno airat {‘Ayopirou) rayrl 
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u-ppeared before the senate, and accused the generals of being 
concerned in a conspiracy to break up the peace ; pretending 
to be himself their accomplice. Upon his information, given 
both before the senate and before an assembly at Munychia, 
the generals, the taxiarchs, and several other citizens, men of 
high worth and courageous patriots, were put into prison, as 
\w’ell as Agoratus himself, to stand their trial afterwards before 
a dika.stery consisting of 2000 members. One of the parties 
thus accused, Menestratus, being admitted by the public 
assembly (on the proposition of Hagnoddrus the brother-in- 
law of Kritias) to become accusing witness, named several 
additional accomplices, who were also forthwith placed in 
custody. 1 

Though the most determined defenders of the democratical 
constitution were thus eliminated, Kritias and Theramengs 
still further ensured the success of their propositions by invok- 
ing the presence of Lysander from Samos. The demolition of 
the walls liad been completed, the main blockading army had 
disbanded, and the immediate pressure of famine had been 
removed — when an assembly was held to determine on future 
modifications of the constitution. A citizen named Drakon- 
tidcs 2 moved that a Board of Thirty should be named, to draw 
up laws for the future government of the city, and to manage 

Tfirntf 'Aifiniitv, Kol avral t<pairai> rvrcKirXcvireiirScu, tets t it 

vpiyuara Karatrratih &C. 

L^^ias leptesenls the accusation of the generals, and this behaviour of 
Agoratus, as having occurred i^ore the surrender of the city, but after the 
return of Theramenes bringing back the final terms imposed by the 
Lacedsemoniaiu. He thus so colours it, that Agoratus, by getting the 
generals out of the way, was the real cause why the degrading peace 
brought by Theramenfs was accepted. Had the generals remamed at 
large (he affirms), they would have prevented the acceptance of this 
de^ading peace, and would have been able to obtain better terms from 
the Locrasmonians (see Lysias cont. Agor. s. 16-20). 

Without questioning generally the matters of fact set forth by Lydas in 
this oration (delivered a long time afterwards, see s. 90), I believe that he 
viisdatet them, and represents them os having occurred before the surrender, 
whereas they really occurred efter it. We know from Xenophon, that 
when Theramenfis came back the second time with the real peace, the 
people were in such a state of famine, that further waiting was impossible ; 
the peace was accepted immediately that it was proposed ; cruel as it was, 
the people were glad to get it (Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 2, 22). Besides, how 
canid Agoratus be conveyed with two vessels out of Munychia, when (he 
harbour was closely blocked up? and what b the meaning of vi 
apdyjKara KaraarreJu, refened to a moment just before the surrender? 

t iysias cont. Agorat. Or. ziii. s. 38, 60, 68. 

‘ Lysias cont. Eratosth. Or. ziL s. 74; compare Aristotle ap. Schol. ad 
Aristophan. Vesp. ic/. 
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provisionally the public affairs, until that task should be com- 
pleted. Among the Thirty persons proposed, pre-arranged by 
Theramen^s and the oligarchical five Ephors, the most pro- 
minent names were those of Kritias ami Thcramencs: there 
were, besides, Drakontides himself — Onomaklcs, one of the 
Four Hundred who had escaped — Ari-stotelcs and Chariklcs, 
both exiles newly returned — Eratosthenes — and others whom 
we do not know, but of whom probably several had also been 
exiles or members of the Four Hundred.^ Though this was a 
complete abrogation of the constitution, yet .so conscious were 
the conspirators of their own strength, that they did not deem 
it necessary to propose the formal suspension of the Graphe 
Paranomon, as had been done prior to the installation of the 
former oligarchy. Still, notwithstanding the seizure of the 
leaders and the general intimidation prevalent, a loud murmur 
of repugnance was heard in tl>e assembly at the motion of 
Drakontidfis. But Theranienfis rose up to defy the murmur, 
telling the assembly that the proposition numbered many 
partisans even among the citizens themselves, and that it had 
further the approbation of Lysander and the Lacedsemonians. 
This was presently confirmed by Lysander himself, who 
addressed the assembly in person. He told them, in a menac- 
ing and contemptuous tone, that Athens was now at his mercy, 
since the walls had not been demolished before the day specified, 
and consequently the conditions of the promised peace had 
been violated. He added that if they did not adopt the 
recommendation of Theramenes, they would be forced to take 
thought for their personal safety instead of for their political 
constitution. After a notice at once so plain and so crushing, 
further resistance was vain. The dissentients all quitted the 
assembly in sadness and indignation j while a remnant — accord- 
ing to Lysias, inconsiderable in number as well as worthless in 
character — ^stayed to vote acceptance of the motion.® 

Seven years before, Theramenes had carried, in conjunction 
with Antiphon and Phrynichus, a similar motion for the installa- 
tion of the Four Hundred ; extorting acquiescence by domestic 
terrorism as well as by multiplied assassinations. He now, in 
conjunction with Kritias and the rest, a second time extinguished 
the constitution of his country, by the still greater humiliation 
of a foreign conejueror dictating terms to the Athenian people 
assembled in then own Pnyx. Having seen the Thirty regularly 
constituted, Lysander retired from Athens to finish the siege of 

® Xenoph. Helled. iL 3, 2 . 

* Lysias coat. Eratosth. Or, xii. s. 74-77. 
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Samos, which still held out. Though blocked up both by land 
and sea, the Samians obstinately defended themselves for some 
months longer until the close of the summer. It was not until 
the last extremity that they capitulated ; obtaining permission 
for every freeman to depart in safety, but with no other property 
except a single garment. Lysander handed over the city and 
the properties to the ancient citizens — that is, to the oligarchy 
and their partisans who had been partly expelled, partly dis- 
franchised, in the revolution eight years before. But he placed 
the govomnient of Samos, as he had dealt with the other cities, 
in the hands of one of his Dekarchies, or oligarchy of Ten 
Samians chosen by himself ; leaving Thorax as Lacedsemonian 
harmost, and doubtless a force under him.*- 

Having thus finished the war, and trodden out the last spark 
of resistance, Lysander returned in triumph to Sparta. So 
imposing a triumph never fell to the lot of any Greek, either 
before or afterwards. He brought with him every trireme out 
of the harbour of Peirsus, except twelve left to the Athenians 
as a concession : he brought the prow- ornaments of all the 
ships captured at ..-Egospotami and elsewhere : he was loaded 
with golden crowns, voted to him by the various cities ; and he 
further e.xhibited a sum of money not less than 470 talents, the 
remnant of those treasures which Cyrus had handed over to 
him for the prosecution of the war.® That sum had been 
greater, but is said to have been diminished by the treachery’ 
of Gylippus, to whose custody it had been committed, and 
who sullied by such mean peculation the laurels which he had 
so gloriously earned at Syracuse.® Nor was it merely the 
triumphant evidences of past exploits which now decorated this 
returning admiral. He wielded besides an extent of real power 
greater than any individual Greek either before or after. 
Imperial Sparta — as she had now become — was as it were 
personified in Lysander, who was master of almost all the 
insular Asiatic and Thracian cities, by means of the harmosts 
and the native Dekarchies named by himself and selected from 
his creatures. To this state of things we shall presently return, 
when we have followed the eventful history of the Thirty at 
Athens. 

The-se Thirty men— the parallel of the Dekarchies whom 
Lysander had constituted in the other cities — were intended 
for the same purpose, to maintain the city in a state of humilia- 
tion and dependence upon Lacedaemon, and upon Lysander as 

* Xeaoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 6-S. s Xenoph. Hellcn. ii. a, 8. 

* Plutarch, Lysand, c. 16 j Diodoi. xiii. 106. 
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the representative of Lacedsemon. Though appointed, in the 
pretended view of drawing up a scheme of laws and constitution 
for Athens, they were in no hurry to commence this duty. 
They appointed a new senate, composed of compliant, assured, 
and oligarchical persons; including many of the returned 
exiles who had been formerly in the Four Hundred, and many 
also of the preceding senators who were willing to serve their 
designs.^ They further named new magistrates and oflScers ; a 
new Board of Eleven, to manage the business of police and the 
public force, with SatjTUs, one of their most violent partisans, 
as chief; a Board of Ten, to govern in Peirceus an archon to 
give name to the year, Pythoddrus — and a second or King- 
Archon, Patroklcs,® to offer the customary sacrifices on behalf 
of the city. While thus securing their own ascendency, and 
placing all power in the hands of the most violent oligarchical 
partisans, they began by professing reforming principles of the 
strictest virtue ; denouncing the abuses of the past democracy, 
and announcing their determination to purge the city of evil- 
doers.^ The philosopher Plato — ^then a young man about 
twenty-four years old, of anti-democratical politics, and nephew 
of Kritias — was at first misled, together with various others, by 
these splendid professions. He conceived hopes, and even 
received encouragement from his relations, that he might play 
an active part under the new oligarchy.® Though he soon 
came to discern how little congenial his feelings were with 
theirs, yet in the beginning doubtless such honest illusions 
contributed materially to strengthen their hands. 

In execution of their design to root out evil-doers, the 
Thirty first laid hands on some of the most obnoxious 
politicians under the former democracy — “men (says Xeno- 
phon) whom every one knew to live by making calumnious 
accusations (called Sycophancy), and who were pronounced in 
their enmity to the oligarchical citizens.” How far most of 
these men had been honest or dishonest in their previous 
political conduct under the democracy, we have no means of 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii. a, it ; Iwsias cont Vigoiat. Orat. xiii. sect. 23-80. 

I'isias, the brother-in-lkw of Cbaiild8s, was a member of this senate 
(Isokrat^, Or. xvi. De Bigis, s. 53). 

“ Plato, Epist vii. p. 324 B ; Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 54. 

’ IsokratSs cont. Eallimach. Or. xvlii. s. 6, p. 372. 

Lysias, Orat xii. cont. Eiatosth. $. 5, p. 121. 'EmiS)/ S’ ot rpidKoma 
froy7)po\ fth> kbI crvKoijidi'rat Syres tU ri/y KaT4rT7i<ray, ipkiTKOi/Tes 
Si xpvvut rSy iStieay xaSapiy vo^irat rijv v6\tv, kbI robs Xonroos roKlrai 
ir' iperi)y kbI Sueato^VTiy TpBxeirSsi, &c. 

' Plato, Epist. vii. p. 224 B, C. 
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deterinining. Eut among them were comprised Strombichides 
and the other democratical officers who had been imprisoned 
under the information of Agoratus; men whose chief crime 
consisted in a strenuous and inflexible attachment to the 
democracy. The persons thus seized were brought to trial 
before the new senate appointed by the Thirty — contrary to 
the vote of the people, which had decreed that Strombichidfes 
and his companions should be tried before a dikastery of 2000 
citizens.^ But the dikastery, as well as all the other demo- 
cratical institutions, were now abrogated, and no judicial body 
was left except the newly-constituted senate. Even to that 
senate, though composed of their own partisans, the Thirty did 
not choose to entrust the trial of tlie prisoners, with that secrecy 
of voting which was well known at Athens to be essential to 
the free and genuine expression of sentiment. Whenever 
prisoners were tried, the Thirty were themselves present in the 
senate-house, sitting on the benches previously occupied by 
the Prytanes : two tables were placed before them, one signify, 
ing condemnation — the other, acquittal ; and each senator was 
required to deposit his pebble, openly Ijefore them, either on 
one or on the other.® It was not merely judgement by the 
senate — but judgement by the senate under pressure and 
intimidation by the all-powerful Thirty. It seems probable 
that neither any semblance of defence, nor any exculpatory 
witnesses, were allowed j but even if such formalities were not 
wholly dispensed with, it is certain that there was no real trial, 
and that condemnation was assured beforehand. Among the 
great numbers whom the Thirty brought before the senate, not 
a single man was acquitted except the informer Agoratus, who 
was brought to trial as an accomplice along with Strombichide.i 
and his companions, but was liberated in recompense for the 
information which he had given against them.® The statement 
of Isokratfes, Lysias, and others — that the victims of the Thirty, 
even when brought before the senate, were put to death untried 
— is authentic and trustworthy : many were even put to death 
by simple order from the Thirty themselves, without any 
cognisance of the senate.^ 

In regard to the persons first brought to trial, however, — 
whether we consider them, as Xenophon intimates, to have 
been notorious evil-doers, or to have been innocent sufferers 

I Lysias eont. Agoiat s. 38. 

* Lys^ eont. Agoiat. s. 40. » Lysias cont. Agotat s. 41. 

'* Lysias cont. Eratosth. s. 18 ; Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 2, ei t Isokiat. 
Oiat. XX. cont. LocMt. s. 15, p. 397. 
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by the reactionary vengeance of returning oligarchical exiles, 
as was the case certaiiily with Strombichides and the oflicers 
accused along with him, — there was little necessity for any con- 
straint on the part of the Tliirly over the senate. That body 
itself partook of the sentiment which dictated the condemnation, 
and acted as a willing instrument j while the Thirty themselves 
w’ere unanimous, — ^TheramenSs being even more zealous than 
Kritias in these executions, to demonstrate his sincere antipathy 
towards the extinct democracy.^ As yet too, since all the per- 
sons condemned (justly or unjustly) had been marked politicians, 
— so, all other citizens who had taken no conspicuous part in 
politics, even if they disapproved of the condemnations, had not 
been led to conceive any apprehension of the like fate for them- 
selves. Here then Theranienes, and along with him a portion 
of the Thirty as well as of the senate, were inclined to pause. 
While enough had been done to satiate their antipathies, by 
the death of the most obnoxious leaders of the democracy 
— they at the same time conceived the oligarchical govern- 
ment to be securely established, and contended that further 
bloodshed would only endanger its stability, by spreading 
alarm, multiplying enemies, and alienating friends as well as 
neutrals. 

But these were not the views either of Kritias or of the Thirty 
generally, who surveyed their position with eyes very different 
from the unstable and cunning Theramenes, and who had 
brought with them from exile a long arrear of vengeance yet to 
be appeased. Kritias knew well that the numerous population 
of Athens were devotedly attached, and had good reason to be 
attached, to their democracy ; that the existing government had 
been imposed upon them by force, and could only be upheld by 
force ; that its friends were a narrow minority, incapable of 
sustaining it against the multitude around them all armed ; that 
there were still many formidable enemies to be got rid of, so that 
it w'as indispensable to invoke the aid of a permanent Lacedae- 
monian garrison in Athens, as the only condition not only of 
their stability as a government, but even of their personal safety. 
In spite of the opposition of TheramenSs — i®schin6s and Ari- 
stotel€s, two among the Thirty, were despatched to Sparta to 
solicit aid from Lysander ; who procured for them a Lacedae- 
monian garrison under Kallibiusas harmost, w'hich they engaged 
to maintain without any cost to Sparta, until their government 

^ Xenoph. HeUen, ii. 3, 12, a8, 38. Afrri* (TheramenSa) ndxia'ra 
i^opn^iras iiitSs, ratt vpdroa irayan4yoif Is iffias Slxiiy IsttriSirat, 
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should be confirmed by putting the evil-doers out of the way.^ 
Kallibius was not only installed as master of the acropolis — ftill 
as it was of the mementos of Athenian glory — but was further 
so caressed and won over by the Thirty, that he lent himself to 
everything which they asked. They had thus a Lacedaemonian 
military force constantly at their command, besides an organised 
band of youthful satellites and assassins, ready for any deeds of 
violence ; and they proceeded to seize and put to death many 
citizens, who were so distinguished for their courage and patriot- 
ism, as to be likely to serve as leaders to the public discontent. 
Several of the best men in Athens thus successively perished, 
while Thrasybulus, Anytus, and many others, fearing a similar 
fate, fled out of Attica, leaving their property to be confiscated 
and appropriated by the oligarchs ; “ who passed a decree of 
exile against them in their absence, as well as against AlkibiadSs.® 

These successive acts of vengeance and violence were warmly 
opposed by Theramenes, both in the Council of Thirty and 
in the senate. The persons hitherto executed (he said) had 
deserved their death because they were not merely noted poli- 
ticians under the democracy, but also persons of marked 
ho.stility to oligarchical men. But to inflict the same fate on 
others, who had manifested no such hostility, simply because 
they had enjoyed influence under the democracy would be 
unjust : “ Even you and I (he reminded Kritias) have both said 
and done many things for the sake of popularity.” But Kritias 
replied — “We cannot afford to be scrupulous : we are engaged 
in a scheme of aggressive ambition, and must get rid of those 
who are best able to hinder us. Though we are Thirty in num- 
ber, and not one — our government is not the less a despotism, 
and must be guarded by the same jealous precautions. If you 
think otherwise, you must be simple-minded indeed.” Such 
were the sentiments which animated the majority of the Thirty 
not less than Kritias, and which prompted them to an endless 
string of seizures and executions. It was not merely the less 
obnoxious democratical politidans who became their victims, 
but men of courage, wealth, and station, in every vein of political 
feeling ; even oligarchical men, the best and most high-principled 
of that party, shared the same fate. Among the most dis- 

^ Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 13, Sfj robs mvTipobs imoSSiy voni<rdfavoi 
KVrairrfiiratyro Ti)y voKnflay, 

® Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 15, 23, 4a ; Isokrat. cont, Kallimach. Or. xviii. 
s. 30> P. 375- 

^ “ Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 42— ii. 4, 14. of Se xal oix iSiKovyres, 
oW* oiS* iTiSnftavyrfS 4^vyttSev(Sfuia, &c. 

lsokra.t€s, Oral. xvi. De Bids, s. 46, p. 3^4. 
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tinguished sufferers were, Lykurgus,* belonging to one of the 
most eminent sacred dentes in the state ; a wealthy man named 
Antiphon, who had devoted his fortune to the public service 
with exemplary patriotism during the last years of the war, and 
had furnished two well-equipped triremes at his own cost ; 
Leon, of Salamis; and even Xikeratus (son of Nikias, who had 
perished at Syracuse), a man who inherited from his father net 
only a large fortune, but a known repugnance to democratica! 
politics, together with his uncle Eukrates, brother of the same 
Nikias.- These were only a few among the numerous victims, 
who were seized — ^pronounced to be guilty by the senate rir by 
the Thirty themselves — handed over to Salyrus and the Eleven 
— and condemned to perish by the customary draught of 
hemlock. 

The circumstances accompanpng the seizure of Leon deserve 
particular notice. In putting to death him and the other 
victims, the Thirty had severed objects in view, all tending to 
the stability of their dominion. First, they thus got rid of 
citizens generally known and esteemed, whose abhorrence they 
knew themselves to deserve, and whom they feared as likely to 
head the public sentiment against them. Secondly, the property 
of these victims, all of whom were rich, was seized along with 
their persons, and was employed to pay the satellites whose 
agency was indispensable for such violences — especially Kalli- 
bius and the Lacedsmonian hoplites in the acropolis. But 
besides murder and spoliation, the Thirty had a further purpose, 
if possible, yet more nefarious. In the work of seizing their 
victims, they not only employed the hands of these paid satel- 
lites, but also sent along with them citizens of station and 
respectability, whom they constrained by threats and intimidation 
to lend their personal aid in a service so thoroughly odious. 
By such participation, these citizens became compromised and 
imbrued in crime, and as it were, consenting parties in the 
public eye to all the projects of the Thirty ; ® exposed to the 

^ Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator, p. 838. 

® Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 39-41 } Lysias, Orat. xviil. De Bonis Nid® 
Fratiis, s. 5-8. 

® Plato, Apol. Socr. c. 20, p. ^2. 'ZwtiSii Si i?i.iyapxiti iyivera, tl 

Tptiicvmt o5 /terairc/t^iijuwol /*« vtfarr0V avrhy sir 6i\ay ypartra^av 
a/yceyeiy iK TUAafuvos kioyra rhy Sa\a/ilytoy, S'’ ivoSiyet' aja S^ sal 
SWois iKtivoi aroWalt x p 0 or ( t array, 0av\apayot As xXei- 
trrovs &yttx\vaai airiSy, ^ 

Isokiat. cont. Kallimach. Or. xviiL s. 23, p. 374 - Mott aal xpofftrerToy 
ifafiaprdyfiy. Compare also Lysias, Or. xii. cont. Bratoslb. s. 32. 

We learn, from Andolddes de Myster. s. 94, that MelStus was one of the 
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same geaeral hatred as the latter, and interested for their owti 
safety in maintaining the existing dominion. Pursuant to their 
general plan of implicating unwilling citizens in their misdeeds, 
the Thirty sent for five citizens to the Tholus or Government- 
house, and ordered them, with terrible menaces, to cross over 
to Salamis and bring back Leon as prisoner. Four out of the 
five obeyed; the fifth was the philosopher Sokiates, who refused 
all concurrence and returned to his own house, while the other 
four went to Salamis and took part in the seizure of Leon. 
Though he thus braved all the wrath of the Thirty, it appears 
that they thought it expedient to leave him untouched. But 
the fact tliat they singled him out for such an atrocity — an old 
man of tried virtue, both private and public, and intellectually 
commanding, though at the same time intellectually unpopular 
— shows to what an extent they carried their system of forcing 
unwilling participants ; while the further circumstance that he 
was the only person who had the courage to refuse, among four 
<ithers who had yielded to intimidation, shows that the policy 
was for the most part successful.* The inflexible resistance of 
Sokratcs on this occasion stands as a worthy parallel to his con- 
duct as Prytanis in the public assembly held on the conduct of 
the generals after the battle of Arginusse (described in the 
preceding chapter), wherein he obstinately refused to concur in 
putting an illegal question. 

Such multiplied cases of execution and spoliation naturally 
filled the city with surprise, indignation, and terror. Groups 
of malcontents got together, and voluntary exiles became more 
and more numerous. All these circumstances furnished ample 
material for the vehement opposition of Theramen^s, and 
tended to increase his party; not indeed among the Thirty 
themselves, but to a certain extent in the senate, and still more 
among the body of the citizens. He warned his colleagues 
that they were incurring daily an increased amount of public 
odium, and that their government could not possibly stand, 
unless they admitted into partnership an adequate number of 
citizens, having direct interests in its maintenance. He pro- 
posed that all those competent by their property to serve the 
state either on horseback or with heavy armour, should be 
constituted citizens; leaving all the poorer freemen, a far 

paid«s who actually airested Leon, and brought him up for condemnation. 
It is not probable that this was the same person who afterwards accused 
Sokiatls. It may possibly have been his iatfaer, who bore die same name ; 
hut there is nothing to determine the point. 

* Plato, Apol. &krat. ui sup. ; Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 9-24. 
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larger number, still disfranchised.* Kritias and the Thirty 
rejected this proptisition j being doubtless crmvinccd — as the 
Four Hundred had felt seven years before, when Theraments 
demanded of them to convert their fictitiou.s total of Five 
Thousand into a real list of as many living persons — that “ to 
enrol so gre.at a number of partners, was tantamount to a 
downright democracy.” " But they were at the tame time not 
insensible to the soundness of his advice : moreover they began 
to be afraid of him personally, and to su.sptct that he was 
likely to take the lead in a popular opposition against them, as 
he had previously done against his colleagues of the Four 
Hundred. 'I'hcv therefore resolved to comply in part with his 
recommendations, and accordingly prepared a list of 3000 
persons to be invested with the political franchise ; chosen, as 
much as possible, from their own known partisans and from 
oligarchical citizens. Besides this body they also counted on 
the adherence of the Horsemen, among the wealthiest citizens 
of the state. These Horsemen or Knights, taking them as 
a class — the thousand good men of Athens, whose virtue,s 
AristophanSs sets forth in hostile antithesis to the alleged 
demagogic vice.s of Kleon — remained steady supporters of the 
Thirty throughout all the enormities of their career.® What 
privileges or functions were assigned to the chosen 3003, we 
do not hear, except that they could not be condemned without 
the warrant of the senate, while any other Athenian might be 
put to death by the simple fiat of the Thirty.^ 

A body of partners thus chosen — ^not merely of fixed number, 
but of picked oligarchical sentiments — was by no mean.® the 
addition which Theranienes desired. While he commented on 
the folly of supposing that there was any charm in the number 
3000 — ^as if it embodied all the merit of the city, and nothing 
else but merit — ^he admonished them that it was still insufficient 
for their defence ; their rule was one of pure force, and yet 
inferior in force to those over whom it was exercised. Again 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii 3, 17, 19, 48. From s. 4S, we see that Theramene-s 
actually made ffiis proposition — rk iiivrot erby rocs Jh/vapslvats Kci noV fsntmr 
Koi /ut' lusTltuy &ipo\t 7 y vV voXir«(aF, stfiatsy Apivroy iiyobfciiy 
ttycu, Kol ySy ai iitTa 0 dM,ofuu, 

This proposition, made by Theiamen^ end rejected by the Thirty, 
explains the comment which he afterwards made when they drew up their 
special catalogue or roll of 30001 which comment otherwise a{^pears 
unsuitable. 

® Thucyd. viii. 89-92. rh fsty Kotairrsitiu fctrixovs TeeoureM, iyrutpos 
tiy St^/coy iyoi/uvu. 

• Xenoph, Hellen, ii. 3, 18, 19 ; iL 4, 2, 8, 24, 

< Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, S*' 
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the Thirty acted upon his admonition, but in a way very 
different from that which he contemplated. They proclaimed 
a general muster, and examination of arms, to all the hoplites 
in Athens. The 3000 were drawn up in arms altogether in the 
market-place ; but the remaining hoplites were disseminated in 
small scattered companies and in different places. After the 
review was over, these scattered companies went home to their 
meal, leaving their arms piled at the various places of muster. 
But the adherents of the Thirty, having been forewarned and 
kept together, were sent at the proper moment, along with the 
I.ncedmmonian mercenaries, to seize the deserted arms, which 
were deposited under the custody of Kallibius in the acropolis. 
All the hoplites in Athens, except the Three Thousand and 
the remaining adherents of the Thirty, were disarmed by this 
crafty manceuvre, in spite of the fruitless remonstrance of 
Theranienes.^ 

Kritias and his colleagues, now relieved from all fear either 
of Theramenes, or of any other internal opposition, gave loose, 
more unsparingly than ever, to their malevolence and rapacity ; 
putting to death both many of their private enemies, and many 
rich victims for the purpose of spoliation. A list of suspected 
persons was drawn up, in which each of their adherents was 
allowed to insert such names as he chose, and from which the 
victims were generally taken.® Among informers who thus 
gave in names for destruction, Batrachus and .^schylidfis® 
stood conspicuous. The thirst of Kritias for plunder as well 
as for bloodshed only increased by gratification ; * and it w’as 
not merely to pay their mercenaries, but also to enrich them- 
selves separately, that the Thirty stretched everywhere their 
murderous agency, which now mowed down metics as well as 
citizens. Theognis and Pelson, two of the Thirty, affirmed 
that many among the metics were hostile to the oligarchy, 
besides being opulent men. Accordingly, the resolution was 
adopted that each of the rulers should single out any of these 
victims that he pleased, for execution and pillage j care being 

^ Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 3, 30, 41 ; compare Lysias, Orat. xii. coat. 
£rato.sth. s. 41. 

- Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 3i ; Isoktates adv. Euthynum, s, 5, p. 401 j 
Isokrates cont. Kallimach. s. 23, p. 375 ; Lysias, Or. xxv. Arifi. KaraK. 
•AaroA. s. 31, p. 173. 

The two passages of Isokrat&i sufficiently designate what this list or 
Kar^ayos must have been ; but the name by which he calls it — 4 perlt 
AvainSfiiv (or TltttrdvSpm) KardKoyot — ^is not easy to explain. 

® Lysias, Orat. vi. cont Asdoldd. s. 46; Or. xii. cont Eiatosth. s. 49. 

* Xenoph. Mentor, i. 3 , 12. Kpirlar plv yip t2v iv rf iMyapxlf 
ardvrur tektirrlemcTdi rt sol ffuudrarot tyhero, See, 
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taken to include a few poor persons in the seizure, so that the 
real purpose of the spoilers might be faintly disguised. 

It was in execution of such scheme that the orator Lysias 
and his brother Polemarchus were both taken into custody. 
Both were metics, wealthy men, and engaged in a manufactory 
of shields, wherein they employed tao slaves. Theognis and 
Peison, with some others, seized Lysias in his house, while 
entertaining some friends at dinner ; and having driven away 
his guests, left him under the guard of Peison, sending their 
attendants to register and appropriate his valuable slaves. 
Lysias tried to prevail on Peison to accept a bribe and let him 
escape, which the latter at first promised to do ; and having 
thus obtained access to the money-chest of the prisoner, laid 
hands upon all its contents, amounting to between three and 
four talents. In vain did Lysias implore that a trifle might 
be left for his necessary subsistence : the only answer vouch- 
safed was, that he might think himself fortunate if he escaped 
with life. He was then conveyed to the house of a person 
named Damnippus, where Theognis already was, having other 
prisoners in charge. At the earnest entreaty of Lysias, Dam- 
nippus tried to induce Theognis to connive at his escape, on 
consideration of a handsome bribe; but while this conversation 
was going on, the prisoner availed himself of an unguarded 
moment to get off through the back door. — which fortuMtely 
was open, together with two other doors through which it was 
necessary to pass. Having first obtained refuge in the house of 
a friend in Peirteus, he took boat during the ensuing night for 
Alegara. Polemarchus, less fortunate, was seized in the .street by 
Eratosthenes, one of the Thirty, and immediately lodged in the 
prison, where the fatal draught of hemlock was administered 
to him, without delay, without trial, and without liberty of 
defence. While his house was plundered of a large stock of 
gold, silver, furniture and rich ornamrats— while the golden 
earrings were tom from the ears of his wife — and while 700 
shields, with 120 slaves, were confiscated, together with the 
workshop and the two dwelling-houses ; — the Thirty would not 
allow even a decent funeral to the deceased, but caused his 
body to be carried away on a hired bier from the prison, with 
covering and a few scanty appurtenances supplied by the 
sympathy of private friends.* 

‘ Lysias, Or. xiL cont Eratosthen. s- 8, ai. Lysias prosecnied 
EmtosthenSs before the dlkastery some years afterwards, as havji^ cawed 
the death of Polemarchus. The foregoing details are found in the oretion 
spoken as well as composed by himself. 
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Amidst such atrocities, increasing in number and turned 
more and more to shameless robbery, the party of Theranienes 
daily gained ground, even in the senate; many of whose 
members profited nothing by satiating the private cupidity of 
the Thirty, and began to be weary of so revolting a system, 
as well as alarmed at the host of enemies which they were 
raising up. In proposing the late seizure of the metics, the 
'I'hirty had desired Theramenes to make choice of any victim 
among that class, to be destroyed and plundered for his own 
personal benefit. But he rejected the suggestion empliatically, 
denouncing the enormity of the measure in the indignant terms 
which it deserved. So much was the antipathy of Kritias and 
the majority of the Thirty against him, already acrimonious 
from the effects of a long course of opposition, exasperated by 
this refusal— so much did they fear the consequences of incur- 
ring the obloquy of such measures for themselves, while 
Theramenes enjoyed all the credit of opposing them — so satis- 
fied were they that their government could not stand with this 
dissension among its own members — that they resolved to 
destroy him at all costs. Having canvassed as many of the 
senators as they could, to persuade them that Theramenes was 
conspiring against the oligarchy, they caused the most daring 
of their satellites to attend one day in the senate-house, close 
to the railing which fenced in the senators, with daggers con- 
cealed under their garments. So soon as Theramenes appeared, 
Kritias rose and denounced him to the senate as a public 
enemy, in an harangue which Xenophon gives at considerable 
len^h, and which is so full of instructive evidence, as to Greek 
political feeling, that I here e.xtract the main points in abridge- 
ment-. — 

“If any of you imagine, Senators, that more people are 
perishing than the occasion requires, reflect, that this happens 
everywhere in a time of revolution — and that it must especially 
happen in the establishment of an oligarchy at Athens, the 
most populous city in Greece, and where the population has 
been longe.st accustomed to freedom. You know as well as we 
do, that democracy is to both of us an intolerable government, 
as well as incompatible with all steady adherence to our protec- 
tors, the Lacedtemonians. It is under their auspices that we 
are establishing the present oligarchy, and that we destroy, as 
far as we can, every man who stands in the way of it ; which 
becomes most of all indispensable, if such a man be found 
among our own body. Here stands the man — ^Theramenfis — 
whom we now denounce to you as your foe not less than ours. 
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That such is the fact, is plain from his unmeasured censures on 
our proceedings ; from the dithcultics yrhicli he throws in our 
way whenever we want to despatch any of the demagoine'. 
Had such been his policy from the beginning, he would indeed 
have been our enemy, j-et we could not with justice have pro- 
claimed him a villain. But it is he who first originated the 
alliance which binds us to Sparta — who struck the first blow at 
the democracy — who chiefly instigated us to put to death the 
first batch of accused persons ; and now, when you as well as 
we have thus incurred the manifest hatred of the people, he 
turns round and quarrels with our proceedings, in order to en- 
sure his own safety, and leave us to pay the pt'n.alty. He must 
be dealt with not only as an enemy, but as a iniitor to you as 
well as to us j a traitor in the grain, as his whole life proves. 
Though he enjoyed through his father Agnon a station of 
honour under the democracy, he was foremost in subverting it, 
and getting up the Four Hundred : the moment he saw that 
oligarchy beset with difficulties, he was the first to put himself 
at the head of the people against them; always ready for 
change in both directions, and a willing accomplice in those 
executions which changes of government bring with them. It 
is he, too, who— having been ordered by the generals after the 
battle of Arginusm to pick up the men on the disabled ships, 
and having neglected the task — accused and brought to execu- 
tion his superiors, in order to get himself out of danger. He 
has well earned his surname of The Buskin, fitting both legs, 
but constant to neither : he has shown himself reckless both of 
honour and friendship, looking to nothing but his own selfish 
advancement ; and it is for us now to guard against his doub- 
lings, in order that he may not play us the same trick. We cite 
him before you as a conspirator and a traitor, against you as 
well as against us. Look to your own safety, and not to his. 
For depend upon it, that if you let him off, you will hold out 
powerful encouragement to your worst enemies ; while if you 
condemn him, you will crush their best hopes, both within and 
without the city.” 

TheramenSs was probably not wholly unprepared for some 
such attack as this. At any rate he rose up to reply to it at 
once : — 

“ First of all. Senators, I shall touch upon the ch^e against 
me which Kritias mentioned last— the charge of having accused 
and brought to execution the generals. It was not I who began 
the accusation agmnst them, but they who began it against me. 
They said that they had ordered me upon the duty, and that I 
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iiad neglected it : my defence was, that the duty could not be 
executed in consequence of the storm : the people believed and 
exonerated me, but the generals were rightfully condemned on 
their own accusation, because they said that the duty might 
have been performed — while yet it had remained unperformed. 
I do not wonder indeed that Kritias has told such falsehoods 
against me ; for at the time when this affair happened, he was 
an exile in Thessaly, employed in raising up a democracy, and 
arming the Penestte against their masters. Heaven grant that 
nothing of what he perpetrated there may occur at Athens ! I 
agree with Kritias indeed, that whoever wishes to cut short 
your government, and strengthens those who conspire against 
you, deserves justly the severest punishment. But to whom 
does this charge best apply? To him, or to me? Look at the 
behaviour of each of us, and then judge for yourselves. At first 
we were all agreed, so far as the condemnation of the known 
and obno.xious demagogues. But when Kritias and his friends 
began to seize men of station and dignity, then it was that I 
began to oppose them. I knew that the seizure of men like 
Leon, Nikias, and Antiphon, would make the best men in the 
city your enemies. I opposed the execution of the metics, 
well aware that all that body would be alienated. I opposed 
the disarming of the citizens, and the hiring of foreign guards. 
And when I saw that enemies at home and exiles abroad were 
multiplying against you, I dissuaded you from banishing 
Thrasybulus and Anytus, whereby you only furnished the exiles 
with competent leaders. The man who gives you this advice, 
and gives it you openly, is he a traitor— or is he not rather a 
genuine friend ? It is you and your supporters, Kritias, who 
by your murders and robberies strengthen the enemies of the 
government and betray your ftiends. Depend upon it, that 
Thrasybulus and Anytus are much better pleased TOth your 
policy than they would be with mine. You accuse me of hav- 
ing betrayed the Four Hundred j but I did not desert them 
until they were themselves on the point of betraying Athens to her 
enemies. You call me The Buskin, as trying to fit both parties. 
But what am I to caU yeiu, who fit neither of them ? who under 
the democracy were the most violent hater of the people — and 
who under the oligarchy have become equally violent as abater 
of oligarchical merit? I am, and always have been, Kritias, an 
enemy both to extreme democracy and to oligarchical tyranny. 
I desire to constitute our political community out of those who 
can serve it on horseback and with heavy armour: — I have 
proposed this once, and I still stand to it. I side not either 
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with democrats or despots, to the exclusion of the dynified 
citizens. Prove that I am now, or ever have been, guilty of 
such crime, and I shall confess myself deserving of ignominious 
death.” 

This reply of Theramenes was received with such a shout of 
applause by the majority of the sen.ite, as showed that they 
were resolved to acquit him. To the fierce antipathies of the 
mortified Kritias, the idea of failure was intolerable : indeed he 
had now carried his hostility to such a point, that the acquittal 
of his enemy would have been his own ruin. After exchanging 
a few words with the Thirty, he retired for a few moments, and 
directed the Eleven with the body of armed satellites to press 
close on the railing whereby the senators were fenced round, — 
while the court before the senate-house was filled with the 
mercenary hoplites. Having thus got his force in hand, 
Kritias returned and again addressed the senate: — “Senators 
(said he), I think it the duty of a good president, when he sees 
his friends around him duped, not to let them follow their own 
counsel. This is what -I am now going to do; indeed these 
men, whom you see pressing upon us from without, tell us 
plainly that they will not tolerate the acquittal of one mani- 
festly working to the ruin of the oligarchy. It is an article of 
our new constitution, that no man of the Select Three Thou- 
sand shall be condemned without your vote ; but that any man 
not included in that list may be condemned by the Thirty. 
Now I take upon me, with the concurrence of all my colleagues, 
to strike this TheramenCs out of that list; and we^ by our 
authority, condemn him to death.” 

Though Theramenes had already been twice concerned in 
putting down the democracy, yet such was the habit of all 
Athenians to look for protection from constitutional forms, that 
he probably accounted himself safe under the favourable verdict 
of the senate, and was not prepared for the monstrous and 
despotic sentence which he now heard from his enemy. He 
sprang at once to the Senatorial Hearth — the altar and sanc- 
tuary in the interior of the senate-house — and exclaimed, — “I 
too, Senators, stand as your suppliant, asking only for bare 
justice. Let it be not in the power of &itias to strike out me 
or any other man whom he chooses : — ^let my sentence as well 
as yours be passed according to the law which these Thirty 
have themselves prepared. I know but too well, that this altar 
will be of no avail to me as a defence ; yet I shall at least make 
it plain, that these men are as impious towards the gods as they 
are nefarious towards men. As for you, worthy Senators, I 
voT. viii. 1 
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wonder that you wall not stand forward for your own personal 
safety, since you must be well aware that your own names may 
be .struck out of the Three Thousand just as easily as mine.” 

But the senate remained passive and stupefied by fear, in 
spite of these moving words ; which perhaps were not perfectly 
heard, since it could not be the design of Kritias to permit his 
enemy to speak a second time. It was probably while Thera- 
menes was 3'et speaking, that the loud voice of the herald was 
heard, calling the Eleven to come forward and take him into 
custody. The Eleven advanced into the senate, headed by 
their brutal chief Satyrus, and followed by their usual attendants. 
They went straight up to the altar, from whence Satyrus, aided 
by the attendants, dragged him by main force, while Kritias 
said to them — “We hand over to you this man Theramenfes, 
condemned according to the law. Seize him, carry him off to 
prison, and there do the needful.” Upon which, Theramenes 
was dragged out of the senate-house and carried in custody 
through the market-place, exclaiming with a loud voice against 
the atrocious treatment which he was suffering. “ Hold your 
tongue (said Satyrus to him), or j’ou will suffer for it.” — “And 
if I do hold ray tongue (replied Theramenes), shall not I suffer 
for it also?” 

He was conveyed to prison, where the usual draught of hem- 
lock was speedily administwed. After he had swallowed it, 
there remained a drop at the bottom of the cup, which he 
jerked out on the floor (according to the playful convivial prac- 
tice called the Kottabus, which was supposed to furnish an 
omen by its sound in falling, and after which the person who 
had just drunk handed the goblet to the gue.st whose turn came 
next) — “Let this (said he) be for the gentle Kritias.” t 

The scene just described, which ended in the execution of 
Theramenes, is one of the most striking and tragical in ancient 
history ; in spite of the bald and meagre way in which it is 
recounted by Xenophon, who has thrown all the interest into 
the two speeches. The atrocious injustice by which Thera- 
menfis perished — as well as the courage and self-possession 
which he displayed at the moment of danger, and his cheer- 
fulness even in the prison, not inferior to that of SokratSs three 
years afterwards — naturally enlist the warmest sympathies of 
the reader in his favour, and have tended to exalt the positive 
estimation of his character. During the years immediately 
succeeding the restoration of the democracy,® he tvas extolled 

' Xenoph. Hellen. 5 L 3, 56. 

® See Lysias, Or, xiL coat. Eratosth. s. 66. 
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and pitiud as one of the first martyrs to oligarchical violence : 
later authors went so far as to number him among the chosei’i 
pupils of Sokrates.^ But though Therimenes here became the 
victim of a much worse man than him? elf, it will not for that 
reason be proper to accord to him our admiration, which his 
own conduct will not at all be found to deserve. I'he re- 
proaches of Kritias against him, founded on his conduct during 
the previous conspiracy of the Four Hundred, were in the 
main well founded. After having been one of the foremost 
originators of that conspiracy, he deserted his comrades as soon 
as he saw that it was likely to fail. Kritias had doubtless 
present to his mind the fate of Antiphon, who had been con- 
demned and executed under the accusation of TheramenSs — 
together with a reasonable conviction that the latter would again 
turn against his colleagues in the same manner, if circumstances 
should encourage him to do so. Moreover, Kritias was not 
wrong in denouncing the perfidy of Theramenes with regard to 
the generals after the battle of Arginuste ; the death of whom 
he was partly instrumental in bringing about, though only as an 
auxiliary cause, and not with that extreme stretch of nefarious 
stratagem which Xenophon and others have imputed to him. 
He was a selfish, cunning, and faithless man — ready to enter 
into conspiracies, yet never foreseeing their consequences — and 
breaking faith to the ruin of colleagues whom he had first 
encouraged, when he found them more consistent and thorough- 
going in crime than himself.® 

1 Diodor. xiv. 5. Diodorus tells us that Sokratfis and two of his friends 
were the only persons who stood forward to protect Theramenes, when 
Satynis was dragging him from the altar. Huiarch (Vit. X. Oral. p. 836) 
ascribes the same act of generous forwardness to IsahalSs. Tliere is no 
good ground for believing it, either of one or of the other. Kone but 
senators were present ; and as Uus senate had been chosen by the ‘niircy, 
it is not likely that either Snhrates, or Isokiates, were among its members. 
If SoknatSs nad been a member of it, the &ct would have been noticed 
and Incought out in connection with his subsequent trial. 

The manner in which Plutarch (Consolat. ad Apollon, c. 6, p. 105) 
states the death of Theramenes — that he was '‘tortured to death "by the 
Thirty — ^is an instance of his loose speaking. 

Compare Cicero about the death of Theramenis (Tuseul. Dim. I. 40, 
96). His admiration for the manner of death of Theramen^ doubtless 
contributed to make him rank that Athenian with Themistokles and 
PeriklSs (De Oral. iii. 16, 59). Aristotle too (Plutarch, Kikias, c. 2} 
speaks with esteem of Theramenes, ranking him in the same general 
category with Xikias and Thucydi^s (son of Melesias),^ though with 
confldeiable deduction and blame on the score of duplicity. 

* The epithets applied by Aristophanes to TheramenSs (Kan. ur-oM) 
coincide pretty exactly with those in the speedi (just noticed) which 
Xenophon ascribes to Kritias against him. 
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Such high-handed violence, by Kritias and the majority of 
the Thirty — carried through, even against a member of their 
own Board, by intimidation of the senate — left a feeling of 
disgust and dissension among their own partisans from which 
their power never recovered. Its immediate effect, however, 
was to render them, apparently and in their own estimation, 
more powerful than ever. All open manifestation of dissent 
being now silenced, they proceeded to the uttermost limits of 
cruel and licentious tyranny. They made proclamation that 
every one not included in the list of Three Thousand should 
depart without the walls, in order that they might be undis- 
turbed masters within the city: a policy Wore resorted to 
by Periander of Corinth and other Grecian despots.^ The 
numerous fugitives expelled by this order distributed them- 
selves partly in Peirseus, partly in the various demes of Attica. 
Both in one and the other, however, they were seized by order 
of the Thirty, and many of them put to death, in order that 
their substance and lands might be appropriated either by the 
Thirty themselves or by some favoured partisan.® The de- 
nunciations of Batrachus, .iEschylides, and other delators, be- 
came more numerou.s than ever, in order to obtain the seizure 
and execution of their private enemies; and the oligarchy 
were willing to purchase any new adherent by thus gratifying 
his antipathies or his rapaci^.® The subsequent orators 
affirmed that more than 1500 victims were put to death with- 
out trial by the Thirty on this numerical estimate litUe stress 
is to be laid, but the total was doubtless prodigious. It be- 
came more and inore plain that no man was safe in Attica, so 
that Athenian emigrants, many in great poverty and destitution, 
were multiplied throughout the neighbouring territories — in 
Megara, Thebes, Oropus, Chalkis, Argos, &c.® It was not 
everywhere that these distressed persons could obtain recep- 
tion, for the Laccdsemonian government, at the instance of the 
Thirty, issued an edict prohibiting all the members of their 

* Xenophon. Hellen. ai. 4, l ; Lyaa-s Oral. xii. cont. Eratosth. s. 97 ; 
Oiat. xsxi. cont. Philon. s, 8, 9; Herakleid. Pontic, c. CJ Diogen. 
Laert. i. gS, 

* Xenoph. Hellen. /. c. ifyoy Si ix ray auro) aal ol ^(\oi 

rah rovruy aypobs fxaity <Huyiyray Si is rhv HopaiS, aal tyrstBev 
ro\\obs Syoyres, iyiir/niray Miyapa «al &iffas ray intoxapoivray, 

* Lysias, Or. xii. cont. Eratosth. s. 49; Or. accv. Democrat. Subvers. 
Apolog. s. 20 5 Or. sxvi, cont. Evandr. s. 23. 

* .?Esdun6s, Fals. Legat. c. 24, p. 266, and cont. Ktesiph. c. 86 , p. 4ee ; 
Isokrat6s, Or. iv. Pan^yr. s. 131 ; Or. vii. Areopag. s. 76. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, i ; Diodor. adv. 6 3 Lysias, Or. xxiv. s. 28 : Or. 

«■ t. Pillion » lo 
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confederacy from harbouring fugitive Athenians; an edict 
which these cities generously disobeyed,' though probably the 
smaller Peloponnesian cities complied. Without doubt this 
decree was procured by Lysander, while his influence still 
continued unimpaired. 

But it was not only against the lives, properties, and liberties, 
of Athenian citizens that the Thirty ni.ade war. They were not 
less solicitous to extinguish the intellectual force and educaticii 
of the city ; a project so perfectly in harmony both with the 
sentiment and practice of Sparta, that they counted on the 
support of their foreign allies. Among the onlinances which 
they promulgated was one, expressly forbidding every one® 
“ to teach the art of words if I nuy be allowed to translate 
literally the Greek expression, which bore a most compre- 
hensive signification, and denoted every intentional com- 
munication of logical, rhetorical, or argumentative improve- 
ment — of literary criticism and composition— and of command 
over those political and moral topics which formed the or- 
dinary theme of discussion. Suth was the species of instruc- 
tion which Sokratfis and other Sophists, each in his own way, 
communicated to the Athenian youth. The great foreign 
Sophists (not Athenian), such as Prodikus and Protagoras had 
been (though perhaps neither of these two was now alive), were 
doubtless no longer in the city, under the calamitous circum- 
stances which had been weighing upon every citizen since the 
defeat of aEgospotami. But there were abundance of native 
teachers or Sophists, inferior in merit to these distinguished 
names, yet still habitually employed, with more or less success, 
in communicating a species of instruction held indispensable to 
every liberal Athenian. The edict of the Thirty was in fact a 
general suppression of the higher class of teachers or professors, 
abovethe rankof the elementary (teacherof lettersor)grammatist. 

' Lysias, Or. xii. coot. Eratosth. s. 98, 99 — warraxiity iiaenfuTrJfttret f 
Plutarch, Lysand. c. 99 ; Diodur. xiv. 6 ; Deinosth. de Rhod. Libert c, to. 

Xenoph. Memar. i. 2, 31. Ka< iy roit yd/iats tyfwfie, Xlytey 
ftij 5 t 8 dir««»i'.~Isoktatfa, cont. Sophist. Or. xiii. s. 12. rtdttmrty iV 
r&y Kdymr, 

Plutarch (TheinistofclSs, c. 19) affirms that the Thirty oligarehs duiii^ 
their rule altered the position of the rostrum in the Pnyx {the place where 
the democradcal public assemblies were held); the rostrum bad before 
looked towards die sea, but they turned it so as to make it look Cowards the 
land, because the maritime service and the associations connected with 
it were the chief stimulants of democretical sentiment. This stoty has 
been often copied end reasserted as if it were an undoubted ^t ; but M. 
Forchhammer (Xopogra[^e von Athen, p. 289, in Kieler, Pbilol. Studien. 
1841) has shown it to be untrue and even ahsuid. 
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If such an edict could have been maintained in force for a 
generation, combined with the other mandates of the Thirty — 
the city out of which Sophoklcs and Euripides had just died, 
and in which Plato and Isokratcs were in vigorous age (the 
former twenty-five, the latter twenty-nine), would have been 
degraded to the intellectual level of the meanest community in 
Greece. It was not uncommon for a Grecian despot to sup- 
press all those assemblies wherein youths came together for the 
purpose of common training, either intellectual or gymnastic j 
as well as the public banquets and clubs or associations, — as 
being dangerous to his authority, tending to elevation of 
courage, and to a consciousness of political rights among the 
citizens.^ 

The enormities of the Thirty had provoked severe comments 
from the philosopher Sokrat^s, whose life was spent in conver- 
sation on instructive subjects with those young men who sought 
his society, though he never took money from any pupil. Such 
comments having excited attention, Kritias and ChaAlSs sent 
for him, reminded him of the prohibitive law, and peremptorily 
commanded him to abstain for the future from all conversation 
with youths. Sokrates met the order by putting some questions, 
to tho,se who gave it, in his usual style of puzzling scrutiny ; 
destined to expose the vagueness of the terms — and to draw 
the line, or rather to show that no definite line could be drawn 
— between that which was permitted and that which was for- 
bidden. But he soon perceived that his interrogations pro- 
duced only a feeling of disgust and wrath, menacing to his 
own safety. The tyrants ended by repeating their interdict in 
yet more peremptory terms, and by giving Sokrates to under- 
stand, that they were not ignorant of the censures which he 
had cast upon them.^ 

Though our evidence does not enable us to make out the 
precise dates of these various oppressions of the Thirty, yet it 
seems probable that this prohibition of teaching must have 
been among their earlier enactments ; at any rate, considerably 
anterior to the death of TheramenSs, and the general expulsion, 
out of the walls, of all except the privileged Three Thousand. 
Their dominion continued, without any armed opposition made 
to it, for about eight months from the capture of Athens by 
Lysander — ^that is, from about April to December 404 B.c. 
The measure of their iniquity then became full. They had 
accumulated against themselves, both in Attica and among the 

^ Aristot. Folit. v. 9, 3, 

* Xenopb. Memorab. L 2, 711-^9, . 
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exiles^ in the circumjacent territories, sufferinct and exac.peratcd 
enemies ; while they had lost the sympathy of Thebes, Migara. 
and Corinth — and were less heartily supported by Sparta. 

During these important eight months, the general feeling 
throughout Greece had become materially different both to- 
wards Athens and towards Sparta. At the moment when the 
long war was first brought to a close — fear, antip.itliy, and 
vengeance against Athens h.ad been the reigning .sentiments, 
both among the confederates of Sparta and among the re- 
volted members of the extinct Athenian empire ; a sentiment 
which prevailed among them indeed to a greater degree than 
among the Spartans themselves — who resisted it, and granted 
to Athens a capitulation at a time when many of their allic' 
pressed for the harshest mea-sures. To this resolution they 
were determined partly by the still remaining force of ancient 
sympathy — partly by the odium which would have been sure 
to follow the act of expelling the Athenian population, however 
it might be talked of beforelmnd as a meet punishment — partly 
too by the policy of Lysander, who contemplated the keeping 
of Athens in the same dependence on Sparta and on himself, 
and by the same means, as the other outlying cities in which 
he had planted his Dekarchies. 

So soon as Athens was humbled, deprived of her fleet 
and walled port, and rendered innocuous — the great bond of 
common fear which had held the allies to Sparta disappeared ; 
and while the paramount antipathy on the part of those allies 
towards Athens gradually died away, a sentiment of jealousy 
and apprehension of Sparta sprang up in its place, on the part 
of the leading states among them. For such a sentiment then- 
was more than one reason. Lysander had brought home nut 
only a large sum of money, but valuable spoils of other kinds, 
and many captive triremes, at the close of the war. As the 
success had been achieved by the joint exertions of all the 
allies, so the fruits of it belonged in equity to all of them 
jointly — not to Sparta alone. The Thebans and Corinthians 
preferred a formal claim to be allowed to share ; and if the 
other allies abstained from openly backing *e demand, we 
may fairly presume that it was not from any different construc- 
tion of the equity of the case, but from fear of offending 
Sparta. In the testimonial erected by Lysander at Delphi, 
commemorative of the triumph, he had included not only his 
own brazen statue, but that of each commander of the ilied 
contingents ; thus formally admitting the allies to share in the 
honorary results, and tacitly sanctionin»» their claim to the 
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lucrative results also. Nevertheless the demand made by 
the Thebans and Corinthians was not only repelled, but almost 
resented as an insult ; especially by Lysander, whose influence 
was at that moment almost omnipotent.* 

That the Lacedaemonians should have withheld from the 
allies a share in this money, demonstrates still more the great 
ascendency of Lysander — because there was a considerable 
party at Sparta itself, who protested altogether against the 
reception of so much gold and silver, as contrary to the 
ordinances of Lykurgus, and fatal to the peculiar morality of 
Sparta. An ancient Spartan, Skiraphidas or Phlogidas, took 
the lead in calling for exclusive adherence to the old Spartan 
money — heavy iron difficult to carry. It was not without 
difficulty that Lysander and his friends obtained admission for 
the treasure into Sparta ; under special proviso, that it should 
be for the exclusive purposes of the government, and that no 
private citizen should ever circulate gold or silver.® The 
existence of such traditionary repugnance among the Spartans 
would have seemed likely to induce them to be just towards 
their allies, since an equitable distribution of the treasure 
would have gone far to remove the difficulty j yet they never- 
theless kept it all. 

But besides such special offence given to the allies, the con- 
duct of Sparta in other ways showed that she intended to turn 
the victory to her own account. Lysander was at this moment 
all-powerful, playing his own game under the name of Sparta. 
His position was far greater than that of the regent Pausanias 
had been after the victory of Plattea; and his talents for 
making use of the position incomparably superior. The 
magnitude of his successes, as well as the eminent ability 
which he had displayed, justified abundant eulogy j but in his 
case, the eulogy was carried to the length of something like 
worship. Altars were erected to him ; paeans or hymns were 
composed in his honour; the Ephesians set up his statue in 
the temple of their goddess Artemis, w'hile the Samians not 

* Justin (vi. 10} mentions the demand thus made and refused, Plutarch 
(Lysand. c. 27) ^tes the demand as having been made by the Thebans 
alone, which I disbelieve. Xenophon, according to the general disorderly 
Miangement of facts in his Hellenika, does not mention the circumstance in 
its proper place, but alludes to it on a subsecmcnt occasion as having befote 
occurred (tiellen. iii. 5, 5). He also specifies by name no one tmt the 
Thebans as having actually made the demand ; yet there is a subsequent 
passage, which ^ows that not only the Corinthi^, but other ^lies also, 
quapathised in it (iii. 5, 12}, 

* Plutarch, Ly^d. c. 17 ; Plutarch, Insdtut, Lacon. p, 239, 
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only erected a statue to him at Olympia, but even altered ths 
name of their great festival — the Herasa — to LysanJria.^ 
Several contemporar>' poets — ^.Intilochus, Choerilus, Nikerafus, 
and Antimachus — devoted themselves to sing his glories and 
profit by his rewards. 

Such excess of flattery was calculated to turn the head even 
of the most virtuous Greek. With Lysander, it had the effect 
of substituting, in place of that assumed smoothne.ss of manner 
with which he began his command, an insulting harshness and 
arrogance corresponding to the really unmeasured ambition 
which he cherished.- llis ambition prompted him to aggran- 
dise Sparta separately, without any thought of her allies, in order 
to exercise dominion in her name. He had already established 
Ffekarchies, or oligarchies of Ten, in many of the insular and 
/Isiatic cities, and an oligarchy of Thirty in Athens ; all com- 
posed of vehement partisans chosen by himself, dependent 
upon him for support, and devoted to his objects. To the eye 
of an impartial observer in Greece, it seemed as if all these 
cities had been converted into dependencies of Sparta, and 
were intended to be held in that condition; under Spartan 
authority, e.xercised by and through Lysander.® Instead of 
that general freedom which had been promised as an incentive 
to revolt against Athens, a Spartan empire had been consti- 
tuted in place of the extinct Athenian : ivith a tribute, amount- 
ing to 1000 talents annually, intended to 1 >e asses.sed upon 
the component cities and islands.* 

It is easy to see that under such a state of feeling on the 
part of the allies of Sparta, the enormities perpetrat^ by the 
Thirty at Athens and by the Lysandrian dekarchies in the 
other cities, would be heard with sympathy for the .sufferers •, 
and without that strong anti-Athenian sentiment which had 
reigned a few months before. But — what was of still greater 

1 Paiisanius, vi. 3, 6 . Tb« Samian oligarchical party owed their recent 
restoration to Lysander. 

® Plutarch, Lpand. c. 18, 19. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 30. Offrw Si -rpax-paiurwi', nimrarfcr i 
fiturAtit (of Sparta), ^Sav 4 ir«i AurdrSpif «! mnetfruwiiivat roire 8 /mi 
« ir9<Mn/td<r<9i, ifM ti itias raf/ifotra rii 'AHyat, irtlrat r»t> 

rpeir, Ippav^v. SurefTorre ti xal el {li/t/iaxot rirreT, Beiurwr 

col Ko/uj'Slou'. oiret V tAeyorfiir Sri eb ye^Cmtr eiepMttrliyvTpn-tiiSfiepei 
in' ’Aiiimlms, lafihr mfi(rwet^a» woteveraf' trparrer Si raSris Sti 
iyiyyaffKov AaKetaifioptovt fleuXe/riron* Ti)r r&e 'ASeiratety 

X^pay elKtiay ml irtffT^y Tot^ffaxrSat. Compare also iii. 5 > 12,13, 
respecting the sentiments entertained in Greece about the conduct of Uis 
Lacedmmonians. 

* Dlodor. xiv, 10-13. 
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lucrative results also. Nevertheless the demand made by 
the Thebans and Corinthians was not only repelled, but almost 
resented as an insult ; especially by Lysander, whose influence 
was at that moment almost omnipotent^ 

That the Lacedxmonians should have withheld from the 
allies a sh.are in this money, demonstrates still more the great 
ascendency of Lysander — because there was a considerable 
party at Sparta itself, who protested altogether against the 
reception of so much gold and silver, as contrary to the 
ordinances of Lykurgus, and fatal to the peculiar morality of 
Sparta. An ancient Spartan, Skiraphidas or Phlogidas, took 
the lead in calling for exclusive adherence to the old Spartan 
money — heavy iron difficult to carry. It was not without 
difficulty that Lysander and his friends obtained admission for 
the treasure into Sparta j under special proviso, that it should 
be for the exclusive purposes of the government, and that no 
private citizen should ever circulate gold or silver.® The 
existence of such traditionary repugnance among the Spartans 
would have seemed likely to induce them to be just towards 
their allies, since an equitable distribution of the treasure 
would have gone far to remove the difficulty ; yet they never- 
theless kept it all. 

But besides such special offence given to the allies, the con- 
duct of Sparta in other ways showed that she intended to turn 
the victory to her own account. Lysander was at this moment 
all-powerful, playing his own game under the name of Sparta. 
His position was far greater than that of the regent Pausanias 
had been after the victory of Plataea; and his talents for 
making use of the position incomparably superior. The 
magnitude of his successes, as well as the eminent ability 
which he had displayed, justified abundant eulogy j but in his 
case, the eulogy was carried to the length of something like 
worship. Altars were erected to him ; pmans or hymns were 
composed in his honour; the Ephesians set up his statue in 
the temple of their goddess Artemis, while the Samians not 

* Josdn (vi. lo) mentions the demand thus made and refused. Plutarch 
(Lysand. c. 27) states the demand as having been made by the Thebans 
aime, which I disbelieve. Xenophon, according to the general disorderly 
arrangement of facts in his Hellenika, does not mention the circumstance in 
its proper place, hut alludes to it on a subsequent occasion as having before 
occurred (Hellen. iii. 5, 5). He also specifies by name no one hut the 
Thebans as having actually made the demand; yet there is a subsequent 
passage, which idiows that not only the Corinthians, but other allies also, 
sympathised in it (iii. 5, 12). 

* Piutarth, Lysand. c. 17 ; Plutarch, Instltut. Lacon. p. 2^9. 
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only erected a statue to him at Olympia, but even altered the 
name of their great festival — the Hersea — to Lysandria?- 
Several contemporary poets — ^Antilochus, Chcerilus, Nikeratus, 
and Antimachus — devoted themselves to sing his glories and 
profit by his rewards. 

Such excess of flattery was calculated to turn the head even 
of the most virtuous Greek. With Lysander, it had the effect 
of substituting, in place of that assumed smoothness of manner 
with which he began his command, an insulting harshness and 
arrogance corresponding to the really unmeasured ambition 
which he cherished.” His ambition prompted him to aggran- 
dise Sparta separately, without any thought of her allies, in order 
to exercise dominion in her name. He had already established 
Dekarchies, or oligarchies of Ten, in many of the insular and 
Asiatic cities, and an oligarchy of Thirty in Athens ; all com- 
posed of vehement partisans chosen by himself, dependent 
upon him for support, and devoted to his objects. To the eye 
of an impartial observer in Greece, it seemed as if all these 
cities had been converted into dependencies of Sparta, and 
were intended to be held in that condition ; under Spartan 
authority, exercised by and through Lysander.® Instead of 
that general freedom which had been promised as an incentive 
to revolt against Athens, a Spartan empire had been consti- 
tuted in place of the extinct Athenian : with a tribute, amount- 
ing to 1000 talents annually, intended to be assessed upon 
the component cities and islands.^ 

It is easy to see that under such a state of feeling on the 
part of the allies of Sparta, the enormities perpetrated by the 
Thirty at Athens and by the Lysandrian dekarchies in the 
other cities, would be heard with sympathy for the sufferers ; 
and without that strong anti-Athenian sentiment which had 
reigned a few months before. But — what was of still greater 

^ Fausaoius, vi. 3, 6. The Samian oligaiclilcal party owed Ibeir recent 
restoration to Lysander. 

® Plutarch, lysand. c. iS, 19. 

® Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4 > 3 ^' Our» Si vpoxapeiyTuy, lliaiiraylns i 
fituriXtis (of Sparta), ^itviiaar AvaivSpif «( xarsipyairiiivos ravra S/ut fiiy 
tiSoKi/i'iiroi, i(m Si iStas rrai^o'aiTo ris ’ASqvar, vtlnts rSy 

i^yti ^povpiv. Umshrovro Si Kat ol (i/t/iaxot rivrts, BounrSi' 
K«l KopiyBltmi, otrai S’ HXtyny julv Sri ai yofttiotfy tiopxtiytw irrpamdfttyat 
St" ’ABrpitthvS) poiSiy irapJunroySty ToteSyras' t^parrov Si raOrtt, Srt 
iytyycxrxoy AaKcSetijaoi'favT $ovXep.ivi>vt ri/v rSy ‘A. 0 riya(oiy 
Xtipay olxeiay Kal Triffriiy voiiiirairBai. ■ Compare also iii. 5, 12, 13, 
respecting the sentiments entertained in Greece about the conduct of tlie 
Lacedeemonians. 

* Diodor. xiv. 10-13. 
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importance— even at Sparta itself, opposition began to spring 
up against the measures and the person of Lysander. If the 
leading men at Sparta had felt jealous even of Brasidas, who 
offended them only by unparalleled success and merit as a 
commander* — much more would the same feeling be aroused 
against Lysander, who displayed an overweening insolence, 
and was worshipped with an ostentatious flattery, not inferior 
to that of Pausanias after the battle of Platrea. Another 
Pausanias, son of Pleistoanax, was now king of Sparta, hi con- 
junction with Agis. Upon him the feeling of jealousy against 
Lysander told with especial force, as it did afterwards upon 
Agesilaus the successor of Agis; not unaccompanied prob- 
ably with suspicion (which subsequent events justified) that 
Lysander was aiming at some interference with the regal 
privileges. Nor is it unfair to suppose that Pausanias was 
animated by motives more patriotic than mere jealousy ; and 
that the rapacious cruelty, which everywhere dishonoured the 
new oligarchies, both shocked his better feelings and inspired 
him with fears for the stability of the system, A further 
circumstance which weakened the influence of Lysander at 
Sparta was the annual change of Ephors, which took place 
about the end of September or beginning of October. Those 
Ephors, under whom his grand success and the capture of 
Athens had been consummated, and who had lent themselves 
entirely to his news, passed out of office in September 404 b,c., 
and gave place to others more disposed to second Pausanias. 

I remarked, in the prece&ig chapter, how much more 
honourable for Sparta, and how much less unfortunate for 
Athens and for the rest of Greece, the close of the Pelopon- 
nesian war would have been — if Kallikratidas had gained and 
survived the battle of Arginus®, so as to close it then, and 
to acquire for himself that personal ascendency which the 
victorious general was sure to exercise over the numerous 
re-arrangements consequent on peace. We see how important 
was the personal character of the general so placed, when we 
follow the proceedings of Lysander during the year after the 
battle of JEgospotami. His personal views were the grand 
determining circumstance throughout Greece; regulating both 
the measures of Sparta and the fate of the conquered cities. 
Throughout the latter, rapacious and cruel oligarchies were 
organised— of Ten in most cities, but of Thirty in Athens--all 
acting under the power and protection of Sparta, but in real 
subordination to his ambition. Because he happened to be 
* Thuevd. iv. 
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under the influence of a selfish thirst for power, the measures 
of Sparta were divested not merely of all Pan-Hellenic spirit, 
but even to a great degree, of reference to her own con- 
federates — and concentrated upon the acquisition of imperial 
preponderance for herself. Now if Kallikratidas had been the 
ascendent person at this critical juncture, not only such 
narrow and baneful impulses would have been comparatively 
inoperative, but the leading state would have been made to 
set the example of recommending, of organising, and, if 
necessary, of enforcing, arrangements favourable to Pan- 
Hellenic brotherhood. Kallikratidas would not only have 
refused to lend himself to Dekarchies governing by his force 
and for his purposes, in the subordinate cities — but he would 
have discountenanced such conspiracies, wherever they tended 
to arise spontaneously. No ruffian like Kritias, no crafty 
schemer lilre Theramenes, would have reckoned upon his aid 
as they presumed upon the friendship of Lysander. Probably 
he would have left the government of each city to its own 
natural tendencies, oligarchical or democratical j interfering 
only in special cases of actual and pronounced necessity. 
Now the influence of an ascendent state, employed for such 
purposes and emphatically discarding all private ends for the 
accomplishment of a stable Pan-Hellenic sentiment and fra- 
ternity — employed too thus, at a moment when so many of 
the Greek towns rvere in the throes of re-organisation, having 
to take up a new political course in reference to the altered 
circumstances — is an element of which the force could hardly 
have failed to be prodigious as well as beneficial. What degree 
of positive good might have been wrought, by a noble-minded 
victor under such special circumstances — we cannot presume 
to affirm in detail. But it would have been no mean ad- 
vantage, to have preserved Greece from beholding and feeling 
such enormous powers in the hands of a man like Lysander; 
through whose management the worst tendencies of an im- 
perial city were studiously magnified by the exorbitance of 
individual ambition. It was to him exclusively that the Thirty 
in Athens, and the Dekarchies elsewhere, owed both their 
existence and their means of oppression. 

It has been necessary thus to explain the general changes 
which had gone on in Greece and in Grecian feeling during 
the eight months succeeding the capture of Athens in March 
404 B.C., in order that we may understand the position of the 
Thirty oligarchs or Tyrants at Athens, and of the Athenian 
population both in Attica and in exile, about die be»inning of 
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December in the same year — the period which we have now 
reached. We see how it was that Thebes, Corinth, and 
Megara, who in March had been the bitterest enemies of the 
Athenians, had now become alienated both from Sparta and 
from the Lysandrian Thirty, whom they viewed as viceroys of 
Athens for separate Spartan benefit. We see how the basis 
was thus laid of sympathy for the suffering exiles who fled 
from Attica; a feeling which the recital of the endless 
enormities perpetrated by Kritias and his colleagues inflamed 
every day more and more. We discern at the same time 
how the Thirty, while thus incurring enmity both in and out 
of Attica, were at the same time losing the hearty support of 
.Sparta, from the decline of Lysander’s influence, and the 
growing opposition of his rivals at home. 

In spite of formal prohibition from Sparta — obtained doubt- 
less under the influence of Lysander — the Athenian emigrants 
had obtained shelter in all the states bordering on Attica. It 
was from Boeotia that they struck the first blow. Thrasybulus, 
Anytus, and Archinus, starting from Thebes with the sympathy 
of the Theban public and wtb substantial aid from Ismenias 
and other wealthy citizens — at the head of a small band of exiles 
stated variously at 30, 60, 70, or somewhat above 100 men,t — • 
seized Phyl6, a frontier fortress in the mountains north of 
Attica, lying on the direct road between Athens and Thebes. 
Probably it had no garrison; for the Thirty, acting in the 
interest of Lacedffimonian predominance, had dismantled all 
the outlying fortresses in Attica ;® so that Thrasybulus accom- 
plished his purpose without resistance. The Thirty marched 
out from Athens to attack him, at the head of a powerful force, 
comprising the Lacedaemonian hoplites who formed their guard, 
the Three Thousand privileged citizens, and all the Knights or 
Horsemen. Probably the small company of Thrasybulus was 
reinforced by fresh accessions of exiles, as soon as he was 
known to have occupied the fort For by the time that the 
Thirty with their assailing force arrived, he was in condition to 
repel a vigorous assault made by the younger soldiers, with 
considerable loss to the aggressors. 


* Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, a ; Diodor. xiv. 32 f Pausan. 3 . ag, 3 5 Lyrias, 
Or. cont. Agorat. sect. S4; Justin, v. 9j jEschinte cent. Ktesiphon. 
c. 62, p. 437 j Demosth. cont Timokrat c. 34, p. 742. ./Eschmfe wlots 
more than too followers to the captors of Fhyle. 

The sympathy which the Athenian exiles found at Thebes is attested in a 
fragment of Lysias— ap. Dionys. HaL Jud. de Lyaa, p. 594 (Fiagm. 47, ed. 
Bekker}. 

Ly^, Or, xji. cont. Eratosth. s. 41, p. 124. 
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Disappointed in their direct attack, the Thirty laid plans for 
blockading Phyle, where they knew that there was no stock of 
provisions. But hardly had their operations commenced, when 
a snowstorm fell, so abundant and violent, that they were 
forced to abandon their position and retire to Athens, leaving 
much of their baggage in the hands of the garrison at PhylA 
In the language of Thrasybulus, this storm was characterised 
as providential, since the weather had been very fine until the 
moment preceding — and since it gave time to receive reinforce- 
ments which made him 700 strong.^ Though the weather 
was such, that the Thirty did not choose to keep their main 
force in the neighbourhood of PhylS, and perhaps the Three 
Thousand themselves were not sufficienty hearty in the cause 
to allow it— yet they sent their Lacedsemonians and .two tribes 
of Athenian Horsemen to restrain the excursions of the garrison. 
This body Thrasybulus contrived to attack by surprise. De- 
scending from PhylS by night, he halted within a quarter of a 
mile of their position until a little before daybreak, when the 
night-watch had just broken up,* and when the grooms were 
making a noise in rubbing down the horses. Just at that 
moment the hoplites from Phyl6 rushed upon them at a 
running pace — found every man unprepared, some even in 
their beds— and dispersed them with scarcely any resistance. 
One hundred and twenty hoplities and a few horsemen were 
slain, while abundance of arms and stores were captured 
and carried back to Phyle in triumph.® News of the defeat 
was speedily conveyed to the city, from whence the remtuning 
Horsemen immediately came forth to the rescue, but could do 
nothing more than protect the carrying off of the dead. 

This successful engagement sensibly changed the relative 
situation of parties in Attica ; encouraging the exiles as much 
as it depressed the Thirty. Even among the partisans of the 
latter at Athens, dissension began to arise. The minority 
which had sympathised with TheramenSs, as well as that 
portion of the Three Thousand who were least compromised 
as accomplices in the recent enonnities, began to waver so 
manifestly in their allegiance, that Kritias and his colleagues 
felt some doubt of being able to maintain themselves in the 

* Xenoph. Hellen. iL 4, 3, 14 . 

* See an analogous case or a Lacedecmonian army surprised by the 
Thebans at this dangerous hour — Xenoph. Hellen. viL L 16 : compare 
Xenoph. Magislr. Equit. vii. is. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 5, 7. Diodorus (rdv. ja, 33) represents the 
occasion of this battle somewhat difierently. I follow the account of 
Xmophon. 
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city. They resolved to secure Eleusis and the island of 
Salamis, as places of .safety and resource in case of being 
compelled to evacuate Athens. They accordingly went to 
Eleusis with a considerable number of the Athenian Horse- 
men ; under pretence of examining into the strength of the place 
and the number of its defenders, so as to determine what 
amount of further garrison would be necessary. _ All the 
Eleusinians disposed and qualified for armed service were 
ordered to come in person and give in their names to the 
Thirty,! Jq a building having its postern opening on to the 
se.ibe.ich ; along which were posted the Horsemen and the 
attendants from Athens. Each Eleusinian hoplite, after having 
presented himself and returned his name to the Thirty, was 
ordered to pass out through this exit, where each man succes- 
sively found himself in the power of the Horsemen, and was 
fettered by the attendants. Lysimachus, the Hipparch or 
commander of the Horsemen, was directed to convey all these 
prisoners to Athens, and hand them over to the custody of the 
Eleven.** Having thus seized and carried away from Eleusis 
every citizen whose sentiments or whose energy they suspectedj 
and having left a force of their own adherents in the place, 
the Thirty returned to Athens. At the same time, it appears, 
a similar visit and seizure of prisoners was made by some of 
them in Salamis.® On the next day, they convoked at Athens 
their Three Thousand privileged hoplites — together with all 
the remaining Horsemen who bad not been employed at Eleusis 
or Salamis — ^in the Odeon, half of which was occupied by 
the Lacedaemonian garrison under arms. "Gentlemen (said 
Kritias, addressing his countrymen), we keep up the govern- 
ment not less for your benefit than for our own. You must 
therefore share with us in the danger, as well as in the honour, 
of our position. Here are these Eleusinian prisoners aw'aiting 
sentence : you must pass a vote condemning them all to death, 
in order that your hopes and fears may be identified with ours.” 
He then pointed to a spot immediately before him and in his 
view, directing each man to deposit upon it his pebble of 

! Xenoph. Hellen. u. 4, 8, I apprehend that kxiiypi<jita 9 ai here refers 
to prospective military service ; as in vi. 5, 29, and in ^ropred. ii. l, 18, r9. 
The words in the context — Kpovtt^iratvTti — attest 
that such is the meaning; though the commentators, and Sturz in his 
Lexicon Xencmhonteum, mteipret differently. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 8. 

* Both Lysias (Orat aii, eont. Eratosth. s. 53 j Oral. xiii. cont Agorat. 
s. 47) andDiodomsfxiv. 3a) connect together these two amilar proce^ngs 
at Eleusis and at Salamis. Xenophon mentions only the afiaii at Eleusis. 
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condemnation visibly to every one.^ I have before remarked 
that at Athens, open voting vras well known to be the same 
thing as voting under constraint : there was no security for 
free and genuine suffrage except by making it secret as well as 
numerous. Kritias was obeyed, without reserve or exception : 
probably any dissentient would have been put to death on the 
spot. All the prisoners, seemingly three hundred in number, ^ 
were condemned by the same vote, and e.xecuted forthmth. 

Though this atrocity gave additional satisfaction and confi- 
dence to the most violent friends of Kritias, it probably alienated 
a greater number of others, and weakened the Thirty instead 
of strengthening them. It contributed in part, we can hardly 
doubt, to the bold and decisive resolution now taken by 
Thrasybulus, five days after his late success, of marching by 
night from Phyle to Peirseus.® His force, though somewhat 
increased, was still no more than looo men ; altogether in- 
adequate by itself to any considerable enterprise, had he not 
counted on positive support and junction from fresh comrades, 
together i,vith a still greater amount of negative support from 
disgust or indifference towards the Thirty. He was indeed 
speedily joined by many sympathising countrymen, but few of 
them, since the general disarming manoeuvre of the oligarchs, 
had heavy armour. Some had light shields and darts, but 
others were wholly unarmed, and could merely serve as throwers 
of stones.* 

Peiraeus was at this moment an open town, deprived of its 
fortifications as well as of those Long Walls which had so long 
connected it with Athens. It was also of large compass, and 
required an ampler force to defend it than Thrasybulus could 
muster. Accordingly, when the Thirty marched out of Athens 
the next morning to attack him, with their full force of 
Athenian hoplites and Horsemen, and with the Lacedmmonian 
garrison besides — he in vain attempted to maintain against 
them the great carriage-road which led down to Peirseus. He 
was compelled to concentrate his forces in Munychia — the 
easternmost portion of the aggregate called Peiraus, nearest to 
the Bay of Pbalgrum, and comprising one of those three ports 

^ Xenoph, HeUen. ii. 4, 9. Se ti pcttplor, h rovre MAevire 

ipifty rjiv Compaie Lysios, Oi. xiii. coat. .Agorat 

s. 40, and Thucyd. iv. 74, about the conduct of the Megarian oli- 
gaicbical leaders — aal roirav iripi kvayKinavTts rhy SS/tov ^tpiv 
SKyeyKtiy, &c. 

® Ly^ (Orat. xfi. cont. Eratosth. s. 53) ^ves this number, 

® Xenoph. HeUen. ii. 4, 10, 13. iipipay &c. 

* Xenoph. HeUen. ii. 4, 12, 
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which had once sustained the naval power of Athens. Thrasy- 
bulus occupied the temple of Artemis Munychia, and the 
adjoining Dendideion, situated in the midst of Munychia, and 
accessible only by a .street of steep ascent In the rear of his 
hoplites, whose files were ten deep, were posted the darters 
and slingers ] the ascent being so steep that these latter could 
cast their missiles over the heads of the hoplites in their front 
Presently Kritias and the Thirty, having first mustered in the 
market-place of Peirteus (called the Hippodamian Agora), 
were seen approaching with their superior numbers ; mounting 
the hill in close array, with hoplites not less than fifty in depth. 
Thrasybulus — after an animated exhortation to his soldiers, 
reminding them of the wrongs which they had to avenge, and 
dwelling upon the advantages of their position, which exposed 
the close ranks of the enemy to the destructive effect of 
missiles and would force them to crouch under their shields so 
as to be unable to resist a charge with the spear in front — 
waited patiently until they came within distance, standing in 
the foremost rank with the prophet (habitually consulted 
before a battle) by his side. The latter, a brave and devoted 
patriot, while promising victory', had exhorted his comrades 
not to charge until some one on their own side should be slain 
or wounded : he at the same time predicted his own death in 
the conflict. When the troops of the Thirty advanced near 
enough in ascending the hill, the light-armed in the rear of 
Thrasybulus poured upon them a shower of darts over the 
heads of their own hoplites, with considerable effect. As they 
seemed to waver, seeking to cover themselves with their 
shields, and thus not seeing well before them — the prophet, 
himself seemingly in arms, set the example of rushing forward, 
was the first to close with the enemy, and perished in the 
onset, Thrasybulus with the main body of hoplites followed 
him, charged vigorously down the hill, and after a smart 
resistance, drove them back in disorder, with the loss of 
seventy men. What was of still greater moment — Kritias and 
Hippomachus, who headed their troops on the left, were 
among the slain j together with Charmidfe son of Glaukon, one 
of the ten oligarchs who had been placed to manage Peiraeus.^ 
This great and important advantage left the troops of 
Thrasybulus in possession of seventy of the enemy’s dead, 
whom they stripped of their arms, but not of their clothing, 
in token of respect for fellow-counttymen.® So disheartened, 

’ Xenoph. Hellen. u. 4, 12, 20, 

* Xenoph, Hellen. ii. 4, ig ; Comd. Nepos, Tbrasybul.. c. 3. 
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lukewarm, and disunited were the hoplites of the Thirty, in 
spite of their great superiority of number, that they sent to 
solicit the usual truce for burying the dead. Such request 
being of course granted, the two contending parties became 
intermingled with each other in the performance of the 
funereal duties. Amidst so impressive a scene, their common 
feelings as Athenians and fellow-countrj-men were forcibly 
brought back, and many friendly observations were inter- 
changed among them. Kleokritus — herald of the Mysts or 
communicants in the Eleusinian mysteries, belonging to one 
of the most respected Gentes in the state — was among the 
exiles. His voice was peculiarly loud, and the function which 
he held enabled him to obtain silence while he addressed to 
the citizens serving with the Thirty a touching and emphatic 
remonstrance: — “Why are you thus driving us into banish- 
ment, fellow-citizens? Why are you seeking to kill us? We 
have never done you the least harm : we have partaken with 
you in religious rites and festivals : we have been your com- 
panions in chorus, in school, and in army : we have braved a 
thousand dangers with you by land and sea in defence of our 
common safety and freedom. I adjure you by our common 
gods, paternal and maternal — by our common kindred and 
companionship — desist from thus wronging your country in 
obedience to these nefarious Thirty, who have slain as many 
citizens in eight months, for their own private gains, as the 
Peloponnesians in ten years of war. These are the men who 
have plunged us into wicked and odious war one against 
another, when we might live together in peace. Be assured 
that your slain in this battle bare cost us as many tears as they 
have cost you." ^ 

Such affecting appeals, proceeding from a man of respected 
station like Kleokritus and doubtless from others also, began 
to work so sensibly on the minds of the citizens from Athens, 
that the Thirty were obliged to give orders for immediately 
returning: which Thrasybulus did not attempt to prevent, 
though it might have been in his power to do so.^ But their 
ascendency had received a shock from which it never fully 
recovered. On the next day they appeared downcast and i 
dispirited in the senate, which was itself thinly attended j 
while the privileged Three Thousand, marshalled in different 
companies on guard, were everywhere in discord and partial 

^ Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 22. 

^ Xenoph. Hellen. u. 4, 22 ; Lysias, Orat si. cont. Eratosth. s. 55 — 
of /jtiy yhp iK Tltiptutitt Hpttrrtivs Syrtt sTitirm' abrQis &ir«XS«cv, &c. 
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mutiny. Those among them who had been most compromised 
in the crimes of the Thirty, were strenuous in upholding the 
existing authority ; but such as had been less guilty protested 
against the continuance of so unholy a war, declaring that the 
Thirty could not be permitted to bring Athens to utter ruin. 
And though the Knights or Horsemen still continued steadfast 
partisans, resolutely opposing all accommodation with the 
exiles,^ yet the Thirty were also seriously weakened by the 
death of Kritias — the ascendent and decisive head, and at the 
same time the most cruel and unprincipled among them ; while 
that party, both in the senate and out of it, which had formerly 
adhered to Theramenfes, now again raised its head. A public 
meeting among them was held, in which what may be called 
the opposition party among the Thirty — that which had 
opposed the extreme enormities of Kritias — became pre- 
dominant. It was determined to depose the Thirty, and to 
constitute a fresh oligarchy of Ten, one from each tribe.® But 
the members of the Thirty were held to be individually re- 
eligible; so that two of them, Eratosthenes and Pheidon, if 
not more-— adherents of Theramenfis and unfriendly to Kritias 
and Charikies * — with others of the same vein of sentiment, 
were chosen among the Ten. ChariklSs and the more violent 
members, having thus lost their ascendency, no longer deemed 
themselves safe at Athens, but retired to Eleusis, which they 
had had the precaution to occupy beforehand. Probably a 
number of their partisans, and the Lacedoemonian garrison 
also, retired thither along with them. 

The nomination of this new oligarchy of Ten was plainly a 
compromise, adopted by some from sincere disgust at the 
oligarchical system and desire to come to accommodation with 
the exiles — by others, from a conviction that the only way of 
maintaining the oligarchical system, and repelling the exiles, 
was to constitute a new oligarchical Board, dismissing i-hg t 
which had become obno.xious. The latter was the purpose of 
the Horsemen, the main upholders of the first Board as well 
as o{ the second ; and such also was soon seen to be the 
policy of Eratosthenes and his colleagues. Instead of attempt- 
ing to agree upon terms of accommodation with the exiles in 
Peirteus generally, they merely tried to corrupt separately 
Thrasybulus and the leaders, offering to admit ten of them to 

* Xenoph. Hellen. H. 4, 34. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 33. 

* LysiBSj Orat. sdi. conU Erntosth. s. 55 > 5 ^ — SoxovvTBy tjym 
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a share of the oligarchical power at Athens, provided they 
would betray their part}’. This offer having been indignantly 
refused, the war was again resumed between Athens and 
Peirteus — to the bitter disappointment, not less of the exiles, 
than of that portion of the Athenians who had hoped better 
things from the new Board of Ten.^ 

But the forces of oligarchy were more and more enfeebled at 
Athens,- as well by the secession of all the more violent spirits 
to Eleusis, as by the mistrust, discoid, and disaffection, which 
now reigned within the city. Far from being able to abuse 
power like their predecessors, the Ten did not even fully con- 
fide in their Three Thousand hoplites, but were obliged to take 
measures for the defence of the city in conjunction with the 
Hipparch and the Horsemen, who did double duty — on horse- 
back in the daytime, and as hoplites with their shields along 
the walls at night, for fear of surprise — employing the Odeon as 
their head-quarters. The Ten sent envoys to Sparta to solicit 
further aid ; while the Thirty sent envoys thither also, from 
Eleusis, for the same purpose; both representing that the 
Athenian people had revolted from Sparta, and required further 
force to reconquer them.® 

Such foreign aid became daily more necessary to them, since 
the forces of Thrasybulus in Peirseus grew stronger, before 
their eyes, in numbers, in arms, and in hope of success ; e.\ert- 
ing themselves, with successful energy, to procure ad^tional 
arras and shields — though some of the shields, indeed, were no 
better than wood-work or wicker-work whitened over.* Many 
exiles flocked in to their aid : others sent donations of money 
or arms. Among the latter the orator Lysias stood conspicuous, 
transmitting to Peirmus a present of 200 shields as well as 2000 
drachms in money, and hiring besides 300 fresh soldiers; while 
his Mend Thrasydasus, the leader of the democratical interest 
at Elis, was induced to furnish a loan of two talents.® Others 
also lent money ; some Boeotians furnished two talents, and a 
person named Gelarchus contributed the large sum of five 

* The &cts which I have here set down result from a comparison of Lysias, 
Orat xii. cont. Eratosth, s. 53, S9, 94 — ♦efSoty, alpiBtls i/tas SioXXiffai xal 
Karayaytlv. Diodor. xiv. 33 ; Justin, v. 9. 

® Isokiatls, Or. xviii. cont. I^Uimacb. s. 25. 

® Xenoph. Heilen. ii, 4, 24, 28. 

* Xenc^. Heilen. ii. 4, 25. 

* Plutarch, Vit X. Orator, p. 8355 Lysias, Or. xxxi, cont. Philon. 
8. I9-34’ 

Lysias and his brother had carried on a manufactoiy of diields at Athens. 
The Thirfy had plundered it ; but some of toe stock may probably bave 
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talents, repaid in aftertimes by the people.^ Proclamation was 
made by Thrasybulus, that all metics who would lend aid 
should be put on the footing of isotely or equal payment of 
taxes with citizens, exempt from the metic-tax and other special 
burthens. Within a .short time he had got together a consider- 
able force both in heavy-armed and light-armed, and even 
seventy horsemen ; so that he w.is in condition to make excur- 
sion.s out of Peirteus, and to collect wood and provisions. Nor 
<Hd the Ten venture to make any aggressive movement out of 
Athens, except so far as to send out the Horsemen, who slew 
or captured stragglers from the force of Thrasybulus. Lysi- 
machus the Hipiiarch (the same who had commanded under 
the Thirty at the seizure of the Eleusinian citizens) having 
made prisoners some young Athenians bringing in provisions 
from the country for the consumption of the troops in Peirreus, 
put them to death — ^in spite of remonstrances from several 
even of his own men ; for which cruelty Thrasybulus retaliated, 
by putting to death a horseman named Kallistratus, made 
prisoner in one of their marches to the neighbouring villages.® 
In the established civil war which now raged in Attica, 
Thrasybulus and the exiles in Peirmus had decidedly the ad- 
vantage ; maintaining the offensive, while the Ten in Athens, 
and the remainder of the Thirty at Eleusis, were each thrown 
upon their defence. The division of the oligarchical force into 
these two sections doubtless weakened both, while the democrats 
in Peirreus were hearty and united. Presently however the 
arrival of a Spartan auxiliary force altered the balance of parties. 
Lysander, whom the oligarchical envoys had expressly requested 
to be sent to them as general, prevailed with the Ephors to 
grant their request. While he himself went to Eleusis and got 
together a Peloponnesian land-force, his brother Libys con- 
ducted a fleet of forty triremes to block up Peirseus, and loo 
talents were lent to the Athenian oligarchs out of the large sum 
recently brought from Asia into the Spartan treasury.® 

The arrival of Lysander brought the two sections of oligarchs 
in Attica again into co-operation, restrmned the progress of 
Thrasybulus, and even reduced Peirmus to great straits by 
preventing all entry of ships or stores. Nothing could have 
prevented it from being reduced to surrender, if Lysander had 

^ Demosth. coat. Leptln. c. 32, p. 502 ; Lysias coat. Kikomach. Or. 
xsx. s. 29. 

* Xenoph. llellen. iL 4, 27, 

* Xenopb. Hellen. ii, 4, 28 ; Diodor. xiv. 33 j Lysias, Orat. adi, cont. 
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been allowed free scope in his operations. But the general 
sentiment of Greece had by this time become disgusted with 
his ambitious policy, and with the oligarchies which he had 
everywhere set up as his instruments ; a sentiment not without 
influence on the feelings of the leading Spartans, who, already 
jealous of his ascendency, were determined not to increase it 
further by allowing him to conquer Attica a second time, in 
order to plant his own creatures as rulers at Athens.^ 

Under the influence of these feelings. King Pausanias obtained 
the consent of three out of the five Ephors to undertake him- 
self an expedition into Attica, at the head of the forces of the 
confederacy, for which he immediately issued proclamation. 
Opposed to the political tendencies of Lysander, he was some- 
wW inclined to sympathise with the democracy, not merely at 
Athens, but elsewhere also — as at Mantineia.^ It was probably 
understood that his intentions towards Athens were lenient and 
anti-Lysandrian, so that the Peloponnesian allies obeyed the 
summons generally. Yet the Boeotians and Corinthians still 
declined, on the ground that Athens had done nothing to violate 
the late convention j a remarkable proof of the altered feelings 
of Greece during the last year, since down to the period of that 
convention, these two states had been more bitterly hostile to 
Athens than any others in the confederacy. They suspected 
that even the exj^edition of Pausanias was projected with selfish 
Lacedaemonian views, to secure Attica as a separate dependency 
of Sparta, though detached from Lysander.® 

On approaching Athens, Pausanias, joined by Lysander and 
the forces already in Attica, encamped in the garden of the 
Academy near the city gates. His sentiments were sufficiently 
knovm beforehand to ofler encouragement ; so that the 
vehement reaction against the atrocities of the Thirty, which 
the presence of Lysander had doubtless stifled, burst forth 
without delay. The surviving relatives of the victims slain 
beset him even at the Academy in his camp, with prayers for 
protection and cries of vengeance against the oligarchs. Among 
those victims (as I have already stated) were Nik^ratus the 
son, and £ukrat€s the brother, of Nikias, who had perished at 
Syracuse, the friend and proxenus of Sparta at Athens. The 

^ Xenopb. Hellen. ii. 4, 29. Offrv 5 i navir«vf«$ t- 
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ori^han children, both of Nikcratus and Eukrat^s, were taken 
to Pausanias by their relative DiognStus, who implored his 
protection for them, recounting at the same time the unmerited 
execution of their respecth-e fathers, and setting forth their 
family claims upon the justice of Sparta. This affecting inci- 
dent, which has been specially made known to us,^ doubtless 
did not stand alone, among so many families suffering from 
the same cause. Pausanias was furnished at once with ample 
grounds, not merely for repudiating the Thirty altogether, and 
sending back the presents which they tendered to him ® — 
but even for refusing to identify himself unreservedly with the 
new Oligarchy of Ten which had risen upon their ruins. The 
voice of complaint — now for the first time set free, with some 
hopes of redress — must have been violent and unmeasured, 
after such a career as that of Kritias and his colleagues ; while 
the fact was now fully manifested, which could not well have 
come forth into evidence before, that the persons despoiled and 
murdered had been chiefly opulent men, and very frequently 
even oligarchical men — not politicians of the former democracy. 
Both Pausanias, and the Lacedaemonians along with him, on 
reaching Athens, must have been strongly affected by the facts 
which they learnt, and by the loud cry for sympathy and redress 
which poured upon them from the most innocent and respected 
families. The predisposition both of the King and the Ephors 
against the policy of Lysander was materially strengthened; 
as well as their inclination to bring about an accommodation 
of parties, instead of upholding by foreign force an anti-popular 
Few. 

Such convictions would become furtherconfirmed as Pausanias 
saw and heard more of the real state of affairs. At first he 
held a language decidedly adverse to Thrasybulus and the 
exiles, sending to them a herald, and requiring them to disband 
and go to their respective homes.® The requisition not being 
obeyed, he made a faint attack upon Peirteus, which had no 
effect. Next day he marched down with two Lacedaemonian 
morae or large military divisions, and three tribes of the 
Athenian Horsemen, to reconnoitre the place, and see where 

' Lysias, Or. sviii. De Bonis Nicias Fiat. s. 8-10. 
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a line of blockade could be drawn. Some light troops annoyed 
him, but his troops repulsed them, and pursued them even as 
far as the theatre of Peirmus, where all the forces of Thra- 
sybulus were mustered, heavy-armed as well as light-armed. 
The Lacedtemonians were here in a disadvantageous position, 
probably in the midst of houses and streets, so that all the 
light-armed of Thrasybulus were enabled to set upon them 
furiously from different sides, and drive them out again with 
loss — ^two of the Spartan polemarchs being here slain. Pausanias 
was obliged to retreat to a little eminence about half a mile 
off, where he mustered his whole force, and formed his hoplites 
into a very deep phalanx. Thrasybulus on his side was so 
encouraged by the recent success of his light-armed, that he 
ventured to bring out his heavy-armed, only eight deep, to an 
equal conflict on the open ground. But he was here com- 
pletely worsted, and driven hack into Peiroeus with the loss of 
150 men; so that the Spartan King was able to retire to. 
Athens after a victory and a trophy erected to commemorate it* 

The issue of this battle was one extremely fortunate fm: 
Thrasybulus and his comrades; since it left the honours of 
the day with Pausanias, so_ as to avoid provoking enmity or 
vengeance on his part — while it showed plainly that the con- 
quest of Peirseus, defended by so much courage and military 
efficiency, would be no easy matter. It disposed Pausanias 
still further towards an accommodation; strengthening also- 
the force of that party in Athens which was favourable to the 
same object, and adverse to the Ten Oligarchs. This opposi- 
tion-party found decided favour with the Spartan King, as 
well as with the Ephor Naukleidas who accompanied him. 
Numbers of Athenians, even among those Three Thousand 
by whom the city was now exclusively occupied, came forward 
to deprecate further war with Peirseus, and to entreat that 
Pausanias would settle the quarrel so as to leave them all at 
amity with Lacedeomon. Xenophon indeed, according to that' 
narrow and partial spirit which pervades his Hellenica, notices 
no sentiment in Pausanias except his jealousy of Lysander;. 
and treats the opposition against the Ten at Athens as having 
been got up by his intrigues.® But it seems plain that this is 
not a correct account. Pausanias did not create the discord, 
but found it already existing ; and had to choose which of the- 
parties he would adopt. The Ten took up the oligarchical 

* Xenopb. Hellen. ii 4, 3 r- 34 - 
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game after it had been thoroughly dishonoured and ruined by 
the Thirty. They inspired no confidence, nor had they any 
hold upon the citizens in Athens, except in so far as these 
latter dreaded reactionary violence, in case Thrasybulus and 
his companions should re-enter by force. Accordingly, when 
Pausanias was there at the head of a force competent to 
prevent such dangerous reaction, the citizens at once mani- 
fested their dispositions against the Ten, and favourable to 
peace w'ith Peirmus. To second this pacific party was at once 
the easiest course for Pausanias to take, and the most likely to 
popularise Sparta in Greece; whereas he would surely have 
entailed upon her still more bitter curses from without, not to 
mention the loss of men to herself, if he had employed the 
amount of force requisite to uphold the Ten, and subdue 
Peirceus. To all this we have to add his jealousy of Lysander, 
as an important predisposing motive, but only as auxiliary 
among many others. 

Under such a state of facts, it is not surprising to learn that 
Pausanias encouraged solicitations for peace from Thrasybulus 
and the exiles, and that he granted them a truce to enable 
them to send envoys to Sparta. Along with these envoys 
went Kephisophon and Melitus, sent for the same purpose of 
-entreating peace, by the party opposed to the Ten at Athens ; 
under the sanction both of Pausanias and of the accompanying 
Ephors. On the other hand, the Ten, finding themselves 
•discountenanced by Pausanias, sent envoys of their own to 
outbid the others. They tendered themselves, their walls, 
and their city, to be dealt with as the Lacedaemonians chose ; 
requiring that Thrasybulus, if he pretended to be the friend of 
Sparta, should make the same unqualified surrender of Peirasus 
and Munychia. All the three sets of envoys were heard before 
the three Ephors remaining at Sparta and the Lacedaemonian 
assembly; who took the best resolution which the case 
.admitted — to bring to pass an amicable settlement between 
Athens and Peiraeus, and to leave the terms to be fixed by 
fifteen commissioners, who were sent thither forthwith to sit 
in conjunction with Pausanias. This Board determined, that 
the exiles in Peiraeus should be re-admitted to Athens ; that 
an accommodation should take place; and that no man 
should be molested for jjast acts, except the Thirty, the 
Eleven (who had been the instruments of all executions), and 
the Ten who had governed in Peiraeus. But Eleusis was 
recognised as a government separate from Athens, and left 
«(as It already was) in possession of the Thirty and their 
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coadjutors ; to serve as a refuge for all those who might feel 
their future safety compromise at Athens in consequence of 
their past conduct.^ 

As soon as these terms were proclaimed, accepted, and 
sworn to by all parties, Pausanias with all the Lacedaemonians 
evacuated Attica. Thrasybulus and the exiles marched up in 
solemn procession from Peirteus to Athens. Their first act 
was to go up to the acropolis, now relieved from its Lace- 
daemonian garrison, and there to offer sacrifice and thanks- 
giving. On descending from thence, a general assembly was 
held, in which — unanimously and without opposition, as it 
should seem — ^the democracy was restored. The government 
of the Ten, which could have no basis except the sword of 
the foreigner, disappeared as a matter of course. But Thra- 
sybulus, while he strenuously enforced upon his comrades 
from Peirseus a full respect for the oaths which they had 
sworn, and an unreserved harmony with their newly-acquired 
fellow-citizens, admonished the assembly emphatically as to 
the past events. “You city-men (he said), I advise you to 
take just measure of yourselves for the future; and to calculate 
fairly, what ground of superiority you have, so as to pretend to 
rule over us. Are you juster than we? Why, the Demos, 
though poorer than you, never at any time wronged you for 
the purposes of plunder ; while you, the wealthiest of all, have 
done many base deeds for the sake of gain. Since then you 
have no justice to boast of, are you superior to us on the score 
of courage? There cannot be a better trial, than the war 
which has just ended. Again — can you pretend to be superior 
in policy ? you, who — having a fortified city, on armed force, 
plenty of money, and the Peloponnesians for your allies — have 
been overcome by men who had nothing of the kind to aid 
them ? Can you boast of your hold over the Lacedaemonians? 
Why, they have just handed you over, like a vicious dog with 
a clog tied to him, to the very Demos whom you have wronged 
— and are now gone out of the country. But you have no 
cause to be uneasy for the future. I adjure you, my friends 
from Peiraeus, in no point to violate the oaths which we liave 
just sworn. Show, in addition to your other glorious exploits, 
that you are honest and true to your engagements.'*® 

The archons, the Senate of Five Hundred, the public 
assembly, and the Dikasteries appear to have been now 
revived, as they had stood in the democracy prior to the 

’ Xenoph. Helleo. ii. 4, 39 ; Diodor. xiv. 33. 
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capture of the city by Lysander. This important restoration 
seems to have taken place some time in the spring of 403 b c., 
though we cannot exactly make out in what month. The 
first archon now drawn was Eukleides, who gave his name to 
this memorable year^ a year never afterwards forgotten by 
Athenians. 

Eleusis was at this time, and pursuant to the late convention, 
a city independent and separate from Athens, under the 
government of the Thirty, and comprising their warmest 
partisans. It was not likely that this separation would last; 
but the Thirty were themselves the parties to give cause for 
its termination. They were getting together a mercenary’ 
force at Eleusis, when the whole force of Athens was marched 
to forestall their designs. The generals at Eleusis came forth 
to demand a conference, but were seized and put to death ; 
the Thirty themselves, and a few of the most obnoxious 
individuals, fled out of Attica; while the rest of the Eleusinian 
occupants were persuaded by their friends from Athens to 
come to an equal and honourable accommodation. Again 
Eleusis became incorporated in the same community with 
Athens ; oaths of mutual amnesty and harmony being sworn 
by every one.^ 


We have now passed that short, but bitter and sanguinary 
interval, occupied by the Thirty, which succeeded so imme- 
diately upon the extinction of the empire and independence 
of Athens, as to leave no opportunity for pause or reflection. 
A few words respecting the rise and faU of that empire are now 
required — ^summing up as it were the political moral of the 
events recorded in the present and in the preceding volume, 
between 477 and 405 b.c. 

I related in the forty-fifth chapter the steps by which Athens 
first acquired her empire — ^raised it to its maximum, including 
both maritime and inland dominion — then lost the inland 
portion of it; w’hich loss was ratified by the Thirty years’ 
Truce concluded with Sparfa and the Peloponnesian con- 
federacy in 445 B.C. Her maritime empire was based upon 

^ Xenoph. Hellen. iL 4, 43 ; JusUn. v. ii. I do not comprehend the 
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ivaypa^aftiyav, i/tuy, iraKiopKotyrt jter' 

atrrSv, 
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the confederacy of Delos, formed by the islands in the ^gean 
and the towns on the seaboard immediately after the battles 
of Plattea and Mykale, for the purpose not merely of expelling 
the Persians from the ^■Egean, but of keeping them away per- 
manently. To the accomplishment of this important object 
Sparta was altogether inadequate ; nor would it ever have been 
accomplished, if Athens had not displayed a combination of 
military energy, naval discipline, power of organisation, and 
honourable devotion to a great Pan-Hellenic purpose — such as 
had never been witnessed in Grecian history. 

The confederacy of Delos was formed by the free and 
spontaneous association of many diflerent towns, all alike 
independent; towns which met in synod and deliberated by 
equal vote — took by their majority resolutions binding upon 
all — and chose Athens as their cliief to enforce these resolu- 
tions, as well as to superintend generally the war against 
the common enemy. But it was, from the beginning, a 
compact which permanently bound each individual state to the 
remainder. None had liberty, either to recede or to withhold 
the contingent imposed by authority of the common synod, or 
to take any separate step inconsistent with its obligations to 
the confederacy. No union less stringent than this could have 
prevented the renewal of Persian ascendency in the iEgean. 
Seceding or disobedient states were thus treated as guilty of 
treason or revolt, which it was the duty of Athens, as chief, to 
repress. Her first repressions, against Naxos and other states, 
were undertaken in prosecution of such duty ; in which if she 
had been wanting, the confederacy would have fallen to pieces, 
and the common enemy would have reappeared. 

Now the only way by which the confederacy was saved from 
falling to pieces, was by being transformed into an Athenian 
empire. Such transformation (as Thucydidfis plainly intimates ’) 
did not arise from the ambition or deep-laid projects of Athens, 
but from the reluctance of the larger confederates to discharge 
the obligations imposed by the common synod, and from the 
unwarlike character of the confederates generally — ^which made 
them desirous to commute military service for money-payment, 
while Athens on her part was not less anxious to perform 
the service and obtain the money. By gradual and unforeseen 
stages, Athens thus passed from consulate to empire ; in such 
manner that no one could point out the precise moment 
of time when the confederacy of Delos ceased, and when the 
* Thucyd.' L 97, 
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empire began. Even the transfer of the common fund from 
Delos to Athens, which was the palpable manifestation of a 
change already realised, was not an act of high-handed injustice 
in the Athenians, but warranted by prudential views of the 
existing state of affairs, and even proposed by a leading 
member of the confederacy.^ 

But the Athenian empire came to include (between 460-446 
n.c.) other cities not parties to the confederacy of Delos. 
.‘Vthusis had conquered her ancient enemy the island of 
and had acquired supremacy over Megara, Bceotia, Phokis and 
Lokris, and Achaia in Peloponnesus. The Megarians joined 
her to escape the oppression of their neighbour Corinth : her 
influence over Bceotia vras acquired by allying herself with a 
democratical party in the Boeotian cities, against Sparta who 
iiad been actively interfering to sustain the opposite party and 
to renovate the ascendency of Thebes. Athens was, for the 
time, successful in all these enterprises ; but if we follow the 
details, we shall not find her more open to reproach on the 
score of aggressive tendencies than Sparta or Corinth. Her 
empire was now at its maximum; and had she been able 
to maintain it— or even to keep possession of the Megarid 
separately, which gave her the means of barring out all in- 
vasions from Peloponnesus — ^the future course of Grecian 
history would have been materially altered. But her empire on 
land did not rest upon the same footing as her empire at sea. 
The exiles in Megara and Bceotia, &c., and the anti-Athenian 
party generally in those places — combined with the rashness of 
her general TolmidSs at Koroneia — deprived her of all her land- 
dependencies near home, and even threatened her with the loss 
of Eubcea. The peace concluded in 445 b.c. left her with all 
her maritime and insular empire (induing Euboea), but with 
nothing more ; while by the loss of Megara she was now open 
to invasion from Peloponnesus. 

On this footing she remained at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war fourteen years afterwards. I have shown 
that that war did not arise (as has been so often asserted) 
from aggressive or ambitious schemes on the part of Athens, 
but that, on the contrary, the aggression was all on the side 
of her enemies, who were full of hopes that they could put 
her down with little delay ; while she was not merely con- 
servative and defensive^ but even discouraged by the certainty 
of destructive invasion, and only dissuaded from concessions, 
^ See vol. V, ch. jdv. of this Histoiy. 
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alike imprudent and inglorious, by the extraordinary influence 
and resolute wisdom of Ferikl^s. That great man compre- 
hended well both the conditions and the limits of Athenian 
empire. Athens was now understood (especially since the 
revolt and reconquest of the powerful island of Samos in 440 
B.C.) by her subjects and enemies, as well as by her own 
citizens, to be mistress of the sea. It was the care of Periklfis 
to keep that belief within definite boundaries, and to prevent 
all waste of the force of the city in making new or distant 
acquisitions which could not be permanently maintained. But 
it was also his care to enforce upon his countrymen the lesson 
of maintaining their existing empire unimpaired, and shrinking 
from no efibrt requisite for that end. Though their whole 
empire was now staked upon the chances of a perilous war, 
he did not hesitate to promise them success, provided that they 
adhered to this conservative policy. 

Following the events of the war, we shall find that Athens 
did adhere to it for the first seven years ; years of suffering and 
trial, from the destructive annual invasion, the yet more de- 
structive pestilence, and the revolt of Mitylenfi — but years 
which still left her empire unimpaired, and the promises of 
Periklfis in fair chance of being realised. In the seventh year 
of the war occurred the unexpected victory at Sphakteria and 
the capture of the Lacedasmonian prisoners. This placed in 
the hands of the Athenians a capital advantage, imparting 
to them prodigious confidence of future success, while their 
enemies were in a proportional degree disheartened. It was in 
this temper that they first departed from the conservative 
precept of PeriklSs, and attempted to recover (in 424 B.&) 
both Megara and Bmotia. Had the great statesman been 
alive, ^ he might have turned this moment of superiority to 
better account, and might perhaps have contrived even to get 
possession of Megara (a point of unspeakable importance to 
Athens, since it protected her against invasion) in exchange 
for the Spartan captives. But the general feeling of confidence 
which then animated all parties at Athens, determined them 
(in 424 B.C.) to grasp at this and much more by force. They 
tried to reconquer both Megara and Boeotia: in the former 
they failed, though succeeding so far as to capture Nissea; in 
the latter they not only failed, but suffered the disastrous defeat 
of Delium. 

It was in the autumn of that same year 434 B.C., too, that 
^ See voU vL ch. lii. of ftiis History. 
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Brasidas broke into their empire in Thrace, and robbed them 
of Akanthus, Stageira, and some other towns, including their 
most precious possession — Amphipolis. Again it seems that 
the Athenians — partly from the discouragement caused by the 
disaster at Delium, partly from the ascendency of Nikias and 
the peace party — departed from the conservative policy of 
Perikles ; not by ambitious over-action, but by inaction — 
omitting to do all that might have been done to arrest the 
progress of Brasidas. We must however never forget, that 
their capital loss — Amphipolis — was owing altogether to the 
improvidence of their officers, and could not have been obviated 
even by Perikle.s. 

But though that great man could not have prevented the 
loss, he would assuredly have deemed no efforts too great 
to recover itj and in this respect his policy was espoused 
by Kleon, in opposition to Nikias and the peace party. The 
latter thought it rvise to make the truce for a year ; which 
so utterly failed of its effect, that Nikias was obliged, even 
in the midst of it, to conduct an armament to Palleni in order 
to preserve the empire against yet further losses. Still Nikias 
and his friends would hear of nothing but peace ; and after 
the expedition of Kleon against Amphipolis in the ensumg 
year (which failed partly through his military incapacity, partly 
through the want of hearty concurrence in his political op- 
ponents), they concluded what is called the feaa of Nikias jn 
the ensuing spring. In this, too, their calculations are not less 
signally falsified than in the previous truce : they stipulate 
that Amphipolis shall be restored, but it is as far from being 
restored as ever. To make the error still graver and more 
irreparable, Nikias, with the concurrence of Alkibiadfis, con- 
tracts the alliance with Sparta a few months after the peace, 
and gives up the captives, the possession of whom was the only 
hold which Athens still had upon the Spartans. 

We thus have, during the four years succeeding the battle of 
Delium (424-420 b.c.), a series of departures from the con- 
servative policy of Perikifis ; departures, not in the way of 
ambitious over-acquisition, but of languor and unwillingness to 
make efforts even for the recovery of capital losses. Those 
who see no defects in the foreign policy of the democracy, 
e-Kcept those of over-ambition and love of war, pursuant to the 
jests of Aristophanes — overlook altogether these opposite but 
serious blunders of Nikias and the peace party. 

Next comes the ascendency of Alkibiad€s, leading to the riro 
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years’ campaign in Peloponnesus in conjunction with Elis, 
Argos, and Mantineia, and ending in the complete re-establish- 
ment of Lacedsemonian supremacy. Here was a diversion of 
Athenian force from its legitimate purpose of preserving or 
re-establishing the empire, for inland projects which Perikles 
could never have approved. The island of Melos undoubtedly 
fell within his general conceptions of tenable empire for Athens. 
But we may regard it as certain that he would have recom- 
mended no new projects, exposing Athens to the reproach 
of injustice, so long as the lost legitimate possessions in Thrace 
remained unconquered. 

We now come to the expedition against Syracuse. Down to 
that period, the empire of Athens (e.vcept the possessions in 
Thrace) remained undiminished, and-her general power nearly 
as great as it had ever been since 445 b.c. That expedition 
was the one great and fatal departure from the Periklean policy, 
bringing upon Athens an amount of disaster from which she 
never recovered. It was doubtless an error of over-ambition. 
Acquisitions in Sicily, even if made, lay out of the conditions 
of permanent empire for Athens ; and however imposing the 
first effect of success might have been, they would only have 
disseminated her strength, multiplied her enemies, and weakened 
her in all quarters. But though the expedition itself was thus 
indi.sputably ill-advised, and therefore ought to count to the 
discredit of the public judgement at Athens — we are not to 
impute to that public an amount of blame in any way commen- 
surate to the magnitude of the disaster, except in so far as they 
were guilty of unmeasured and unconquerable esteem forNikias. 
Though Perikles would have strenuously opposed the project, 
yet he could not possibly have foreseen the enormous ruin in 
which it would end j nor could such ruin have been brought 
about by any man existing, save Nikias. Even when the 
people committed the aggravated imprudence of sending out 
the second expedition, Demosthenes doubtless assured them that 
he would speedily either take Syracuse orbring back both arma- 
ments, with a fair allowance for the losses inseparable from 
failure ; and so he would have done, if the obstinacy of Nikias had 
permitted. In measuring therefore the extent of misjudgement 
fairly imputable to the Athenians for this ruinous undertaking, 
we must always recollect, that first the failure of the siege, next 
the ruin of the armament, did notarise from intrinsic difficulties 
in the case, but from the personal defects of the commander. 

After the Syracusan disaster, there is no longer any question 
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about adhering to, or departing from the Periklean policy. 
Athens is like Patroklus in the Iliad, after Apollo has stunned 
him by a blow on the back and loosened his armour. Nothing 
but the slackness of her enemies allowed her time for a partial 
recover)', so as to make increased heroism a substitute for 
impaired force, even against doubled and tripled difficulties. 
And the years of struggle which she now went through are 
among the most glorious events in her history. These years 
present many misfortunes, but no serious misjudgement; not 
to mention one peculiarly honourable moment, after the over- 
throw of the Four Hundred. I have in the two preceding 
chapters examined into the blame imputed to the Athenians 
for not accepting the overtures of peace after the battle of 
Kyzikus, and fordismissing Alkibiades after the battle of Notium, 
On both points their conduct has been shown to be justifiable. 
And after all, they were on the point of partially recovering 
themselves in 408 B.a, when the unexpected advent of Cyrus 
set the seal to their destiny. 

The bloodshed after the recapture of Mitylfinfe and Skionfi, 
and still more that which succeeded the capture of Melos, are 
disgraceful to the humanity of Athens, and stand in pointed 
contrast with the treatment of Samos when reconquered by 
PeriklSs. But they did not contribute sensibly to break down 
her power; though, being recollected with aversion after other 
incidents were forgotten, they are alluded to in later times as if 
they had caused the fall of the empire.^ 

1 have thought it important to recall, in this short summary, 
the leading events of the seventy years preceding 405 B.C., in 
order that it may be understood to what degree Adiens was 
politically or prudentially to blame for the great downfall which 
she then underwent. Her downfall bad one great cause — we 
may almost say, one single cause — the Sicilian expedition. 
The empire of Athens both was, and appeared to be, in 
exuberant strength when that expedition was sent forth; 
strength more than sufficient to bear up against all moderate 
faults or moderate misfortunes, such as no government ever 
long escapes. But the catastrophe of Syracuse was something 
■overpassing in terrific calamity all Grecian experience and all 
power of foresight. It was like the Russian campaign of 1812 
to the Emperor Napoleon ; though by no means imputable, in 

^ This I apprehend to have been in the mind ofXenophon — De Reditibus, 
y. 6. ‘'Ernr’, &nSs iyav Si(aaa Ttpocrrartittv ^ v6\is 
•iffrtpiiSri <nis ipXVh &c. 
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an equal degree, to vice in the original project. No Grecian 
power could bear up against such a death-wound; and the 
proloi^ed struggle of Athens, after it, is not the least wonderful 
part of the whole war. 

Nothing in the political history of Greece is so remarkable as 
the Athenian empire ; taking it as it stood in its completeness, 
from about 460-413 b.c. (the date of the Syracusan catastrophe), 
or still more, from 460-434 B.c. (the date when Brasidas made 
his conquests in Thrace). After the Syracusan catastrophe, 
the conditions of the empire were altogether changed ; it was 
irretrievably broken up, though Athens still continued an 
energetic struggle to retain some of the fragments. But if we 
view it as it had stood before that event, during the period of 
its integrity, it is a sight marvellous to contemplate, and its 
working must be pronounced, in my judgement, to have been 
highly beneficial to the Grecian world. No Grecian state 
except Athens could have sufficed to organise such a system, 
or to hold, in partial, though r^ulated, continuous and specific 
communion, so many litde states, each animated with that 
force of political repulsion instinctive in the Grecian mind. 
This was a mighty task, worthy of Athens, and to which no 
state except Athens was competent. We have already seen in 
part, and we shall see still further, how little qualified Sparta 
was to perform it; and we shall have occasion hereafter to 
notice a like fruitless essay on the part of Thebes. 

As in regard to the democracy of Athens generally, so in 
regard to her empire — ^it has been customary with historians 
to take notice of little except the bad side. But my con- 
viction is, and I have shown grounds for it in Chap, xlvii., 
that the empire of Athens was not harsh and oppressive, as 
it is commonly depicted. Under the circumstances of her 
dominion — at a time when the whole transit and commerce 
of the .iEgean was under one maritime system, which e.xcluded 
all irregular force — rvhen Persian ships of war were kept out of 
the waters, and Persian tribute-oflScers away from the seaboard 
— ^Tivhen the disputes inevitable among so many little com- 
munities could be peaceably redressed by the mutual right 
of application to the tribunals at Athens — and when these 
tribunals were also such as to present to sufferers a refuge 
against wrongs done even by individual citizens of Athens 
herself (to use the expression of the oligarchical Phrynichus *) 

■ — the condition of the. maritime Greeks was materially better 
* Thiicyd. viii. 48. 
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than it had been before, or than it will be seen to become 
afterw'ards. Her empire, if it did not inspire attachment, 
certainly provoked no antipathy, among the bulk of the citizens 
of the subject-communities, as is shown by the party-character 
of the revolts against her. If in her imperial character she 
exacted obedience, she also fulfilled duties and ensured pro- 
tection — to a degree incompambly greater than was ever 
realised by Sparta. And even if she had been ever so much 
disposed to cramp the free play of mind and purpose among 
her subjects — a disposition which is noway proved — the very 
circumstances of her otvn democracy, with its open antithesis 
of political parties, universal liberty of speech, and manifold 
individual energy, would do much to prevent the accomplish- 
ment of such an end, and would act as a stimulus to the 
dependent communities even without her own intention. 

Without being insensible either to the faults or to the mis- 
deeds of imperial Athens, I believe that her empire was a great 
comparative benefit, and its extinction a great loss, to her own 
subjects. But still more do I believe it to have been a good, 
looked at with reference to Pan-Hellenic interests. Its main- 
tenance furnished the only possibility of keeping out foreign 
intervention, and leaving the destinies of Greece to depend 
upon native, spontaneous, untrammelled Grecian agencies. 
The downfall of the Athenian empire is the signal for the 
arms and corruption of Persia again to make themselves felt, 
and for the re-enslavement of the Asiatic Greeks under her 
tribute-officers. What is still worse, it leaves the Grecian world 
in a state incapable of repelling any energetic foreign attack, 
and open to the overruling march of "the man of Macedon" 
half a century afterwards. For such was the natural tendency 
of the Grecian world to political nonintegration or disintegration, 
that the rise of the Athenian empire, incorporating so many 
states into one system, is to be regarded as a most extraordinary 
accident. Nothing but the genius, energy, discipline, and 
democracy of Athens, could have brought it about ; nor even 
shej unless favoured and pushed on by a very peculiar train of 
antecedent events. But having once got it, she might perfectly 
well have kept it ; and had she done so, the Hellenic world 
would have remained so organised as to be able to repd foreign 
intervention, either from Susa or from Pella. When we reflect 
how infinitely superior was the Hellenic mind to that of all 
suxtounffing nations and races — how completely its creative 
avencv was stifled, as soon as it came under the Macedonian 
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dictation — and how much more it might i)erhap3 have achieved, 
if it had enjoyed another century or half-century of freedom, 
under the stimulating headship of the most progressive and 
most intellectual of all its separate communities — we shall look 
with double regret on the ruin of the Athenian empire, as 
accelerating, without remedy, the universal ruin of Grecian 
independence, political action, and mental grandeur. 


CHAPTER LXVI 

FROM THE RESTORATION OF THE DEMOCRACY TO THE DEATH 
OF ALKIBIADES 

The period intervening between the defeat of .^Egospotami 
(October 405 b.c.), and the re-establishment of the democracy 
as sanctioned by the convention concluded with Pausanias 
(some time in the summer of 403 b.c.), presents tiro years of 
cruel and multifarious suffering to Athens. For seven years 
before, indeed, ever since the catastrophe at Syracuse she had 
been struggling with hardships — contending against augmented 
hostile force while her own means were cut down in every way 
— crippled at home by the garrison of Dekeleia — stripped to a 
great degree both of her tribute and her foreign trade — and 
beset by the snares of her own oligarchs. In spite of circum- 
stances so adverse, she bad maintained the fight with a 
resolution not less surprising than admirable ; yet not without 
sinking more and more towards impoverishment and exhaustion. 
The defeat of riEgospotami closed the war at once, and transferred 
her from her period of struggle to one of concluding agony. 
Nor is the last word by any means too strong for the reality. 
Of these two years, the first portion was marked by severe 
physical privation, passing by degrees into absolute famine, and 
accompanied by the intolerable sentiment of despair and help- 
lessness against her enemies, after two generations of imperial 
grandeur — ^not without a strong chance of being finally con- 
signed to ruin and individual slavery j while the last portion 
comprised all the tyranny, murders, robberies, and e.xpulsions 
perpetrated by the Thirty, overthrown only by heroic efforts 
of patriotism on the part of the exiles — ^which a fortunate 
change of sentiment, on the part of Fausam'as, and the leadino; 
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members of the Peloponnesiim confederacy, ultimately crowned 
with success. 

After such years of misery, it was an unspeakable relief to 
the Athenian population to regain possession of Athens and 
Attica; to exchange their domestic tyrants for a renovated 
democratical government ; and to see their foreign enemies not 
merely evacuate the country, but even bind themselves by 
treaty to future friendly dealing. In respect of power, indeed, 
Athens was but the shadow of her former self. She had no 
empire, no tribute, no fleet, no fortifications at Peirieus, no 
long walls, not a single fortified place in Attica except the city 
itself. Of all these losses, however, the Athenians probably 
made little account, at least at the first epoch of their re- 
establishment ; so intolerable was the pressure which they had 
just escaped, and so welcome the restitution of comfort, security, 
property, and independence at home. The very excess of 
tyranny committed by the Thirty gave a peculiar zest to the 
recovery of the democracy. In their hands, the oligarchical 
principle (to borrow an expression from Mr. Burke “had 
produced in fact and instantly, tlie grossest of those evils with 
which it tvas pregnant in its nature;” realising the promise of 
that plain-spoken oligarchical oath, which Aristotle mentions as 
having been taken in various oligarchical cities — to contrive 
as much evil as possible to the people.® So much the more 

^ I confess, Gentlemen, that this appears to me as bad in the principle, 
and far worse in the consequences, than an universal suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act. ..... Far from softening the features of such a 
piiuciple, and thereby removing any part of the popular odium or natural 
terrors attending it, I should be sorry that anything frttmed incontradictioH 
to tht spirit of our constitution did not instantly produce in fact, the p-ossest 
of the evils •with which it •was pregnant in its nattcre. It is by lying dormant 
a long time, or being at first very rarely exercised, that arbitrary power 
steals upon a people. On the next unconstitutional act, all the fashionable 
world will be ready to say — Your prophecies are ridiculous, your fears are 
vain, you see how little of the misfortunes which you formerly foreboded is 
come to pass. Thn.<s, by degrees, that artful softening of all arbitrary power, 
the alleged infrequency or narrow extent of its operation, will be received 
as a sort of aphorism — and Mr. Hume will not be singular in telling us that 
the felicity of mankind is no more disturbed by it, than by earthquakes or 
thunder, or the other more unusual accidents of nature.” (Burke, Letter to 
the Sheriffs of Bristol, 1777 : Burke’s Works, vol. lii.p. 146-1x0, oct. edit.) 

* Aristot. Polit. v. 7, 19. Kol H/tir Kaxhovs (aofuu, xal fiovJ^iicra 8, 
Ti &>' 8x<» Kcuehy. 

The complimentary epitaph upon the Thirty, cited in the Scbol. on 
iBschinSs — praising them as having curbed, for a short time, the insolence 
of the accursed Demos of Athens — is in the same spirit : see K. F, Her- 
mann, Staats-AIterthUmer der Griechen, s, 70, note 9. 
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complete was the reaction of sentiment towards the antecedent 
democracy, even in the minds of those who had been before 
discontented with it. To all men, rich and poor, citizens and 
metics, the comparative excellence of the democracy, in respect 
of all the essentials of j;ood government, was now manifest 
With the exception of those who had identified themselves 
with tlie Thirty as partners, partisans, or instruments, there was 
scarcely any one who did not feel that his life and property 
had been far more secure under the former democracy, and 
would become so again if that democracy were revived.^ 

It was the first measure of Thras}bulus and his companions, 
after concluding the treaty with Pausanias and thus re-entering 
the city, to exchange solemn oaths, of amnesty for the past, 
\rith those against whom they bad just been at war. .Similar 
oaths of amnesty were also exchanged with those in Eleusis, 
as soon as that town came into their power. The only persons 
excepted from this amnesty were the Thirty, the Eleven who 
had presided over the execution of all their atrocities, and the 
Ten who had governed in Peirseus. Even these persons were 
not pereraptonly banished : opportunity was olfered to them 
to come in and take their trial of accountability (universal at 
Athens in the case of every magistrate on quitting office) ; so 
that if acquitted, they would enjoy the benefit of the amnesty 
as well as all others.® We know that Eratosthenes, one of the 
Thirty, afterwards returned to Athens j since there remains a 
powerful harangue of Ly.sias invoking justice against him as 
having brought to death I’olemarchus (the brother of Lysias). 
Eratosthenfes was one of the minority of the Thirty who sided 
generally with Theramenfis, and opposed to a considerable 
degree the extreme violences of Kritias — although personally 
concerned in that seizure and execution of the rich metics 
which Theramenfis had resisted, and which was one of the 
grossest misdeeds even of that dark period. He and Pheidon 
— being among the Ten named to succeed the Thirty after the 
death of Kritias, when the remaining members of that deposed 
Board retired to Eleusis — had endeavoured to maintain them- 
selves as a new oligarchy, carrying on war at the same time 
against Eleusis and against the democratical exiles in Feirsus. 
Failing in this, they had retired from the country, at the time 
when the exiles returned, and when the democracy was first 


^ Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 324. Kal 6 pSa> S/iirav rolis ifSpas Ir 
Xpinrif' iiroStl^ayrai rV t/arpoaSoi voKtTtiay, See. 

^ Andolcid^ de Mysterih, s, 90, 
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re-established. But after a certain interval, the intense senti- 
ments of the moment having somewhat subsided, they were 
encouraged by their friends to return, and came back to stand 
their trial of accountability. It was on that occasion that 
Lysias preferred his accusation against Eratosthenes, the result 
of which we do not know, though we see plainly (even from 
the accusatory speech') that the latter had powerful friends to 
stand by him, and that the dikasts manifested considerable 
reluctance to condemn.^ We learn moreo^'er from the same 
speech, that such was the detestation of the Thirty among 
several of the states surrounding Attica, as to cause formal 
decrees for their expulsion or for prohibiting their coming,- 
The sons, even of such among the Thirty as did not return, 
were allowed to remain at Athens, and enjoy their rights of 
citizens unmolested ; ® a moderation rare in Grecian political 
warfare. 

The first public vote of the Athenians, after the conclusion 
of peace with Sparta and the return of the exiles, was to restore 
the former democracy purely and simply, to choose by lot the 
nine Archons and the Senate of Five Hundred, and to elect 
the generals — all as before. It appears that this restoration of 
the preceding constitution was partially opposed by a citizen 
named Phormisius, T,vho, having served with Thrasybulus in 
Peirasus, now moved that the political franchise should for the 
future be restricted to the possessors of land in Attica. His 
proposition was understood to be supported by the Lacedse- 
monians, and was recommended as calculated to make Athens 

' All this may he collected from various passages of the Orat. xii, of 
Lysias. Eratosthenes did not stand alone on his trial, but in conjunctioo 
with other colleagues, though of course (pursuant to the psephism of Kan- 
ndnus) the vote of the dikasts would be taken about each separately — iXXJt 
wopd ’EpBTtMrJfwos «ol rav rovroiit Sliaiv XaiifiAireiv, .... 

^jlS’ diraum n\v tots rpidKoiTa iniBovXivtrt, nafimat lupfire- /iijSi rrit 
vovTovs rapftKK* wdAst, nimaf ii&v abro^s 
(s. 8o, St) : compare s. 36. 

The number of friends prepared to back the defence of Eratosthenis, and 
to obtain his acquittal, chiefly by representing that he had done the least 
mischief of all the Thirty — that all that he had done had been under fear of 
his own life — that he had been the partisan and supporter of Theramen^s, 
whose memory was at that time popular— may be seen in sections 51, 56, 
65, 8y, 88, 91. 

There are evidences also of other accusations brought against the Thirty 
before the senate of Areopagus (Lysias, Or. xi. cont. Theomnest. A. & 31, 
B. s. is). 

* Lysias, Or. xii. cont. Eratosth. s. 36. 

* 1 /emosth. adv. Boeotum de Dote Matem. c. 6, p. rorS. 
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march in better harmony with them. It was presented as a 
compromise between oligarchy and democracy, excluding both 
the poorer freemen and those whose property lay either in 
moveables or in land out of Attica; so that the aggregate 
number of the disfranchised would have been five thousand 
persons. Since Adiens now had lost her fleet and maiitime 
empire, and since the importance of Peiraeus was much curtailed 
not merely by these losses, but by demolition of its separate 
walls and of the long walls — ^Phormisius and others conceived 
the opportunity favourable for striking out the maritime and 
trading multitude from the roll of citizens. Many of these 
men must have been in easy and even opulent circumstances ; 
but the bulk of them were poor; and Phormisius had of 
course at his command the usual arguments, by which it is 
attempted to prove that poor men have no business with 
political judgement or action. But the proposition was rejected ; 
the orator Lysias being among its opponents, and composing 
a speech against it which was either spoken, or intended to be 
spoken, by some eminent citizen in the assembly.^ 

Unfortunately we have only a fragment of the speech remain- 
ing, wherein the proposition is justly criticised as mischievous 
and unseasonable, depriving Athens of a large portion of her 
legitimate strength, patriotism, and harmony, and even of sub- 
stantial men competent to serve as hoplites or horsemen — at a 
moment when she was barely rising from absolute prostratioa 
Never cer^nly was the fallacy which connects political de- 
pravity or incapacity with a poor station, and political virtue or 
judgement with wealth — more conspicuously unmasked than in 
reference to the recent experience of Athens. The remark of 
Thrasybulus was most true ® — that a greater number of atrocities, 
both against person and against property, had been committed 
in a few months by the Thirty, and abetted by the class of 
Horsemen, all rich men — than the poor majority of the Demos 
had sanctioned during two generations of democracy. More- 
over we know, on the authority of a witness unfriendly to the 
democracy, that the poor A&enian citizens, who served on 
shipboard and elsewhere, were exact in obedience to their 
commanders ; while the richer citizens who served as hoplites 
and horsemen and who laid claim to higher individual 
estimation, were far less orderly in the public service.® 

The motion of Phormisius teing rejected, the antecedent 
democracy was restored without qualiiicatioh, together with 

* Dionys. Hal. Jud. de Lysid, c. 32, p. 526; Lysias, Orat.xzxtT.,Bekk 

® Xenoph. Hellen. il 4, 41. ® Xenoph. Hetnor, ill. 5, 19. . 
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the ordinances of Dniko, and the laws, measures, and weights 
of Solon. But on closer inspection, it was found that the 
latter part of the resolution was incompatible with the amnesty 
which had been just sworn. According to the laws of Solon 
and Drako, the perpetrators of enormities under the Thirty had 
rendered themselves guilty, and were open to trial. To escape 
this consequence, a second psephism or decree was passed, on 
the proposition of Tisamenus, to review the laws of Solon and 
Drako, and re-enact them with such additions and amendments 
as might be deemed expedient. Five Hundred citizens had 
just been chosen by the people as Nomothetae or Law-makers, 
at the same time when the Senate of Five Hundred was taken 
by lot : out of these Nomothetse, the senate now chose a select 
few, whose duty it was to consider all propositions for amend- 
ment or addition to the laws of the old democracy, and post 
them up for public inspection before the statues of the Epo- 
nymous Heroes, within the month then running.^ The senate, 
and the entire body of Five Hundred Nomothetse, were then 
to be convened, in order that each might pass in review, 
separately, both the old laws and the new propositions ; the 
Nomothebe being previously sworn to decide righteously. 
While this dLscussion was going on, every private citizen had 
liberty to enter the senate, and to tender his opinion with 
reasons for or against any law. All the laws which should 
thus be approved, (first by the senate, afterwards by the 

^ Andokides de s, 83. 'Ovlvav 8’ hv irpoirS 4 ii {vd/uiv), alSt 

jfpTjj* •J’Oi vonoBirai u«-8 tSi /a'afpatfoi'Tes dy iraifliriv 

'rpis rotis dnsavvptovs, ffKovttv fiov\o/iiv<n Kal ^^apaS^B 6 yTuif toSs 
A pXots iv /£i)W* roiis Si vapaStSo/idy^v^ » 6 fioos SoKtiMCraTu vpSrtpov 

Tl $ov\i} Kal ol voAodtraf at vtyTineSirtoi, oSs ot Sij/tdrat 
ttfi. ovro, iiretSii dfwfUKoo'iv. 

Futtiag together the two sentences in which the Nomothelie are here 
mentions, Ueiske and F, A. Wolf (Frolegom. ad Uemosthen. cont. Leptin. 

E . etoeix.) think that there were two classes of Nomotbeta; ; one class chosen 
y the senate, the other by the people. This appears to me very improbable. 
The persons chosen hy fte senate were invested with no final or dedsive 
function whatever ; they were simply chosen to consider what new proposi- 
tions were fit to be submitted for discussion, and to provide that such 
propodtioris should be publicly made known. Now any persons simply 
invested with this character of a preliminary committee, would not (in my 
judgement) be called Nnmothetm. The reason why the persons here 
mentioned were so c^Ied, was, that they were a portion of the Five 
Hundred Nomothetre, in whom the power of peremptory decision ultimately 
rested. A small committee would naturally be entrusted with this prelim- 
inary duW ; and the members of that small committee were to be chosen 
fy one of the bodies with whom ultimate decision rested, but chosen of 

thi* i«h»T, •' 
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Nomothetai} but no others — were to be handed to the 
magistrates, and inscribed on the walls of the Portico called 
Poekile, for public notoriety, as the future regulators of the city. 
After the laws were promulgated by such public inscription, the 
•Senate of Areopagus was enjoined to take care that they should 
be duly observed and enforced by the magistrates. A pro- 
visional committee of twenty citizens was named, to be gener- 
ally responsible for the city during the time occupied in this 
revision.^ 

As soon as the laws had been revised and publicly inscribed 
in the Poekile punsuant to the above decree, two concluding 
laws were enacted which completed the purpose of the citizens. 

The first of these laws forbade the magistrates to act upon, 
or permit to be acted upon, any law not among those inscribed ; 
and declared that no psephism, either of the senate or of the 
people, should overrule any law.® It renewed also the old 
prohibition (dating from the days of Kleisthenfis and the first 
origin of the democracy), to enact a special law inflicting direct 
hardship upon any individual Athenian apart from the rest, 
unless by the votes of 6000 citizens voting secretly. 

The second of the tw'o laws prescribed, that all the legal 
adjudications and arbitrations which had been passed under 
the antecedent democracy should be held valid and unim- 
peached — but formally aimulled all which had been passed 
under the Tliirty. It further provided that the laws now 
revised and inscribed, should only take effect from the archon- 
ship of Eukleides j that is, from the nomination of archons 
made after the recent return of Thrasybulus and renovation of 
the democracy.® 

* AndokidSs de Mysteriis, g. 81-85. 

* Andokidds de Myster. s. 87. ftipur/ia Si lafih, /ctire PauKiis ykrt 

^/tav (vd^ov), Kvpt^epoy elvaz. 

It seems that the word vifiav ought properly to he inserted here ; see 
Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. c. 23, p. €49. 

Compare a similar use of the phrase — Kvpi^epov flaai — in Demo- 
sthen. cont. Lakiit. c. 9, p. 937. 

* AndokidSs de Myster. & 87. Wesee(fromDemosthen. confc Timokrat. 

* 3 > P- 7*8) that Andi)kid8s has not cited the law ftUly- He has omitted 

these words — Sviaa If W tuv rpzdKavTO, iwpdxfVi ft IDIf i) iT/fiacrlf impa 
elm — these words not having any material connexion with the point at 
which he was aiming. Compare ^schin^s cont. Tmsarch. c. 9. p. aS — 

ierru ravra fi/et/po, Smetp t 4 M t&h rpidKoyra, i) rik rpi BiiAelSou, y at 
Tit SWi) sriinrOTe niairy iydptro jrpoSeirpto. . , 

Tisamenus is probably the same person of whom Lysias ^aks contemptu- 
ously-— Or. XXX. cont. Nikomach. s. 36, 

^ Meier (De Bonis Damnatorum, p. 71) thinks that there is a contradiction 
oeiween the decree proposed by Tisamenus (Andok. de Myst. s. 83), and 
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By these ever-meiiiorable enactments, all acts done prior to 
the nomination of the archon Eukleides and his colleagues (in 
the summer of 403 b.c.) were excluded from serving as grounds 
for criminal process against any citizen. To ensure more fully 
that this should be carried into effect, a special clause was 
added to the oath taken annually by the senators, as well as to 
that taken by the Heliastic dikasts. The senators pledged 
themselves by oath not to receive any impeachment, or give 
effect to any arrest, founded on any fact prior to the archon- 
ship of Eukleides, excepting only against the Thirty and the 
other individuals expressly shut out from the amnesty, and 
now in exile.^ To the oath annually taken by the Heliasts, 
also, ^vas added the clause — “ I will not remember past wrongs, 
nor will I abet any one else who shall remember them ; on the 
contrary, 2 1 will give my vote pursuant to the existing laws : " 

another decree proposed by Diokl&, cited in the Oration of Demostb. cont. 
Timokr. c, 11, p. 713. But there is no real contradiction between the two, 
and the only semblance of contradiaion that is to be found, arises from the 
fact that the law of Diokl^s is not correctly given as it now stands. It 
ought to be read tliu.s — 

AioKXSjs elm, Tolls v6fious Toir vpi Zi)K\eiSoo TtfleWas Siipo/tparfa, koI 
8 <roi 8ir* EuifXrBflu MSsiami, Kol elfflv itaye/faimivot, [iir’ EfiaXciSov] 
Kvpiovs thai- robs Sb fitr' E 4 *\«' 8 iii' rtBivras leat raXonr^v riBsitivoos, Kopims 
stvai iTfii t 9$ 5s iKaorot trsBs), irXipi eX rip srpoa’/fypastrai xp^os 

oorira Set ijixsif- ^ ’Briypdilrat Sd, rots jtey vvv Ksi/idrois rbo ypamuiria rijr 
fiouftis Tpuutorra sintp&v rb Xanr^v, hs tv royxivp ypapijiarsiw, stpor- 
ypapira vapaxp^pa rbo vdpov Kipiov tlyat asrb rfjs ^pipas 5s IriSri. 

_ The words iw'£uKX.v{8au, which stand between brackets in the second 
line, are inserted on my own conjecture ; and I venture to think that any 
one who will read the whole law through and the comments of the orator 
upon it, will see that they are imperatively required to make the sense 
complete. The entire scope and purpose of the law is to regulate clearly 
the time from which each law shaft begin to be valid. 

As the first part of the law reads now, without these words, it has no 
pertinence — ^no bearing on the main purpose contemplated by Diokl^s in the 
second part, nor on the reasonings of Demosthenes afterwards. It is easy 
to understand how the words is-' ESkXs IS av should have dropped out, seeing 
that hr' EiKAsIiov immediately precedes: another error has been in fact 
introduced, by putting iir’ EiKXcdeu in the former case instead of iir’ EiicXsi- 
tou — which error has been corrected by various recent editors, on the 
authority of some MSS. 

The law of Diokl^s, when properly read, fully barmonfses with that of 
Tisamenus. Meier wonders that there is no mention made of the SoKiparla 
yipoiv by the Nomothetce, which is prescribed in the decree of Tisamenus. 
But it tvas not necessary to mention this expressly, since the words 8<ro: 
tirly ivaysypa/tpivoi presuppose the foregone SoKipetaria. 

^ Andokides de Mysteriis, s. 91. xm 06 U^opai obSi imytty^ 

lyexa run stpirepov yeytvripiyuy, srhiiv ray iptvySyruy. 

^ Andoktd. de Mysteriis, s. 91. xeH ob pysiotKoieliiru, oiSi (sc. SM.^ 
pytliruautovyTt) srsirropm, Sb xarh robs Kttpiyous vipoos. 
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which laws proclaimed themselves as only taking effect from 
the archonship of Eukleides. 

A still further precaution was taken to bar all actions for 
redress or damages founded on acts done prior to the archon- 
ship of Eukleides. On the motion of Archinus (the principal 
colleague of I'hrasybulus at Phyle), a law was passed, granting 
leave to any defendant against whom such an action might be 
brought, to plead an exception in bar (or Paragraphe) upon 
the special ground of the amnesty and the legal prescription 
connected with it. The legal effect of this Paragraphe or 
exceptional plea, in Attic procedure, was to increase both the 
chance of failure, and the pecuniary liabilities in case of failure, 
on the part of the plaintiff ; also to better considerably the 
chances of the defendant. This enactment is said to have 
been moved by Archinus, on seeing that some persons were 
beginning to institute actions at law, in spite of the amnesty ; 
and for the better prevention of all such claims.^ 

By such additional enactments, security was taken that the 

This clause does not appear as part of the Heliastic oath given in Demo- 
sthen. cont. Timokrat. c. 36, p. 746. It was extremely significant and 
valuable for the few years immediately succeeding the renovation of the 
democracy. But its value was essentially temporary, and it was doubtless 
dropped within twenty or thirty years wer the period to which it specially 
applied. 

* The Orat. sviii. of Isokratcs — ^Paragraphe cont. Kallimachum — ^rnforms 
us on these points — especially sections 1^. 

Kollimachus had entered an action against the client of Isokratls for 
10,000 drachnue (s. 1 5-17)1 charging him as an accomplice of Patrokl& (the 
Kinc-Archon under the Ten who immediately succeeded the Thirty, prior 
to the return of the exiles), in seizing and confiscating a sum of money 
belonging to Kallimachus. The latter, in commencing this action, was 
under the necessity of paying the fees called prytemeia ; a sum propotlional 
to what was claimed, and amounting to 30 drachmae, when the sum claimed 
was between 1000 and 10,000 drachmae. Suppose that action had gone to 
trial directly, Kallimachus, if he lost his cause, would have to forfeit his 
prytaneia, but he would forfeit no more. Now according to the Faiagiaphd 
permitted by the law of Archinus, the defendant is allowed to make oath 
that the action against him is founded upon a &ct prior to the archonship 
of Eukleidds ; and a cause is then tried first, upon that special issue, upon 
which the defendant is allowed to speak first, before the plaintiE If the 
verdict, on this special issue, is given in fiivourof the defendant, the plaintiff 
is not only disabled from proceeding further with his action, but is con- 
demned besides to pay to the defendwt the forfeit called Epohely ; that is, 
one-sixth part of the sum claimed. But if, on the contraiy, the verdict on the 
special issue be in fiivour of the plaintiff, he is held entitled to proceed fiirther 
with his' original action, and to receive besides at once, firom the plaintiff, 
the like forfeit or epohely. Information on these regulations of procedure 
in the Attic dikasteries may be found in Meier and Schdmann, Attiseber 
I’rozess, p. 647 ; Flatner, Prozess tmd Klaven, vol. i. p. 156-162. 
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proceedings of the courts of justice should be in full conformity 
with the amnesty recently sworn, and that, neither directly nor 
indirectly, should any person be molested for wrongs done 
anterior to Eukleides. And in fact the amnesty was faithfully 
observed ; the re-entering exiles from Peirasus, and the Horse- 
men with other partisans of the Thirty in Athens, blended 
again together into one harmonious and equal democracy. 

Eight years prior to these incidents, we have seen the oli- 
garchical conspiracy of the Four Hundred, for a moment 
successful, and afterwards overthrown; and we have had 
occasion to notice, in reference to that event, the wonderful 
absence of all reactionary violence on the part of the victorious 
people, at a moment of severe provocation for the past and 
extreme apprehension for the future. We noticed that Thucy- 
dides, no friend to the Athenian democracy, selected precisely 
that occasion — on which some manifestation of vindictive im- 
pulse might have been supposed likely and natural — to bestow 
the most unqualified eulogies on their moderate and gentle 
bearing. Had the historian lived to describe the reign of the 
Thirty and the restoration which followed it, we cannot doubt 
that his expressions would have been still warmer and morp 
emphatic in the same sense. Few events in history, either 
ancient or modern, are more astonishing than the behaviour of 
the Athenian people, on recovering their democracy after the 
overthrow of the Tliirty : and when we view it in conjunction with 
the like phenomenon after the deposition of the Four Hundred, 
we see that neither the one nor the other arose from peculiar 
caprice or accident of the moment ; both depended upon per- 
manent attributes of the popular character. If he knew nothing 
else except the events of these two periods, we should be 
warranted in dismissing, on that evidence alone, the string of 
contemptuous predicates, — giddy, irascible, jealous, unjust, 
greedy, &c. — one or other of which Mr. Mitford so frequently 
pronounces, and insinuates even when he does hot pronounce 
them, respecting the Athenian people.^ A people whose habitual 

^ Wadhsmuth — ^who admits into his work, with little or no criticism, 
everything which has ever been said against the Athenian people, and 
indeed a^iinst the Greeks generally— affirms, contrary to all evidence and 
mohahiU^, that the amnes^ was not really observed at Athens. fWachsm. 
Hellen. AJlterth. d>. ix. s. 71, vol. ii. p. 367.) 

The simple and distinct words of Xenophon — coming as they do from the 
month of so venr hostile a witness— are sufficient to refute him- aol 
iftiveiyru tpKmn mV Mi> (unitiHiuehfftiP, tri ««1 vvv dpov rt vaXiTeiayrai, 
kbI rots Spicois i/tutyn 6 Siiiiot (Hellen, ii, 4, 43), 

The passives to which Wachsmutb makes reference do not i . the V it 
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temper and morality merited these epithets, could not have acted 
as the Athenians acted both after the Four Hundred and after 
the Thirty. Particular acts may be found in their history which 
justify severe censure; but as to the permanent elements of 
character, both moral and intellectual, no population in history 
has ever afforded stronger evidence than the Athenians on these 
two memorable occasions. 

If we follow the acts of the Thirty, we shall see that the 
Horsemen and the privileged Three Thousand hoplites in the 
city had made themselves partisans in every species of flagitious 
crime which could possibly be imagined to exasperate the feel- 
ings of the exiles. The latter on returning saw before them 
men who had handed in their relations to be put to death 
without trial — who had seized upon and enjoyed their property 
— who had expelled them all from the city, and a large portion 
of them even from Attica — and who had held themselves in 
mastery not merely by the overthrow of the constitution, but 
also by inviting and subsidising foreign guards. Such atrocities, 
conceived and ordered by the Thirty, had been executed by the 
aid, and for the joint benefit (as IWtias justly remarked of 
those occupants of the city whom the exiles found on returning. 
Now Thrasybulus, Anytus, and the rest of these exiles, saw 
their property all pillaged and appropriated by others during 
the few months of their absence : we may presume that then- 
lands — which had probably not been sold, but granted to 
individual members or partisans of the Thirty ^ — were restored 
to them ; but the moveable property could not be reclaimed, 
and the losses to which they remained subject were prodigious. 

establish his point. Even if actions at law or accosatioDS had been hiooght, 
in violation of the amnes^, this would not prove that the people violated 
it ; unless we also Itnew that the dikastety 1^ affirmed those actions. Bot 
he does not refer to any actions or accusations preferred on any such 
ground. He only notices some cases in which, accusation being preferred 
on grounds subsequent to EukleidSs, the accuser makes allumon in his 
roeech to other matters anterior to Eukleidds. Now every speaker beitne 
the Athenian dikastery thinks himself entitled to call up bmore the dikasts 
the whole past life offals opponent, in the way of analogous evidence going 
to attest the general character of the latter, good or For example, the 
accuser of Sokratfis mentions, as a point going to impeach the general 
character of Sokrat^, that he had be^ the teacher of Ktidas ; wwe the 
philosopher in his defence alludes to his own resolution and virtue as Pty- 
tanis in the assembly by which the generals were condemned after the battle 
of Arginuste. Both these ailusions come out as evidences to general 
character. 

^ Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 9. ’ 

^ Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 1. ijyoy SI in ray (ol rpcdKityra} fy' airal 

Kal 0/ ToSi rovTov iypolis I’xeiei'. 
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The men who had caused and profited by these losses ^ — often 
with great brutality towards the wives and families of the exiles, 
as we know by the case of the orator Lysias — ^were now at 
Athens, all individually well known to the suflerers. In like 
manner, the sons aird brothers of Leon and the other victims 
of the Thirty, saw before them the very citizens by whose hands 
their innocent relatives had been consigned without trial to 
prison and execution." The amount of wrong suffered had 
been infinitely greater than in the time of the Four Hundred, 
and the provocation, on every ground public and private, 
violent to a degree never exceeded in history. Yet with all 
this sting fresh in their bosoms, we find the victorious multi- 
tude, on the latter occasion as well as on the former, burying 
the past in an indiscriminate amnesty, and anxious only for the 
future harmonious march of the renovated and all-comprehensive 
democracy. We see the sentiment of commonwealth in the 
Demos, twice contrasted with the sentiment of faction in an 
ascendent oligarchy j ^ twice triumphant over the strongest 
countermotives, over the most bitter recollections of wrongful 
murder and spoliation, over all that passionate rush of reaction- 
ary appetite which characterises the moment of political restora- 
tion. “ Bloody will be the reign of that king who comes back 
to his kingdom from exile" — says the Latin poet: bloody 
indeed had been the rule of Kritias and those oligarchs who 
had just come back from exile : “harsh is a Demos (observes 

* IsokratSs coat. Kallimach. Or. zviii. s. 30. 

fkfv koI ‘'Ajwo j, fiiyiirToy nh> tSvyi/uvoi rav 4y ird Aei, mWay 
ii itttffvtimitiyot xpij/ufrui’, cfScfrci Sc robs iwoypiil/ayray, i/iar oi roK/iaaiy 
airrois ttnas oiSi nvitaiKOKfiv, e{ kbI crepl TSy ilAAar puiWov 

(Tepuv Myay^ai SuaepdrTetfSai, odv wtpl ye ray 4y rats ffvyBiiKats Jirov 
SxEiv rote iKKots a^teviriy. 

On the other hand, the young AlkibiadSs (in the Orat. zvi. of Isokratls, 
De Bigis, s. 56) is made to talk about others recovering their property — rSu 
&\\aiy MiuCapLiyeiy t 4 i ouatas. My statement in the text reconciles these 
two. The young Alkibiadds goes on to state that the people had passed a 
vote to grant compensation to him for the confiscation of his father’s pro- 
perty, but that the power of his enemies had disappointed him of it. We 
mity well doubt whether such vote ever really passed. 

It appears however that Batrachns, one of the chief informers who 
brought in victims for the Thirty, thon|^t it prudent to live afterwards out 
of Attica (Lysias cont. Andokid. Or. in. s. 46), though he would have been 
legally protected by the amnesty. 

3 AndokidSs de Mysteriis, s. 94 - MfAijTor S’ aZ ovravl lariyayev iirl rSy 
TpidKOvra tUaina, &s iueie Saravres tart, teal aaiSavey SkcTvos SKpiros .... 
W4\7iToy rolvw roTs erata\ roTt rav tiiovros oix fart ^6yav Sidyeiv, gn roTs 
yg/uu Set for’ EijcAcfSou Sp^owoi' Sirel Ss ye oix iir'iyayey, ouS’ 

aSrSr 4uni>^eu 

• Tbucyd. vt 39. Sijjuov, (b/my &yo(tdaSm, iKiyapxtay Si jufpos. 
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^schylus) which has just got clear of misery.” ^ But the 
x'Vthenian Demos, on coming back from Peiraeus, exhibited the 
rare phaenomenon of a restoration after cruel wrong sufFered, 
sacrificing all the strong impulse of retaliation to a generous 
and deliberate regard for the future march of the commonwealth. 
Thucydides remarks that the moderation of political antipathy 
which prevailed at Athens after the victory of the people over 
the Four Hundred, was the main cause which revived Athens 
from her great public depression and danger.® Much more 
forcibly does this remark apply to the restoration after the 
Thirty, when the public condition of Athens was at the lowest 
depth of abasement, from which nothing could have rescued 
her except such exemplary wisdom and patriotism on the part 
of her victorious Demos. Nothing short of this could have 
enabled her to accomplish that partial resurrection — into an 
independent and powerful single state, though shorn of her 
imperial pow'er — ^which will furnish material for the subsequent 
portion of our history. 

While we note the memorable resolution of the Athenian 
people to forget that which could not be remembered without 
ruin to the future march of the democracy — we must at the 
same time observe that which they took special pains to pre- 
serve from being forgotten. They formally recognised all thq 
adjudged cases and all the rights of property as existing under 
the democracy anterior to the Thirty. “You pronounced, 
fellow-citizens (says Andokides), that all the judicial verdicts 
and all the decisions of arbitrators passed under the democracy 
should remain valid ; in order that there might be no abolition 
of debts, no reversal of prwate rights, but that every man might 
have the means of enforcing contracts due to him by others.” ® 
If the Athenian people had been animated by that avidity to 
despoil the rich, and that subjection to the passion of the 
moment, which Mr. Mitford imputes to them in so many chap- 
ters of his history — neither motive nor opportunity was now 
wanting for wholesale confiscation; of which the rich them- 
selves, during the dominion of the Thirty, bad set abundant 
example. The amnesty as to political wrong, and the indelible 

> ^scbylus. Sept, ad Thebas, v. 1047— 

yt /itfproi Silfiof Koucdt 

® Thucyde viii* 97. 

^ Andokides de Mysteriis, s. 88. Th$ fih BIkos, £ &vBpiss, xol 9^$ Btairas 
iirotitraT€ tevpias tlyat, iv B'l^fiOKpaToufi^ Tp ir({\cx Brus, 

^^S»y BsKoHoiral ilw BiKat iofiBiKoi yivoiVTOt r&y iBintP 

trvit 0 a\atay at 
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memory as to the rights of property, stand alike conspicuous as- 
evidences of the real character of the Athenian Demos. 

If we wanted any further proof of their capacity of taking 
the largest and soundest views on a difficult political situation, 
we should find it in another of their measures at this critical 
period. The Ten who had succeeded to the oligarchical 
presidency of Athens after the death of Kritias and the 
expulsion of the Thirty, had borrowed from Sparta the sum 
of one hundred talents, for the express purpose of making war 
on the exiles in Peirmus. After the peace, it was necessary 
that such sum should be repaid, and some persons proposed 
that recourse should be had to the property of those individuals 
and that party who had borrowed the money. The apparent 
equity of the proposition was doubtless felt with peculiar force 
at a time when the public treasury was in the extreme of 
poverty. But nevertheless both the democratical leaders and 
the people decidedly opposed it, resolving to recognise the 
debt as a public charge ; in which capacity it was afterwards 
liquidated, after some delay arising from an unsupplied 
treasury.' 

All that was required from the Horsemen or Knights who 
had been active in the service of the Thirty, was that they 
should repay the sums which had been advanced to them by 
the latter as outfit. Such advance to the Horsemen, subject 
to subsequent repayment, and seemingly distinct from the 
regular military pay — appears to have been customary practice 
under the previous democracy ; * but we may easily believe that 
the Thirty had carried it to an abusive excess, in their amdefy 
to enlist or stimulate partisans — ^when we recollect that they 
resorted to means more nefarious for the same end. There 
were of course great individual differences among these Knights, 
as to the degree in which each had lent himself to the misdeeds 

' IsokratSs, Areopagit. Or. vii. s. 77 ; Demosth. cont. Leptin. c. s, 
p. 460. 

* pto_ Mantitheo, Or. xvi. s. 6-8. I accept substantially the 

pplanation which Harpokration and Photius give of the word Kirritrrwif, 
in spite of the objections taken to it Iw M. Boeckh, which appear to me not 
founded upon any adequate ground. 1 cannot but think that Keiske is i%ht 
in distinguishing Kvr&itrurts from the pay — luviis. 

See Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, b. ii. sect. 19, p. 250. In the 
Appendix to this work (which is not translated into English along with the 
WOK itself) he further gives the Fragment of an Inscription which he considers 
to bcM upon this resumption of Kordarairit from the Horsemen or flights 
smer Ae Thirty. But the Fragment is so very imperfect, that nothing can 

affirmed with any certainty concerning it; see the Staatdiaudi. det 
Atboier, Appendix, vbi. ii, pp. 207, 20C 
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of the oligarchy. Even the most guilty of them were not 
molested, and they were sent four years afterwards to serve 
with Agcsilaus in Asia, at a time when the Lacedsemonians 
required from Athens a contingent of cavalry;^ the Demos 
being well-pleased to be able to provide for them an honour- 
able foreign service. But the general body of Knights suffered 
so little disadvantage from the recollection of the Thirty, that 
many of them in after-days became senators, generals, hipparchs, 
and occupants of other considerable posts in the state.^ 
Although fhe decree of Tisamenus — prescribing a revision 
of the laws without delay, and directing that the laws when 
so revised should be posted up for public view, to form the 
sole and exclusive guide of the Dikasteries — had been passed 
immediately after the return from Peirmus and the confirmation 
of the amnesty, yet it appears that considerable delay took 
place before such enactment was carried into full effect. A 
person named Nikomachus, being charged with the duty, 
stands accused of having performed it tardily as well as 
corruptly. He as well as Tisamenus ® was a scribe or secretary ; 
under which name were included a class of paid oflScers, highly 
important in the detail of business at Athens, though seemingly 
men of low birth, and looked upon as filling a subordinate 
station, open to sneers from unfriendly orators. The boards, 
the magistrates, and the public bodies were so frequently 
changed at Athens, that the continuity of public business could 
only have been maintained by paid secretaries of this character, 
who devoted themselves constantly to the duty.* 

^ Xenoph. Hellen. iii. l, 4. 

s Lysias, Or. xvi, pro Mantitheo, s. 9, 10; Lysias, coat Evaodr. Or. 
xxvi. s. ai-35. 

We see firom this latter oration (s. 26) that Thra^bnlas helped some of 
the chief persons, who had been in fhe dty and bad resisted the retam of 
the exiles, to get over the difficulties of the Dokimasy (or examination into 
character, previously to being admitted to take ^ssession of any office, to 
which a man had been either elected or drawn by lot) in after-years. He 
moke in &vour of Evander, in order that the latter might be accepted as 
I^g-Archon. 

* I presume confidently that Tisamenus the scribe, mentioned in Lysias 
cont. Hikomach. s. 3^^ is the same person as Tisamaius named in 
Andokidfis de Mysteriu (s. 83) as the proposer of the memotalde 
psephism. 

* See M, Boeckh’s Public Economy of Athens, h. ii c. 8, p. 186, Eng. 
Tr., for a summary of all that is known respecting these yfe/tfimriis at 
secretaries. ' 

The expression in Lysias cont. Nikomach. s. 38— '8r( ihnyfU/ifitrtPirat 
oiK 8li riy aMy ipxS airp — ^is correctly explamed ly M., 

Boeckh as having a very restricted meaning, and as only applyinrr to fwb, 
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Nikomachus had been named, during the democracy 
anterior to the Thirty, for the purpose of preparing a fair 
transcript, and of posting up afresh (probably in clearer 
characters and in a place more convenient for public view) the 
old laws of Solon. We can well understand that the renovated 
demncratical feeling — which burst out after the expulsion of 
the Four Hundred and dictated the vehement psephism of 
Demophantus — might naturally also produce such a com- 
mission as this, for which Nikomachus, both as one of the 
public scribes or secretaries, and as an able speaker,^ was a 
suitable person. His accuser (for whom Lysias composed his 
thirtieth oration now remaining) denounces him as having not 
only designedly lingered in the business, for the purpose of 
prolonging the period of remuneration — but even as having 
corruptly tampered with the old laws, by new interpolations 
as well as by omissions. How far such charges may have 
been merited, we have no means of judging ; but even assum- 
ing Nikomachus to have been both honest and diligent, he 
would find no small difficulty in properly discharging his duty 
of Anagrapheus ® or “Writer-up” of all the old laws of Athens, 
from Solon doraward. Both the phraseology of these old 
laws and the alphabet in which they were written, were in 
many cases antiquated and obsolete ;® while there were doubt- 
less also cases in which one law was at variance, wholly or 
partially, with another. Now such contradictions and archaisms 
would be likely to prove offensive, if set up in a fresh place 
and with clean, new charactere; yet Nikomachus had no 
authority to make the smallest alteration, and might naturally 
therefore be tardy in a commission which did not promise 
much credit to him in its result. 

These remarks tend to show that the necessity of a fresh 
collection and publication (if we may use that word) of the 
laws, had been felt prior to the time of the Thirty, But such 

successive years. And I think we may doubt whether in practice it was 
rigidly adhered to } though it is possible to suppose that these secretaries 
alternated among dieraselves from one board or office to another. Their 
great usefulness consisted in the fact, that thw were constantly in the 
service, and thus kept up the continuous march of the details. 

^ L}reias, Or. xss. cont. Nikomach. s. 32. 

® Lysias, Or. xxx. cont. Nikomach. s. 33. Wachsmulh calls him 
cnoneously Antigrapheos instead of Anagrapbeus (Hellen. Altcrth. vol. iL 
ix. p. 269), 

It seems by Oral, vii of Lysias (s. 20, 36, 39) that Nikomachus vras at 
enmity with various persons who employed Lysias as their logograph or 
speech-writer. 

* Lvsias, Or, x. conb Tbeomnest. A s. 16-20. 
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a project could hardly be realised without at the same lime 
revising the laws, as a body, removing all flagrant contra- 
dictions, and rectifying what might glaringly displease the 
age either in substance or in style. Now the psephism of 
Tisamenus, one of the first measures of the renewed democracy 
after the Thirty, both prescribed such revision and set in 
motion a revising body; but an additional decree was now 
proposed and carried by Archinus, relative to the alphabet in 
which the revised laws should be drawn up. The Ionic 
alphabet — that is, the full Greek alphabet of twenty-four 
letters, as now written and printed — had been in use at Athens 
universally, for a considerable time, apparently for two genera- 
tions; but from tenacious adherence to ancient custom, the 
laws had still continued to be consigned to writing in the old 
Attic alphabet of only sixteen or eighteen letters. It was now 
ordained that this scanty alphabet should be discontinued, 
and that the revised laws, as well as all future public acts, 
should be written up in the full Ionic alphabet^ 

Partly through this important reform, partly through the 
revising body, partly through the agency of Nikomachus, who 
was still continued as Anagrapheus — the revision, inscription, 
and publication of the laws in their new alphabet was at 
length completed. But it seems to have taken two years to 
perform — or at least two years elapsed before Nikomachus 
went through his trial of accountability.® He appears to have 
made various new propositions of his own, which were among 
those adopted by the Nomothetee : for these his accuser attacks 
him, on the trial of accountability, as well as on the still 
graver allegation of having corruptly falsified the decisions 
of that body — writing up what they had not sanctioned, or 
suppressing that which they had sanctioned.® 

The archonship of Eukleidfi^ succeeding immediately to the 
Anarchy, (as the archonship of Pythoddrus, or the period 
of the Thirty, was denominated,) became thus a cardinal point 
or epoch in Athenian history. We cannot doubt that the laws 

> See Taylor, Vit. Ljraiae, pp. 53, 54 } Fraii2, Element. EpigrapWcfi Gnec, 
Introd. p. 18-24. 

^ Lysias, cont. Nikom. s. 3. His employment had lasted six years alto- 
gether ; four years before the Thirty — two yearn after them— s. 7. At least 
this seems the sense of the orator. 

3 I presnme this to be the sense of s. 21 of the Otadon of Lysias against 
him — el piiir yj/iovs MOiiy erepl rSt iyaypa^^t, &c, s also s. 33-45 — 
rapaKa\oO/tey iy rf ypliret rtfutpeivSai robs ri/y i/ter^pay yofto$enay 
iufiavtibyras, &c. 

The tenor of the oration, however, is nnfortonatelv obscure. 
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came forth out of this revision considerably modified, though 
unhappily we possess no particulars on the subject. We learn 
that the political franchise was, on the proposition of Aristo- 
phon, so far restricted for the future, that no person could be a 
citizen by birth except the son of citizen parents on both sides ; 
whereas previously, it had been sufficient if the father alone was 
a citizen.^ The rhetor Lysias, by station a metic, had not only 
suffered great loss, narrowly escaping death from the Thirty 
(who actually put to death his brother Polemarcbus) — but had 
contributed a large sum to assist the armed efforts of the exiles 
under Thrasybulus in Peirseus. As a reward and compensa- 
tion for such antecedents, the latter proposed that the franchise 
of citizen should be conferred upon him j but we are told that 
this decree, though adopted by the people, was afterwards 
indicted by Archinus as illegal or informal, and cancelled. 
Lysias, thus disappointed of the citizenship, passed the re- 
mainder of his life as an Isoteles, or non-freeman on the best 
condition, exempt from the peculiar burdens upon the class of 
metics.* 

Such refusal of citizenship to an eminent man like Lysias, 
who had both acted and suffered in the cause of the demo- 
cracy, when combined with the decree of Aristophon above 
noticed, implies a degree of augmented strictness which we can 
only partiaUy explain. It rras not merely the renewal of her 
democracy for which Athens bad now to provide. She bad 
also to accommodate her legislation and administration to her 
future march as an isolated state, without empire or foreign 
dependencies. For this purpose material changes must have 
been required: among others, we know that the Board of 
Hellenotamis (origmally named for the collection and manage- 
ment of the tribute at Delos, but attracting to themselves 
gradually more extended functions, until they became ultimately, 
immediately before the Thirty, the general paymasters of the 
state) was discontinued, and such among its duties as did not 
pass away along with the loss of the foreign empire, were trans- 
ferred to two new officers — the treasurer at war, and the 
manager of the ThedrUcon, or religious festival-fund.® 

Respecting these two new departments, the latter of which 
especially became so much extended as to comprise most of 

' Isaeus, Or, viii. De Kiron. Sort. s. 6r 5 Demosthen. cent. Eubolid. c. 
10, p, 1307. 

* Flotarch, Vit. X. Oratt (Lysias) p. 836 ; Twior, Vit. Lysise, p. 53. 

* See respecting this change Boeckh, Public Econ. of Athens, iL 7, p. 
180 stg., £n<'. Tr. 
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the disbursements of a peace-establishment, I shall speak more 
fully hereafter ; at present I only notice them as manifestations 
of the large change in Athenian administration consequent 
upon the loss of the empire. There were doubtless many 
other changes arising from the same cause, though we do not 
know them in detail ; and I incline to number among such the 
alteration above noticed respecting the right of citizenship. 
While the Athenian empire lasted, the citizens of Athens were 
spread over the ./Egean in every sort of capacity — as settlers, 
merchants, navigators, soldiers, &c., which must have tended 
materially to encourage intermarriages between them and the 
women of other Grecian insular states. Indeed we are even 
told that an express permission of connubium with Athenians 
was granted to the inhabitants of Euboea’ — a fact (noticed 
by Lysias) of some moment in illustrating the tendency of the 
Athenian empire to multiply family ties between Athens and 
the allied cities. Now, according to the law which prevailed 
before Eukleidfis, the son of every such marriage was by birth 
an Athenian citizen; an arrangement at that time useful to 
Athens, as strengthening the bonds of her empire*-and emi- 
nently useful in a larger point of view, among the causes of 
Pan-Hellenic sympathy. But when Athens was deprived both 
of her empire and her fleet, and confined within the limits of 
Attica — there no longer remained any motive to continue such 
a regulation, so that the exclusive city-feeling, instinctive in the 
Grecian mind, again became predominant. Such is perhaps 
the explanation of the newrestrictivelawproposed byAristophon, 
Thrasybulus and the gallant handful of exiles who had first 
seized Phylfi, received no larger reward than looo drachmae for 
a coinmon sacrifice and votive offering, together with wreaths 
of olive as a token of gratitude from their countrymen.® The 
debt which Athens owed to Thrasybulus was indeed such 
as could not be liquidated by money. To his individual 
patriotism, in great degree, we may ascribe not only the 
restoration of the democracy, but its good behaviour when 
restored. How different would have been the consequences of 
the restoration and the conduct of the people, had the event 
been brought about by a man like Alkibiadfis, applying great 
abilities principally to the furtherance of his own cupidity and 
power ! 

’ Lysias, Fiagm. Or. zxxiv. De non dlssolrendARepoblicfl, s. 3— Aaxi 

ml iriyafdaji hmiabittia, &C. 

® j£scbia&, cont, Ktesiphon. c. 62, p. 437 ; Comd. Nepos, ThrasybuL 
c. 4. 
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At the restoration (if the democracy, however, Alkibiades 
was already no more. Shortly after the catastrophe at Aigos- 
potami, he had sought shelter in the satrapy of Pharnabazus, 
no longer thinking himself safe from Lacedcemonian persecution 
in his forts on the Thracian Chersonese. He carried with him 
a good deal of property, though he left still more behind him 
in these forts ; how acquired, we do not know. But having 
crossed apparently to Asia by the Bosporus, he was plundered 
by the Thracians in Bithynia, and incurred much loss before he 
could reach Pharnabazus in Phrj’gia, Renewing the tie of 
personal hospitality which he had contracted with Pharnabazus 
four years before,* he now solicited from the satrap a safe 
conduct up to Susa. The Athenian envoys — whom Pharna- 
bazus, after his former pacification with Alkibiadfis in 40S E.c., 
had engaged to escort to Susa, but had been compelleci by the 
mandate of €3^03 to detain as prisoners — were just now 
released from their three j’ears’ detention, and enabled to come 
down to the Propontis and Alkibiades, by whom this mission 
had originally been projected, tried to prevail on the satrap to 
perform the promise which he had originally given, but had not 
been able to fulfil. The hopes of the sanguine exile, reverting 
back to the history of Themistoklfis, led him to anticipate the 
same success at Susa as had fallen to the lot of the latter; nor 
was the design impracticable, to one whose ability was univer- 
sally renowned, and who had already acted as minister to 
Tissaphernes. 

The court of Susa was at this time in a peculiar position. 
King Darius Nothus, having recently died, had been succeeded 
by bis eldest son Artaxerxes Mnemon ; ® but the younger son 
Cyrus, whom Darius had sent for during his last illness, tried 
after the death of the latter to supplant Artaxerxes in the 
succession — or at least was suspected of so trjing. Being 
seized and about to be slain, the queen-mother Parysatis pre- 
vailed upon Artaxerxes to pardon him, and send him a gain 
down to his satrapy along the coast of Ionia, where he laboured 
strenuously, though secretly, to acquire the means of dethron- 
ing his brother j a memorable attempt, of which I shall speak 
more fully hereafter. But his schemes, though carefully masked, 
(Bd not escape the observation of Alkibiadfes, who wished to 
make a merit of revealing them at Susa, and to become the 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i. 3, ra. rt xa%yhp HfKiiy Kal ifilj '■r(irT«ts 

ivoiovfro, 

* Xenoph. Hellen, i. 4, 7. 

* Xenoph. Anab, L l j Diodor, xiiu loS. 
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instrument of defeating them. He communicated his suspicions 
as well as his purpose to Pharnabazus; whom he tried to 
awaken by alarm of danger to the empire, in order tlrat he 
might thus get himself forwarded to Susa as informant and 
auxiliary. 

Fhornabazus was already jealous and unfriendly in spirit 
towards Lysander and the Lacedaemonians (of which we shall 
soon see plain evidence) — and perliaps towards Cyrus also, 
since such were the habitual relations of neighbouring satraps 
in the Persian empire. But the Lacedaemonians and Cyrus 
were now all-powerful on the Asiatic coast, so that he probably 
did not dare to exasperate them, by identifying himself with a 
mission so hostile, and an enemy so dangerous, to both. 
Accordingly he refused compliance with the request of 
Alkibiades ; granting him nevertheless permission to live in 
Phry^a, and even assigning to him a revenue. But the objects 
at which the exile was aiming soon became more or less fully 
divulged, to those against whom they were intended. His 
restless character, enterprise, and capacity, were so well known 
as to raise exaggerated fears as well as exaggerated hopes. Not 
merely Cyrus— but the Lacedaemonians, closely allied with 
Cyrus — and the Dekarchies, whom Lysander had set up in the 
Asiatic Grecian cities, and who held their power only through 
Lacedaemonian support — all were uneasy at the prospect of 
seeing Alkibiadds again in action and command, amidst so 
many unsettled elements. Nor can we doubt that the exiles 
whom these Dekarchies had banished, and the disaffected 
citizens who remained at home under their government in fear 
of banishment or death, kept up correspondence with him, and 
looked to him as a probable liberator. Moreover the Sf^an 
king Agis still retained the same personal antipathy ^inst 
him, which had already (some years before) procured the order 
to be despatched, from Sparta to Asia, to assassinate him. 
Here are elements enough, of hostili^, vengeance, and 
apprehension, afloat agmnst AlkibiadSs— without believing the 
story of Plutarch, that Kritias and the Thirty sent to apprise 
Lysander that the oligarchy at Athens could not stand, so long 
as AlkibiadSs was alive. The truth is, that though the Thirty 
had included him in the list of exiles,^ they had much less 
to dread from his assaults or plots, in Attica, than the Lysan- 
diian Dekarchies in the cities of Asia. Moreover his name was 
not popular. even among the Athenian democrats, as will be 
shown hereafter when we come to recount the trial of Sokrat^. 

^ Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 42 } IsokmtSs, Or. xvi De Bwis, s. 46, 
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Probably therefore the alleged intervention of Kritias and the 
Thirty, to procure the murder of Alkibiades, is a fiction of the 
subsequent encomiasts of the latter at Athens, in order to create 
for him claims to esteem as a friend and fellow-sufferer with 
the democracy. 

A special despatch (or Skyta!6) was sent out by the Spartan 
authorities to Lysander in Asia, enjoining him to procure that 
Alldbiades should be put to death. Accordingly Lysander 
communicated this order to Phamabazus, within whose satrapy 
Alkibiadfis was residing, and requested that it might be put in 
execution. The whole character of Phamabazus shows that he 
would not perpetrate such a deed, towards a man with whom 
he had contracted ties of hospitality, without sincere reluctance 
and great pressure from without; especially as it would have 
been easy for him to connive underhand at the escape of the 
intended victim. We may therefore be sure that it was Cyrus, 
who, informed of the revelations contemplated by Alkibiades, 
enforced the requisition of Lysander; and that the joint 
demand of the two was too formidable even to be evaded, 
much less openly disobeyed. Accordingly Phamabazus 
despatched his brother Magaeus and his unde Sisamithres, 
with a band of armed men, to assassinate Alkibiades in the 
Phrygian village where he was residing. These men, not 
daring to force their way into his house, surrounded it and set 
it on fire. Yet Alkibiades, having contrived to extinguish the 
flames, mshed out upon his assailants with a dagger in his 
right hand, and a cloak wrapped round his left to serve as a 
shield. None of them dared to come near him; but they 
poured upon him showers of darts and arrows until he perished, 
undefended as he was either by shield or by armour. A female 
companion with whom he lived — Timandra — ^wrapped up his 
body in garments of her own, and performed towards it all the 
last affectionate solemnities.-^ 

Such was the deed which Cyrus and the Lacedsemonians did 
not scruple to enjoin, nor the uncle and brother of a Persian 
satrap to execute; and by which this celebrated Athenian 
perished before he had attained the age of fifty. Had he 

^ I put together what seems to me the most probable account of the death 
of Alkibiades from Plutarch, Alldb. c. 38, 39 ; Diodorus, xiv. ii (who 
cites Bphonts, compare Ephor, Fragm. 126, ed. Didot) ; Cornelius Nepos, 
Alkibiad. c. ro ; Justin, v. 8 ; Isokrates, Or. zvi. De Eigis, 5. 30. 

There were e-vidently different stories, about the antecedent causes and 
drcumstonces, among which a selection must be made. The extreme per- 
fidy ascribed by Ephorus to Phamabazus appears to me not at all in the 
character of that satrap. 
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lived, vre cannot doubt that he would again have played some 
conspicuous part — for neither his temper nor his abilities would 
have allowed him to rema-'n in tire shade — but whether to the 
advantage of Athens or not is more questionable. Certain it 
is, that taking his life throughout, the good which he did to 
her bore no proportion to the far greater evil. Of the disastrous 
Sicilian expedition, he was more the cause than any other 
individual; though that enterprise cannot properly be said 
to have been caused by any individual : it emanated rather 
from a national impulse. Having first, as a counsellor, con- 
tributed moie than any other man to plunge the Athenians 
into this imprudent adventure, he next, as an exile, contributed 
more than any other man (except Nikias) to turn that adventure 
into ruin, and the consequences of it into still greater ruin. 
Without him, Gylippus would not have been sent to Syracuse — 
Dekeleia would not have been fortified — Chios and Miletus 
would not have revolted — the oligarchical conspiracy of the 
Four Hundred would not have been originated. Nor can it 
be said that his first three years of political action as Athenian 
leader, in a speculation peculiarly his own — the alliance with 
Argos, and the campaigns in Peloponnesus — proved in any 
way advantageous to his country. On the contrary, by playing 
an offensive game where he had hardly sufficient force for a 
defensive, he enabled the Lacedcemonians completely to recover 
their injured reputation and ascendency through the important 
victory of Mantineia. The period of his life really serviceable 
to his country, and really glorious to himself, was that of three 
years ending with his return to Athens in 407 b.c. The results 
of these three years of success were frustrated by the unexpected 
coming down of Cyrus as satrap : but just at the moment when 
it behoved AlkibiadSs to put forth a higher measure of excel- 
lence, in order to realise ms own promises in the face of this 
new obstacle — at that critical moment we find him spoiled by 
the unexpected welcome which had recently greeted him at 
Athens, and falling miserably short even of the former merit 
whereby that welcome had been earned. 

If from his achievements we turn to his dispositions, his 
ends, and his means — ^there are few characters in Grecian 
history who present so little to esteem, whether we look at him 
as a public or as a private man. His ends are those of 
exorbitant ambition and vanity ; his means rapacious as well 
as reckless, from his first dealing with Sparta and the Spartan 
envoys, down to the end of his career. The manoeuvres 
whereby his political enemies first procured his exile were 
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indeed base and guilty in a high degree. But we must recollect 
that if his enemies were more numerous and violent than those 
of any other politician in Athens, the generating seed was sown 
by his own overweening insolence, and contempt of restraints, 
legal as well as social. 

On the other hand, he was never once defeated either by 
land or sea. In courage, in ability, in enterprise, in power of 
dealing with new men and new situations, he was never 
wanting; qualities, which, combined with his high birth, 
wealth, and personal accomplishments, sufHced to render him 
for the time the first man in every successive party which 
he espoused — ^Athenian, Spartan, or Persian — oligarchical or 
democratical. But to none of them did he ever inspire any 
lasting confidence; all successively threw him off. On the 
whole, we shall find few men in whom eminent capacities for 
action and command are so thoroughly marred by an assemblage 
of bad moral qualities as AlkibiadSs.^ 


CHAPTER LXVII 

THE DRAMA — ^RHETORIC AND DIALECTICS — THE SOPHISTS 

Respecting the political history of Athens during the few 
years immediately succeeding the restoration of the democracy, 
we have unfortunately little or no information. But in the 
spring of 399 b.c., between three and four years after the 
beginning of the archonsbip of EukleidSs, an event happened 
of paramount interest to the intellectual public of Greece as 

^ Comelios Nepos stys (Alcib. a 11) of AlkibiadSs — “Hnnc infamatum 
a plei^ue tres gravissimi histoiid snnunis laudibus extulenul : Thacydid$s, 
oui ejusdcm atatis fuit; Theopompos, qui iiiit post aliquaqdo natus; et 
Tunasus : qui quidem duo malediceatissiiiii, nescio quo modo, in illo uno 
laudando conscietunt.” 

We have no means of appreciating what was said by Theopompos and 
Timreus. _ But as to Thucydides, it js to be recollected that he extols only 
the capacity and warlike enterprise of Alkibiadfis^nothing beyond 5 and 
he had good reason for doing so. His picture of the dispositions and 
conduct of Alkibiadds is the reverse of eolo^. 

The Oration xvi. of Bokrarts, De Bi^, spScen by the son of AUdbiadfo, 
goes into a laboured panegyric of bis ftito’s character, but Is prodigiously 
inaccurate, if we conapare it wiA the facte stated in ThucydidSs and Xeno- 
phon, But he is justined in saying — ouSeVorc tow tot f is fiyw/Uvov Tpivtuoy 
ifMv fvTqeray a{ sro\i/uoi (s. 23), 
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well as to philosophy generally — the trial, condemnation, and 
execution of Sokrates. Before I recount that memorable 
incident, it will be proper to say a few words on the literary 
and philosophical character of the age in which it happened. 
Though literature and philosophy are now becoming separate 
departments in Greece, each exercises a marked influence on 
the other ; and the state of dramatic literature will be seen 
to be one of the causes directly contributing to the fate of 
Sokrates. 

During the century of the Athenian democracy between 
KleisthenSs and Eukleides, there had been produced a develop- 
ment of dramatic genius, tragic and comic, never paralleled 
before or afterwards. ./Eschylus, the creator of the tragic 
drama, or at least the first composer who rendered it illustrious, 
had been a combatant both at Marathon and Salamis ; while 
SophoklSs and Euripides, his two eminent followers (the former 
one of the generals of the Athenian armament against Samos 
in 440 B.C.) expired both of them only a year before the battle 
of jEgospotami — just in time to escape the bitter humiliation 
and suffering of that mournful penod. Out of the once 
numerous compositions of these poets we possess only a few, 
yet sufiScient to enable us to appreciate in some degree the 
grandeur of Athenian tragedy; and when we learn that they 
were frequently beaten, even with the best of their dramas now 
remaining, in fair competition for the prize against other poets 
whose names only have reached us — we seem warranted in 
presuming that the best productions of these successful 
competitors, if not intrinsically finer, could hardly have been 
inferior in merit to theirs.^ 

The tragic drama belonged essentially to the festivals in 
honour of the god Dionysus ; being originally a chorus sung in 
his honour, to which were successively superadded — ^first, an 
lambic monologue, — ^next; a dialogue with two actors, — lastly, 
a regular plot with three actors, and the chorus itself inter- 
woven into the scene. Its subjects were from the beginning, 
and tdways continued to be, persons either divine or heroic, 
above the level of historical life and borrowed from what was 
called the mythical past. The Persse of .dEschylus, indeed, 
forms a splendid exception ; but the two analogous dramas of 

^ Hie GBdipns Tyianmis of Sophokl&i was snipassed the rival com- 
position of PhiloklSs. The Medea of Euripides stood only third for the 
prize; Enphorion, son of iSscbylos, being nrsb Sophoklte second. Vet 
these two tragedies are the masterpieces now remainug of Sopboklis and 
Enripid^ 
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his contemporary, Phrynichus, — the Phoenissce and the capture 
of Milfetus — ^^veTe not successful enough to invite subsequent 
tragedians to meddle with contemporary events. To three 
serious dramas or a trilog}' — at first connected together by 
sequence of subject more or less loose, but afterwards uncon- 
nected and on distinct subjects, through an innovation intro- 
duced by Sophokles, if not before — the tragic poet added a 
fourth or satyrical drama ; the characters of which were satyrs, 
the companions of the god Dionysus, and other heroic or 
mythical persons exhibited in farce. He thus made up a total 
of four dramas or a tetralogy, which he got up and brought 
forward to contend for the prize at the festival. The expense 
of training the chorus and actors was chiefly furnished by the 
Choregi, wealthy citizens, of whom one was named for each of 
the ten tribes, and whose honour and vanity were greatly inter- 
ested in obtaining the prize. At first, these exhibitions took 
place on a temporary stage, with nothing but wooden supports 
and scaffolding; but shortly after the year 500 B.C., on an 
occasion when the poets .(Eschylus and Pratinas were contend- 
ing for the prize, this stage gave way during the ceremony, and 
lamentable mischief was the result. After that misfortune, a 
permanent theatre of stone was provided. To what extent the 
project was realised before the invasion of Xerxes, we do not 
accurately know; but after his destructive occupation of 
Athens, the theatre, if any existed previously, would have 
to be rebuilt or renovated along with other injured portions 
of the city. 

It was under that great development of the power of Athens 
which followed the expulsion of Xerxes, that the theatre with 
its appurtenances attained full magnitude and elaboration, and 
Attic tragedy its maximum of excellence. SophoklSs gained 
his first victory over Aischylus in 468 b.c. : the first exhibition 
of Euripides was in 455 b.c. The names, though unhappily 
the names alone, of many other competitors have reached us : 
Philokles, who gained the prize even over the CEdipus Tyran- 
nus of Sophokles ; Euphorion, son of riEschylus, Xenokles and 
Nikomachus, all known to have triumphed over EuripidSs} 
Neophron, Achteus, Ion, Agathon, and many more. The con- 
tinuous stream of new tragedy, poured out year after year, was 
something new in the history of the Greek mind. If we could 
suppose all the ten tribes contending for the prize every year, 
there would be ten tetralogies (or sets of four dramas each, 
three tragedies and one satyrical farce) at the Dionysiac festival, 
and as many at the Lensean. So preat a number as sixty new 
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tragedies composed every year,^ is not to be thought of; yet 
we do not know what was the usual number of competing 
tetralogies : it was at least three — since the first, second, and 
third are specified in the Didaskalies or Theatrical Records — 
and probably greater than three. It was rare to repeat the 
same drama a second time, unless after considerable alterations, 
nor would it be creditable to the liberality of a Choreigus to 
decline the full cost of getting up a new’ tetralogy. Without 
pretending to determine with numerical accuracy how many 
dramas were composed in each year, the general fact of un- 
exampled abundance in the productions of the tragic muse is 
both authentic and interesting. 

Moreover — what is not less important to notice — all this 
abundance found its way to the minds of the great body of the 
citizens, not excepting even the poorest. For the theatre is 
said to have accommodated 30,000 persons : ® here again it is 
unsafe to rely upon numerical accuracy, but we cannot doubt 
that it was sufficiently capacious to give to most of the citizens, 
poor as well as rich, ample opportunity of profiting by these 
beautiful compositions. At first, the admission to the theatre 
was gratuitous ; but as the crowd, of strangers as well as free- 
men, was found both excessive and disorderly, the system was 
adopted of asking a price, seemingly at a time when the per- 
manent theatre was put in complete order after the destruction 
caused by Xerxes. The theatre was let by contract to a 
manager who engaged to defray (either in whole or part) the 

1 The careful examination of Weicker {Griech. Tragiidie, vol. L p. 7^1 
makes out the titles of eighty tragedies unquestionably belonging _ to 
Sophokl€s — oyer and above the satyrical dr^as in his Tetralogies. 
Weicker has considerably cut down the number admitted by previous 
authors, carried by Fabricius as high as 178, and even by Boeckh as high 
as 109 (Weicker, u/ sup. p. 62). 

The number of dramas ascribed to EuripidSs is sometimes 92, sometimes 
75. Elmsley (in his remarks on the Argument to the Medea, p, 72) thinks 
that even the la^er of these numbers is smaller than what Empid^s prob- 
ably composed ; since the poet continued composing for filly years, firom 
455 to 405 B.C., and was likely during each year to imve composed one, if 
not two, tetioiomes ; if he could prevail upon the aichon to grant him a 
chorus, that is, me opportunity of representing. The DidaskaSes took^no 
account of any except such as gained the first, second, or third prize. 
Weicker mves the titles, and an approxiniate guess at the' contents, of 51, 
lost tragedies of the poet, besides tne vj- remaining (p. 443}. 

Aristarchus the tl^edian is afiirmed by Suidas to have comx>osed 70 
tragedies, of which only two gained the pnze. As many as 120 composi- 
tions are ascribed to Neophron, 44 to Achseu^ 40 to Ion (Weicker, ib. 
p. 889). 

® Plato, Symposion, c. 3, p. 175. 
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habitual cost incurred by the state in the representation, and 
who was allowed to sell tickets of admission. At first it 
appears that the price of tickets was not fixed, so that the 
poor citizens were overbid, and could not get places. Accord- 
ingly Perikles introduced a new system, fixing the price of places 
at three oboli (or half a drachma) for the better, and one 
obolus for the less good. As there were two days of repre- 
sentation, tickets covering both days were sold respectively for 
a drachma and two oboli. But in order that the poor citizens 
might be enabled to attend, two oboli were given out from the 
public treasure to each citizen (rich as well as poor, if they 
chose to receive it) on the occasion of the festival. A poor 
man was thus furnished with the means of purchasing his 
place and going to the theatre without cost, on both days, if he 
chose ; or, if he preferred it, he might go on one day only — or 
might even stay away altogether and spend both the two oboli 
in any other maimer. The higher price obtained for the 
better seats purchased by the richer citizens, is here to be 
set against the sum disbursed to the poorer; but we have 
no data before us for striking the balance, nor can we tell how 
the finances of the state were affected by it^ 

Such was the original Thedrikon or festival-pay introduced 
by Feriklds at Athens; a system of distributing the public 
money, gradually extended to other festivals in which there 
was no theatrical representation, and which in later times 
reached a mischievous excess ; having begun at a time when 
Athens was full of money from foreign tribute, — and con- 
tinuing, with increased demand, at a subsequent time when 
she was comparatively poor and without extraneous resources. 
It is to be remembered that all these festivals were portions of 
the ancient religion, and that, according to the feelings of that 
time, cheerful and multitudinous assemblies were essential 
to the satisfaction of the god in whose honour the festival 
was celebrated. Such disbursements were a portion of the 
religious, even more than of the civil, establishments. Of 
the abusive excess which they afterwards reached, however, 
I shall speak hereafter : at present I deal with the Thedrikon 
only in its primitive function and effect, of enabling all 

1 For these ptiiticulais, see chiefly a learned and valuable compilation — 
G. C. Schnader, Das AilUcAe 7 neater-fVesm,'Wasssax 1835 — ^furnished 
tvith copious notes ; though I do not fuUy concur in ail bis detws, and have 
differed from jiim on some points. I cannot think that more than two oboli 
were given to any one citizen at the same festival ; at least, not until the 
distrihutions hecWe extended, in times posterior to the Thirty ; see M, 
Schneider’s Book, p. 17 ; also Kotes, 29-196. 
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Athenians indiscriminately to witness the representation of the 
tragedies. 

We cannot doubt that the effect of these compositions upon 
the public sympathies, as well as upon the public judgement 
and intelligence, must have been beneficial and moralising in 
a high degree. Though the subjects and persons are legend- 
ary, the relations between them are all human and simple — 
exalted above the level of humanity, only in such measure as 
to present a stronger claim to the hearer’s admiration or pity. 
So powerful a body of poetical influence has probably never 
been brought to act upon the emotions of any other population ; 
and when we consider the extraordinary beauty of these im- 
mortal compositions, which first stamped tragedy as a separate 
department of poetry, and gave to it a dignity never since 
reached, we shall he satisfied that the tastes, the sentiments, 
and the intellectual standard, of the Athenian multitude, must 
have been sensibly improved and exalted by such lessons. 
The reception of such pleasures through the eye and the ear, 
as well as amidst a sympathising crowd, was a fact of no small 
importance in the mental history of the people. It contributed 
to exalt their imagination, like the grand edifices and orna- 
ments added during the same period to their acropolis. Like 
them too, and even more than they — tragedy was the monopoly 
of Athens j for while tragic composers came thither from other 
parts of Greece (Achmus from Eretria, and Ion from Chios, at 
a time when the Athenian empire comprised both those places) 
to exhibit their genius, — nowhere else were original tragedies 
composed and acted, though hardly any considerable city was 
without a theatre.^ 

The three great tragedians — iEschylus, Sophokles, and 
EuripidSs — distinguished above all their competitors, as well 
by contemporaries as by subsequent critics, are interesting to 
us, not merely from the positive beauties of each, but also from 
the differences between them in handling, style, and sentiment 
and from the manner in which these differences illustrate the 
insensible modification of the Athenian mind. Though the 
subjects, persons, and events of tragedy always continued to be 
borrowed from the legendary world, and were thus kept above 
the level of contemporaneous life^ — ^yet the dramatic manner 
of handing them is sensibly modified, even in Sophold^s as 
compared with AEschylus — and sfill more in Euripid^, by the 

See Plato, Ladies, c. 6, p. 1S3 B. p and Welcker, Grieeh. Tiagdd. 
p. 930 - 

‘ Upon this point, compare Welcker, Grieeh. Trar^ vcL ii. p. 1103. 
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atmosphere of democracy, political and judicial contention, and 
philosophy, encompassing and acting upon the poet. 

In xEschylus, the ideality belongs to the handling not less 
than to the subjects ; the passions appealed to are the 
masculine and violent, to the exclusion of Aphrodite and her 
inspirations : ^ the figures are vast and majestic, but exhibited 
only in half-light and in shadowy outline ; the speech is replete 
with bold metaphor and abrupt transition, — “grandiloquent 
even to a fault ” (as Quintilian remarks), and often approach- 
ing nearer to Oriental vagueness than to Grecian perspicuity. 
In Sophokles, there is evidently a closer approach to reality 
and common life ; the range of emotions is more varied, the 
figures are more distinctly seen, and the action more fully and 
conspicuously worked out. Not only have we a more elaborate 
dramatic structure, but a more expanded dialogue, and a com- 
parative simplicity of speech like that of living Greeks : and we 
find too a certain admixture of rhetorical declamation, amidst 
the greatest poetical beauty which the Grecian drama ever 
attained. But when we advance to Euripides, this rhetorical 
element becomes still more prominent and developed. The 
ultra-natural sublimity of the legendary characters disappears : 
love and compassion are invoked to a degree which .^schylus 
would have deemed inconsistent with the dignity of the heroic 
person : moreover there are appeals to the reason, and argu- 
mentative controversies, which that grandiloquent poet would 
have despised as petty and forensic cavils. And — ^what was 
worse still, judging from the .®schylean point of view— there 
was a certain novelty of speculation, an intimation of doubt on 
reigning opinions, and an air of scientific refinement, often 
spoiling the poetical effect. 

Such differences between these three great poets are doubt- 
less referable to the working of Athenian politics and Athenian 
philosophy on the minds of the two latter. In Sophoklfis, we 
may trace the companion of Herodotus® — in Euripides, the 

* See Aristaplian. lian. 1046. Tlie Antigone (ySo set/,) and the Trachi- 
niae (49S) are sufficient evidence that Sophokles did not agree with .^Eschylas 
in this renunciation of Aphrodite. 

- The comparison of Herodot. Hi. 119 with Soph. Ant^. ^5 proves a 
community of thought which seems to me hardly explicable in any other 
way. Which of the two obtained the thought from the other we cannot 
determine. 

The reason given, a woman whose father and mother were dead, for 
prefeiiing a brother either to husband or child — titat she might find another 
nusbond and have another child, but could not possibly have another 
brother— is certainly not a little ^-fetched. 
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hearer of Anaxagoras, Sokratcs, and Trodikus ; ^ in both, the 
familiarity tsith that wide-spread popularity of speech, and 
real, serious debate of politicians and competitors befoie the 
Dikastery, which both had ever before their eyes, but which 
the genius of Sophoklfis knew how to keep in due subordination 
to his grand poetical purpose. 

The transformation of the tragic muse from iSschylus to 
Euripides is the more deserving of notice, as it shows us how 
Attic tragedy served as the natural prelude and encouragement 
to the rhetorical and dialectical age which was approaching. 
But the democracy, which thus insensibly modified the tragic 
drama, imparted a new life and ampler proportions to the 
comic j both the one and the other being stimulated by the 
increasing prosperity and power of Athens during the half 
century following 480 b.c. Not only was the affluence of 
strangers and visitors to Athens continually augmenting, but 
wealthy men were easily found to incur the expense of training 
the chorus and actors. There was no manner of employing 
wealth which seemed so appropriate to Grecian feeling, or 
tended so much to procure influence and popularity to its 
possessors, as that of contributing: to enhance the magnificence 
of the national and religious festivals.® This was the general 
sentiment both among nch and among poor ; nor is there any 
criticism more unfounded than that which represents such an 
obligation as hard and oppressive upon rich men. Most of 
them spent more than they were legally compelled to spend in 
this way, from the desire of exalting their popularity. The 
only real sufferers were, the people, considered as interested in 
a just administration of law; since it was a practice which 
enabled many rich men to acquire importance who had no 
personal qualities to deserve it, — and which provided them 

^ See Valckenaer, Diatribe in Eniip. Frag. c. 23. Quintilian, who had 
before him many more tragedies than Chose which we now possess, remarks 
how much more useful was the study of Euripides, than that of /Esenins 
ox Sopholclds, Co a young man preparing himself for forensic oratory — 

“ Illud quidern nemo non iateatur, iis qui se ad agendum comparaverinc, 
utilioiem longe Euripidem fore. Namque is et vi et sermone (quo ipsum 
reprdhendunt qmbus gravitas et cothurnus et sonus Sophoclis videtur esse 
subUtnior) ma^s accemt oratorio generi : et sententiis densus, et rebus {pis ; 
et in iis quse a sapientibus tradica sunt, psene ipsm par; et in dicendo et 
respondendo cuilibet eorum, qui fuerunt in foio duserti^ compiandus. In 
affectibus veio turn omnibus miros, turn in iis qui nuseretrone constant, 
facile prsecipuus." (Quiatil. Iiat. Orat x. 1.) 

® Anstophan. Plutus, ri6o — 

JTXovry lari ToOra wfi^opuraTOVt 

aynrai yvitviKoifS ^ovvutitySf* 

Compre the speech of Alkibiadls, Thuc. vi. 16, and Theophrastus ap, Cic. 
de Oifidis, ii. 16. 

VOT.. VIII. T. 
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with a stock of factitious merits to be pleaded before the 
Dikastery, as a set-off against substantive accusations. 

The full splendour of the comic Muse was considerably later 
than that of the tragic. Even down to 460 b.c. (about the 
time when Perikles and Ephialtes introduced their constitu- 
tional reforms), there was not a single comic poet of eminence 
at Athens ; nor was there apparently a single undisputed 
Athenian comedy before that date, which survived to the times 
of the Alexandrine critics. Magnfis, Kratfis, and Kratinus — 
probably also Chionides and Ekphantides t — all belong to the 
period beginning about (Olympiad 80 or) 460 b.c. ; that is, 
the generation preceding Aristophanes, whose first composition 
dates in 427 b.c. The condition and growth of Attic comedy 
before this period seems to have been unknown even to 
Aristotle, who intimates that the archon did not begin to grant 
a chorus for comedy, or to number it among the authoritative 
solemnities of the festival, until long after the practice had 
been established for tragedy. Thus tlie comic chorus in that 
early time consisted of volunteers, without any chordgus publicly 
assigned to bear the expense of teaching them or getting up 
the piece — so that there was little motive for authors to bestow 
care or genius in the preparation of their song, dance, and 
scurrilous monody or dialogue. The exuberant revelry of the 
phallic festival and procession — ^with full licence of scoffing at 
any one present, which the god Dionysus was supposed to 
enjoy — and with the most tilain-spoken grossness as well in 
language as in ideas — formed the primitive germ, which under 
Athenian genius ripened into the old comedy.^ It resembled 

‘ See Meineke, Hist Critic. Comlcor. GiEecor. vol, i. _p. a6 seq. 

Grysar and Mr. Clinton, following Snidas, place Chionides before the 
Persian invasion ; but the words of Aristotle rather countenance the later 
date (Poetic, c. 3). 

^ See respecting these licentions processions, in connexion with the 
lambns and Archilochus, vol. iv. of this History, cb. xxix. p. 259. 

Aristotle (Poetic, c. 4} tell'> us that these phallic processions, with liberty 
to the leaders (of ffdpxovrcs) of scofdng at every one, still continued in 
many cities of Greece in his time; see Herod, v. 83, and SSaias apnd 
Athenseum, xiv, p. 622 ; also the striking description of the rural Dionysia 
in the Acharneis of AristophanSs, 235, 255, 1115. The scoffing was a part 
of the festival, and supposed to be agreeable to &onysus — iv roTt Atavvalois 
i^etnivav ain-h koI tIi irKupjua /Upas rt iddxft Tus iaprijr' xal J Sehs tea)! 
xaipei, ipt\iya\<ir t«s Hv (Lucian, Piscator. c. 25). Compare Aristopbands, 
Ranee, 367, where the poet seems to imply that no one has a right to 
complain of being ridiculed in the warphtt reXereus latayirroo. 

The Greek word for comedy — Ka>n<pSia, ri KafupSatv at least in its early 
sense, had reference to a bitter, insulting, criminative ridicule : Ka/upSttv 
Kid Hxut&r Keyttv (Xenophon, Repub. Alh. ii. 23) — itcuafyoptivvrdis rt kuI 
Ktcu^cmnua iw 4 i\o\>s Kcd alirxpoXoyoHvTas (Plato de Repub. Hi. S, p. 395). 
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in many respects the satyric drama of the tragedians, but was 
distinguished from it by dealing not merely with the ancient 
mythical stories and persons, hut chiefly with contemporary 
men and subjects of common life — dealing with them often, 
too, under their real names, and with ridicule the most direct, 
poignant, and scornful. We see clearly how fair a field Athens 
would offer for this species of composition, at a time when the 
bitterness of political contention ran high — when the city had 
become a centre for novelties from every part of Greece — 
when tragedians, rhetors, and philosophers, were acquiring 
celebrity and incurring odium — and when the democratical 
constitution laid open all the details of political and judicial 
business, as well as all the first men of the state, not merely to 
universal criticism, but also to unmeasured libel. 

Out of all the once abundant compositions of Attic comedy, 
nothing has reached us except eleven plays of Aristophanes. 
That poet himself singles out Mognfis, Krates, and Kratinus, 
among predecessors whom he describes as numerous, for 
honourable mention j as having been frequently, though not 
uniformly, successful. Kratinus appears to have been not only 
the most copious, but also the most distinguished, among all 
those who preceded Aristophanes; a list comprising Her- 
mippus, Telokleides, and the other bitter assailants of Perikies. 
It was Kratinus who first extended and systematised the licence 
of the phallic festival, and the “careless laughter of the festive 
crowd,” ^ into a drama of regular structure, with actors three 

A remarkable definition of miufila appears in Bekker’s Anecdola Grrcca, ii, 
747, 10 — IvtIp i) ir n 4 <rif XooB Kantyopla, ijyow Sijjuoo'hvirrr — 
"public exposure to scorn I efure the assembled people : " and this idea of 
it as a penal visitation of evil-doers is preserved in Flatonius and the 
anonymous writers on comedy, prefixed to Aristophanes. The definition 
which Aristotle (Poetic, c. ii) givra of it, is too mild for the primitive 
comedy : for he tells us himself that Krates, immediately prececung Ari- 
stophanes, was the first author who departed from the Ic^Bwl) ISfa : 
this “iambic vein” was originally the common character. It doubtless 
included every variety of ridicule, from innocent mirth to scornful con- 
tempt and odium ; but the predominant chameter tended deridedly to the 
latter. 

Compare 'Will. Schneider, Attisches Theater- Wesen, Notes, p. 22-35 i 
Bernhardy, Griechische latleralur, sect. 67, p. 292. 

Flogel (in bis History of Comic Literature), speaking of the unsparing 
wit of Rabelais, gives a notice and specimens of the general coarseness of 
style which marked atl the productions of that author's time — m3rsteries, 
masks, sermons, &c. , “ the habit of calling all things by their simplest and 
most direct names,” &a 

t Xdip*, & p/y' oftOit raif svIJSSaw, 

Tv? TtiUTipas cro^tav &ptim vavruvi &ic, 

Kratini Framn. Tncert. $1 ; Meineke, Fr. Com, Cnscor. ii, p, 193, 
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in number, according to the analogy of tragedy. Standing 
forward, against particular persons exhibited or denounced by 
their names, with a malignity of personal slander not inferior 
to the lambist Archilochus, and with an abrupt and dithy- 
rambic style somewhat resembling .^schylus — Kratinus made 
an epoch in comedy as the latter had made in tragedy ; but 
was surpassed by Aristophanes, as much as ^schylus had 
been surpassed by Sophokles. We are told that his com- 
positions were not only more rudely bitter and extensively 
libellous than those of Aristophanes,^ but also destitute of that 
richness of illustration and felicity of expression which per- 
vades all the wit of the latter, whether good-natured or 
malignant. In Kratinus, too, comedy first made herself felt 
as a substantive agent and partisan in the political warfare of 
Athens. He espoused the cause of Kimon against Perikl£s ; ^ 
eulogising the former, while he bitterly derided and vituperated 
the latter. Hermippus, Telekleides, and most of the con- 
temporary comic writers followed the same political line in 
assailing that great man, together with those personally con- 
nected with him, Aspasia and Anaxagoras : indeed Hermippus 
was the person who indicted Aspasia for impiety before the 
Dikastery. But the testimony of Aristophanes ® shows that no 
comic writer, of the time of PeriklSs, equalled Kratinus either 
in vehemence of libel or in popularity. 

It is remarkable that in 440 B.C., a law was passed forbidding 
comic authors to ridicule any citizen by name in their composi- 
tions; which prohibition, however, was rescinded after two 
years j an interval marked by the rare phienomenon of a lenient 
comedy from Kratinus.* Such enactment denotes a struggle in 

^ Respecting Kratinus see Platonins and the other writers on the Attic 
comedy, prefixed to Aristophanes in Bekfcer’s edition, pp. vi. ix. xi. xiii. 
&C. ; Meineke, Historia Comic. Grmc. vol. L p. 50 seq. 

, Oh ydp, liavtp 'Aptirroibdnis, tirirpix^^’' rV rois trKippMrt 
traiei (KporTver), ixV aie\&s, Kol, xarit r^v mpoipicar, •yupiyp rp KS^aXp 
riSpiri rhs jSXair^q/tiar Kari rSy a/iaprariyruy. 

® See Kratinus — ’Apx^Xoxoi — Frag. 1, and Plutarch, Kimon, 10. "H 
KupifSla ToXertitrat iv rots Spdpairt xal ^iKoiroipet, fi ruv vep\ rhv Kpartvoy 
jcai ‘Apiorro^dioit' koI ZSstoXtv, &C. (Sionys. Halikarn. Ars Rhetoric, 
e. 11). 

* Aristophan. Equit. 525 seq, 

* A comedy called ’oSuairtts (plur. numb, corresponding to the title of 
another of his comedies — ’Apxl^oXo')- It had a chorus, as one of the 
Fragments shows; but few or no choric songs — ^nor any Parabasis, or 
address the chorus, assuming the person of the poet, to the spectators. 

See Beigk, De Reliquiis Comoed. Antiq. p, 142 seq , : Meineke, Frag. 
Cratini, vol. iL p. 93. ’OSuinrsTs; compare also the first volume of the 
same work, p. 43 s also Runkel, Cratini Frairm. p. 38 (Leips. 1827}. 
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the Athenian mind, even at that time, against the mischief of 
making the Dionysiac festival an occasion for unmeasured libel 
against citizens publicly named and probably themselves present. 
And there was another style of comedy taken up by Krates — 
distinct from the lambic or Archilochian vein worked by 
Kratinus — ^in which comic incident was attached to fictitious 
characters and woven into a story, without recourse to real 
individual names or direct personality. This species of comedy 
(analogous to that which Epicharmus had before exhibited at 
Syracuse) was continued by Pherekratcs as the successor of 
Krates. Though for a long time less popular and successful 
than the poignant food sen-ed up by Kratinus and others, it 
became finally predominant after the close of the Peloponnesian 
war, by the gradual transition of what is called the Old Comedy 
into the Middle and New Comedy. 

But it is in Aristophanes that the genius of the old libellous 
comedy appears in its culminating perfection. At least we have 
before us enough of his works to enable us to appreciate his 
merits ; though perhaps Eupolis, Ameipsias, Phiynichus, Plato 
(Comicus) and others, who contended against him at the 
festivals with alternate victory and defeat, would be found to 
deserve similar praise^ if we possessed their compositions. 
Never probably will the full and unshackled force of comedy 
be so exhibited again. Without having Aristophanes actually 
before us, it would have been impossible to imagine the un- 
measured and unsparing licence of attack assumed by the old 
comedy upon the gods, the institutions, the politicians, philo- 
sophers, poets, private citizens specially named — and even the 
women, whose life was entirely domestic — of Athens. IVith 
this universal liberty in respect of subject, there is combined a 
poignancy of derision and satire, a fecundity of imagination and 
variety of turns, and a richness of poetical expression — such as 
cannot be surpassed, and such as fully explains the admiration 
expressed for him by the philosopher Plato, who in other 
respects must have regarded him with unquestionable disap- 
probation. His comedies are popular in the largest sense of 
the word, addressed to the entire body of male citizens on 
a day consecrated to festivity, and providing for them amuse- 
ment or derision with a sort of drunken abundance, out of all 
persons or things standing in any way prominent before the 
public eye. The earliest comedy of Anstophanfis was exhibited 
in 427 B.C., and his Muse continued for a long time proUfit^ 
since two of the dramas now remaining belong to an epoch 
eleven years after the Thirty and the renovation of the 
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democracy — about 39a b.c. After that renovation, however 
(as I have before remarked), the unmeasured sweep and 
libellous personality of the old comedy was gradually dis- 
continued : the comic Chorus was first cut down, and 
afterwards suppressed, so as to usher in what is commonly 
termed the Middle Comedy, without any Chorus at all. The 
“ Plutus " of Aristophanes indicates some approach to this new 
phase ; but his earlier and more numerous comedies (from the 
“ Achariieis ” in 425 b.c. to the “ Frogs ” in 405 E.c., only a few 
months before the fatal battle of .t-Egospotami) exhibit the 
continuous, unexhausted, untempered, flow of the stream first 
opened by Kratinus. 

Such abundance both of tragic and comic poetry, each of 
first-rate excellence, formed one of the marked features of 
Athenian life, and became a powerful instrument in popularising 
new combinations of thought with variety and elegance of 
expression. While the tragic Muse presented the still higher 
advantage of inspiring elevated and benevolent sympathies, 
more was probably lost than gained by the lessons of the 
comic Muse — not only bringing out keenly all that was really 
ludicrous or contemptible in the phmnomena of the day, but 
manufacturing scornful laughter, quite as often, out of that 
which was innocent or even meritorious, as well as out of 
boundless private slander. The “ Knights ” and the “ Wasps ” 
of Aristophanes, however, not to mention other plays, are a 
standing evidence of one good point in the Athenian character ; 
that they bore with good-natur^ indulgence the full outpouring 
of ridicule and even of calumny interwoven with it, upon those 
democratical institutions to which they were sincerely attached. 
The democracy was strong enough to tolerate unfriendly tongues 
either in earnest or in jest ; the reputations of men who stood 
conspicuously forward in politics, on whatever side, might also 
be considered as a fair mark for attacks, inasmuch as that 
measure of aggressive criticism, which is tutelary and indis- 
pensable, cannot be permitted, without the accompan3ang evil, 
comparatively much smaller, of excess and injustice ; ^ though 
even here we may remark that excess of bitter personality is 

^ Aristophanes boasts that Ae was the first comic composer who selected 
great and powerful men for bis objects of attack : his predecessors (he 
afSimri bad meddled only with small vermin and rags (erra pixta vxiivToy- 
raxist, jcol rots tpBetpaiy voKt/uOyras) (Pac. 724-740; Vesp. I030), 

But this cannot be true in point of act, since we know that no man was 
more bitterly assailed by the comic authors of his day tKin Perikies. It 
ought to he added, that though Aristophan^ doubtless attacked the power- 
ful men, he did not leave the smaller persons unmolested. 
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among the most conspicuous sins of Athenian literature gener- 
ally. But the warfare of comedy, in the persons of Aristophanes 
and other composers, against philosophy, literature, and elo- 
quence — in the name of those good old times of ignorance, 
when an Athenian seaman knew nothing more than how to 
call for his harley-cake and cry Yo-ho ; ” * and the retrograde 
spirit which induces them to exhibit moral turpitude as the 
natural consequence of the intellectual progress of the age — 
are circumstances going far to prove an unfavourable and 
degrading influence of Comedy on the Athenian mind. 

In reference to individual men, and to Sokrates® especially, 
the Athenians seem to have been unfavourably biassed by the 
misapplied wit and genius of Aristophanes in “The Clouds,” 
aided by other Comedies of Eupolis and Ameipsias and 
Eupolis ; but on the general march of politics, philosophy, or 
letters, these composeis had little influence. Nor were they 
ever regarded at Athens in the light in which they are presented 

* Aristophan. 'Ran. 1067 (also Vesp. 1095). jSschylus reproaches 
Euripid&! — 

Elr* ^vin^clrirai Kat ttmtivkiw 

''K r<{$ Ti iraXai«rrpa9, icAt r&9 trvyac’ Ivirpvjit 

TSnr fitipoKCttv ct»uvKKofX€vioVf rpv; vapi\ov9 apiittKirw 
*AvTAy<ip»iSnv rolt Kotroi Y* 

OitK ^itCrravr" sXX* ^ KaAtfcrat xaI j&vjriraral tlircti't 

Ti ^vwvaval seems to have been the peculiar cry or chorus of the seamen 
on shipboard, probably when some joint pull or effort of force was required : 
compare Vesps, gog. 

^ See about the effect on the estimatinn of Sohratds, Ranke, Commentat. 
de Vitd Aristopbanis. p, CDXLI. ; Plato, Apol. Sokrat p. iS-ig. 

Compare also the remarks of Cicero (De Repnb. iv. ii ; voL iv. jp. 476, 
ed. Orell.) upon the old Athenian comedy and its unrestrained licence. 
The laws of the Twelve Tables at Rome condemned to death any one who 
composed and published libellous verses against the reputation of another 
citiaen. 

Among the constant butts of Aristophanes and the other comic composers, 
was the dilhyrambic poet Kinesias, upon whom they discharged their wit 
and bitterness, not simply os an indifferent poet, but also on the ground of 
his alleged impiety, his thin and feeble bodily frame, and his wretched 
health. We see the effect of such denunciations in a speech of the orator 
Lysias ; composed on behalf of Phanias, against whom Kinesias had brought 
an indictment or Graphd Paranomdn. Fhanias treats these abundant 
lampoons as if they were good evidence against the character of Kinesias — 
Sau/uifii) S’ ei /i)i fiapias iptpvr* Sri Kuaefos imlr 6 rcits rd/iois fimiSit, 

S/ieit rdvTfs inhrairOe htrefilararov krarrtty sal mparen&rarca ytytmimu. 
Oix oZrds ianv & raiaSra rrepl Scobs i^apaprivai', ft rois ftir ffMois (derxpir 
iart Ksl \dyeiy, rHu Kt)n^SoStSaffKd\t>v S’ dKoSerc xaf txairroy 
iriavrdy ; See Lysias, Fragm. 31, ed. Bekker ; Athenseus, aii. p. 351, 

Dr. Thirhvall estimates more lightly than I do the effect of these 
abundant libels of the old comedy : see his review of the Attic tragedy and 
comedy in a very excellent chapter of his History of Greece, ch. xviii. vol. 
iii. p. 42. 
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to US by modern criticism — as men of exalted morality, stern 
patriotism, and genuine discernment of the true interests of 
their country — as animated by large and steady views of im- 
proving their fellow-citizens, but compelled, in consequence of 
prejudice or opposition, to disguise a far-sighted political philo- 
sophy under the veil of satire — as good judges of the most 
debateable questions, such as the prudence of making war or 
peace — and excellent authority to guide us in appreciating the 
merits or demerits of their contemporaries, insomuch that the 
victims of their lampoons are habitually set down as worthless 
men.^ There cannot be a greater misconception of the old 


* The view which I am here combating is very general among the German 
writers ; in proof of which I may point to three of the ablest recent critics 
on the old comedy — ^Bergk, Meineke, and Ranke — all most useful writers 
for the understanding of AristophanSs. 

Respecting Kratinus, Bergk observes — “Erat enim Cratinus, faritcr 
atgtu edtri principes autiqua comadia, vir egregie moratus, idcmqne 
antiqui moris tenax. , , . Cum Cratinus quasi divinitus indent ex hac 
libertate mox tanquam ex stirpe aliqui nimiam licentiam existere et nasci, 
statim his initiis graviter adversatus est, videturqne Cimonem tanquam 
exemplum faoni et honesti civis proposuisse,” &c. 

“ Nam Cratinus cum esset magno ingenio et eximii morum gravitate, 
wgerrime tulit rem publicam pncceps m perniciem mere s omnem igitnr 
operam atque omne studium eo contnlit, ut imagine ipsius vita ante oeulos 
fositd omnes et res divina et humana eniendarentur, hominumqueanimi ad 
honestatem colendam ineenderentur. Hoc sibi primus et proposuit Cratinus, 
ct propositum strenue persecutus est Sed si ipsam Ventatem, eujus imago 
otulis obuersabatur, oculis su^cisset, vtrendum erat ne iadio obnuret eos 
qui spectarent, nibilque prorsus eonun, qum summo studio persequebatur, 
obdneret Quare ewmil qu&dam arte pulchtam effigjem hilaremque for- 
mam finxit, ita tamen ut ad verit^em sublimemque ejus speciem referret 
omnia : sic cum ludicris miscet sena, ut et vulgus haberet qui delectaretur ; 
et qui plus ingenio valerent, ipsam veritatem, quse ex omnibus fabularum 
partibtts perluceret, mente et cogitatioDe comprehenderent.” . . . "Jam 
vero Cratinum in fabulis componendis id aniee spectaoisse quod esset verum, 
ne veteres quidem latuit . . . AristophanSs autem idem et seeutus semper 
est et ssepe professns.” (Bergk, de Reliquiis Comoed. Antiq. pp. 1, 10, 20, 
233, &C.) 

The criticism of Ranke (Commentado do Vitd Aristopbanis, p. CCXU, 
cccxiv, cccxui, cccLXix, cccLxxiii, CDXXxiv, &c.} adopts the same 
strain of eulogy as to the lofty and virtuous purposes of Aristophanls. 
Compare also the eulogy bestowed by Meineke on the monitorial value of 
the old comedy (Historia Comic. Gnec. p. 39, 50, 165, &c.), and similar 
praises by Westennann— Geschichte der Ber^samkeit in Grie^enland und 
Rom. sect 36. 

In one of the arguments prefixed to the "Fax” of Aristophanes, the 
author is so full of the conception of these poets as public instructors or 
advisers, that he tells us absurdly enough, they were for that reason 
called S ttdifKa\oi — oiSh> yhp inifiPa 6 \ci>i> Siiqitpom t$ty airois Kol SiSa- 
ttK ih-ovs ItvilxaCam Srt wdvra rft upbapopa dti Spafidr »y airois iSlSt^ 
OKov (p. 244, ed. Bekk.). 
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comedy than to regard it in this point of viewj yet it is 
astonishing how many subsequent writers (from Diodorus and 
Plutarch dowm to the present day) have thought themselves 
entitled to deduce their facts of Grecian history, and their 
estimate of Grecian men, events, and institutions — from the 
comedies of Aristophanes. Standing pre-eminent as the latter 
does in comic genius, his point of view is only so much the 
more determined by the luAcrous associations suggested to his 

Eupolis, atquo Cratinus, Aristophanesqtie poets, 

Alque alU, quorum Comocdta prisca vlronim est. 

Si quis erat dignus d^cribi, quod malus, aiit fufi 
Aut DUBchus foret, aut sicariua, ant aHoqui 
Famosus, muled cum libertate noubant.^ 

This is the early judgement of Horace (Serm. i. 4, i)! his later opinion on 
the Ftscennuia AV«nn'a,- which was the same in spirit as the old Grecian 
comedy, is much more judicious (Epistol. ii. I, 145) : compare Ait Poetic. 
224. To assume that the persons derided or vilified by these comic authors 
must always have deserved what was said of them, is indeed a striking 
evidence of the value of the maxim — “Fortiter calumniare ; semper aliquid 
restat.” Without doubt their Indiscriminate libel sometimes wounded a 
suit,able subject ; in what proportion of cases, we have no means of deter- 
mining ; but the perusal of Aristophanes ten^ to justify the epithets which 
Lucian puts into the mouth of DiaJegus respecting Aristophanes and 
Fupolis — not to favour the opinions of the anthors whom 1 have cited above 
(Lucian, Jov. Accus. vol. ii. p. 83a). He calls Enpolis and Aristophanes 
Sfiyobs ivSpia ttrtKfprafiiiffiu rh ffe/iyh sol y(\0vicnu ri (coMSr Uxofra. 

When we notice what Aristophanes himself says respecting the other 
comic poets, his predecessors and contemporaries, we shall find it far from 
countenancing the exalted censorial iimetion which Bergk and others ascribe 
to them (see the Parabasisin the Kubes, 530 rry., and in the Pax, 723). 
It seems especially preposterous to conceive Kiatinus io that character ; of 
whom what we chiefly know is his habit of drunkenness, and the downright, 
unadorned, vituperation in which be indulged: see the Fragments and 
story of his last play — nvrfi'Ti (in Meineke, voL ii. p. 116; also Meineke, 
vol. I. p. 48 «y.). 

Meineke copies (p. 46) from Saidas a statement (v. ’EwetaC SeiXo'njior) to 
the effect that Kratinns was ra^lapxos r^s OlyrftSot He 

construes this as a real fact : but there can hardly be a doubt that it is only 
a joke made fay his contemporary comedians upon his fondness for wine ; 
and not one of the worst among the many such jests which seem to have 
been then current. Runkel also, another editor of the Fragments of 
Kratinus (Ciatini Fragment,, Leips, iSay, p. 2 — ^M. M. Runkel), construes 
this rolfapxer vfir OlyifiSos ^vA^r as if it were a serious frmetion ; though 
he tells us about the general character of Kratinns — "Be Vitfl ipid et 
moribus pmne nSiil dicere possumus : hoc solum constat, Cratinum feculis 
et puerorum amori valde datitum ^isse" 

Great numbers of Aristophasic jests have been transcribed as serious 
mattec-of-&ct, and have found their way into Grecian history. Whoever 
follows chapter vii. of K. F, Hermann’s Griechische Staats-Alterth^er, 
containing the Innert Gesehiehte of the. Athenian demociai:^, will see the 
most sweeping assertions made against the democratimtl institutions, on the 
authority of passages of AristopEanfis : the same is the case with several of 
the other most learned German manuals of Grecian affrirs. 
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fancy, so that he thus departs the more widely from the con- 
ditions of a faithful witness or candid critic. He presents 
himself to provoke the laugh, mirthful or spiteful, of the 
festival crowd — assembled for the gratification of these 
emotions, and not with any expectation of serious or reason- 
able impressions.^ Nor does he at all conceal how much he 
is mortified by failure ; like the professional jester or “ laughter- 
maker” at the banquets of rich Athenian citizens® — ^the 
parallel of Aristophanes as to purpose, however unworthy 
of comparison in every other respect 

This rise and development of dramatic poetry in Greece — so 
abundant, so varied, and so rich in genius — belongs to the fifth 
century B.c, It had been in the preceding century nothing 
more than an unpretending graft upon the primitive chorus, 
and was then even denounced by Solon (or in the dictum 
ascribed to Solon) as a vicious novelty, tending — by its simula- 
tion of a false character and by its effusion of sentiments not 
genuine or sincere — to corrupt the integrity of human dealings ; ® 
a charge of corruption, not unlike that which Aristophanes 
worked up a centur)' afterwards, in his " Cloud.s,” against physics, 
rhetoric and dialectics in the person of Sokratfis. But the pro- 
perties of the graft had overpowered and subordinated those of 
the original stem j so that dramatic poetry was now a distinct 
form, subject to laws of its own, and shining with splendour 
equal, if not superior, to the elegiac, choric, lyric, and epic 
poetry which constituted the previous stock of the Grecian 
world. 

Such transformations in the poetry — or, to speak more justly, 
in the literature, for before the year 500 b.c., the two expressions 
were equivalent — of Greece, were at once products, marks, and 

® Horat. de Art. Poetic. 213-224 — 

** Indoctus quid enim saperet, liberque labonimi 
'Ru^Ucus uibano confusu^, turpis noneno? ...» 

Illecebris eraC et gntd novitote morandus 
Spectator, fuDCUuque sacri?, et potus, et axlex;" 

® See the Faiabasis of Aristophanes in the Nubes (535 stQ.) and in the 
Vapse (1015-1045). 

efompare also the description of Philippus the ycAursiraidr or Jester in 
the Symposion of Xenophon ; most of which is extremely Aristophanic, ii. 
10, 14. The comic point of view is assumed throughout that piece j and 
SokratSs is introduced on one occasion as apologising for the intrusion of a 
serious reflection (tJ cnrootaiaKoyttv, viii. 41). The same is the case 
throughout much of (he Symposion of Plato; though the scheme and 
purpose of this latter are very difScult to follow. 

® Plutarch, Solon, c. 29. Compare the same general view, set forth in 
Plato, t-egg. iv. p. 719 C. See the previons volumes of this Histoiy, 
ch. xi. voh iii. p. 31:7 j ch. xsix. vol. iv. p. 263. 
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auxiliaries, in the expansion of the national mind. Our minds 
have now become familiar with dramatic combinations, which 
have ceased to be peculiar to any special form or conditions of 
political society. But if we compare the fifth century ac. with 
that which preceded it, the recently born drama will be seen to 
have been a most important and impressive novelty : and so 
assuredly it would have been regarded by Solon, the largest 
mind of his own age, if he could have risen again a century and 
a quarter after his death, to witness the “ AntigonS ” of Sophokles, 
the “Medea’’ of Euripides, or the “Acharneis”of Aristophanes. 

Its novelty does not consist merely in the high order of 
imagination and judgement required for the constmetion of a 
drama at once regular and effective. This indeed is no small 
addition to Grecian poetical celebrity as it stood in the days 
of Solon, Alkseus, Sappho, and Stesichorus : but we must 
remember that the epical structure of the “ Odyssey,” so ancient 
and long acquired to the Hellenic world, implies a reach 
of architectonic talent quite equal to that exMbited in the most 
symmetrical drama of Sophokl^. The great innovation of the 
dramatists consisted in the rhetorical, the dialectical, and the 
ethical spirit which they breathed into their poetry. Of all 
this, the undeveloped germ doubtless existed in the previous 
epic, lyric, and gnomic composition ; but the drama stood 
distinguished from all three by bringing it out into conspicuous 
amplitude, and making it the substantive means of effect. 
Instead of recounting exploits achieved or sufferings undergone 
by the heroes — instead of pouring out his own single-minded 
impressions in reference to some given event or juncture — the 
tragic poet produces the mythical persons themselves to talk, 
discuss, accuse, defend, confute, lament, threaten, advise, per- 
suade, or appease — among one another, but before the audience, 
In the drama (a smgular misnomer) nothing is actually done ; 
all is talk, assuming what is done, as passing, or as having 
passed, elsewhere. The dramatic poelv speaking continually, 
but at each moment through a different character, carries on 
the purpose of each of his characters by words calculated to 
influence the other characters and appropriate to each successive 
juncture. Here are rhetorical exigencies from beginning to 
endj^ while since the whole interest of the piece turns upon 
some contention or struggle carried on by speech— since 
debate, consultation, and retort, never cease — since every 

^ Respecting the rhetorical cast of tragedy, see Plato, Goigias,' c. 57, p. 
502 D. 

Plato disapproves of tragedy on the same ('rounds as of rhetoric. 
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character, good or evil, temperate or violent, must be supplied 
with suitable language to defend his proceedings, to attack or 
repel opponents, and generally to make good the relative im- 
portance assigned to him — here again dialectical skill in no 
small degree is indispensable. 

Lastly, the strength and variety of ethical sentiment infused 
into the Grecian tragedy, is among the most remarkable 
characteristics which distinguish it from the anterior forms 
of poetry. “ To do or suffer terrible things ” — ^is pronounced 
by Aristotle to be its proper subject-matter ; and the internal 
mind and motives of the doer or sufferer, on which the ethical 
interest fastens, are laid open by the Greek tragedians with an 
impressive minuteness which neither the epic nor the lyric 
could possibly parallel. Moreover the appropriate subject- 
matter of tragedy is pregnant not only with ethical sympathy, 
but also with ethical debate and speculation. Characters of 
mixed good and evil — distinct rules of duty, one conflicting 
with the other — ^wrong done, and justified to the conscience of 
the doer, if not to that of the spectator, by previous wrong 
suffered, — all these are the favourite themes of .(Eschylus and 
his two great successors. Klytsmnestra kills her husband 
Agamemndn on his return from Troy ; her defence is, that he 
h^ deserved this treatment at her hands for having sacrificed 
his own and her daughter, Iphigeneia. Her son Orestls kills her, 
under a full conviction of the duty of avenging his father, and 
even under the sanction of Apollo. The retributive Eumenides 
pursue him for the deed, and .lEschylus brings all the parties 
before the court of Areopagus with Athfinfi as president; where 
the case, being fairly argued, with the Eumenides as accusers 
and Apollo as counsel for the prisoner, ends by an equality 
of votes in the court : upon which AthSnd gives her casting- 
vote to absolve Orestfis. Again — ^let any man note the con- 
flicting obligations which SophoklSs so forcibly brings out in his 
beautiful drama of the “ AntigonS.” Kreon directs that the body 
of Pol3meik&, as a traitor and recent invader of the country, 
shall remain unburied : Antigonfi, sister of PolyneikSs, de- 
nounces such interdict as impious, and violates it, under an 
overruling persuasion of fraternal duty. Kreon having ordered 
her to be buried alive, his youthful son Haemon, her betrothed 
lover, is plunged into a heart-rending conflict between abhor- 
rence of such cruelty on the one side, and submission to his 
father on the other. Sophokl^s sets forth both these contend- 
ing rules of duty in an elaborate scene of dialogue between 
thft jind thf* son. Hf>re are two rule"' both <> rrp/l and 
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respectable, but the one of which cannot be observed without 
violating the other. Since a choice must be made, which 
of the two ought a good man to obey ? This is a point which 
the great poet is well pleased to leav'e undetermined. But 
if there be any among the audience in whom the least impulse 
of intellectual speculation is alive, he will by no means leave it 
so, without some mental effort to solve the problem, and to 
discover some grand and comprehensive principle from whence 
all the moral rules emanate — ^a principle such as may instruct 
his conscience iii those cases generally, of not unfrequent 
occurrence, wherein two obligations conflict with each other. 
The tragedian not only appeals more powerfully to the ethical 
sentiment than poetry had ever done before, but also, by raising 
these grave and touching questions, addresses a stimulus and 
challenge to the intellect, spurring it on to ethical speculation. 

Putting all these points together, we see how much wider 
was the intellectual range of tragedy, and how considerable is 
the mental progress which it betokens, as compared with the 
lyric and gnomic poetry, or with the Seven Wise Men and their 
authoritative aphorisms — ^which formed the glory, and marked 
the limit, of the preceding century. In place of unexpanded 
results, or the mere communication of single-minded sentiment, 
we have even in riEschylus, the earliest of the great tragedians, 
a large latitude of dissent and debate — a shifting point of view 
— a case better or worse, made out for distinct and contending 
parties — and a divination of the future advent of sovereign and 
instructed reason. It was through the intermediate stage of 
tragedy that Grecian literature passed into the Rhetoric, 
Dialectics, and Ethical speculation, which marked the fifth 
century b.c. 

Other simultaneous causes, arising directly out of the 
business of real life, contributed to the generation of these 
same capacities and studies. The fifth century b.c. is the first 
century of democracy, at Athens, in Sicily, and elsewhere: 
moreover, at that period, beginning from the Ionic revolt 
and the Persian invasions of Greece^ the political relations 
between one Grecian city and another became more com- 
plicated, as well as more continuous,’ requiring a greater 
measure of talent in the public men who managed them. 
Without some power of persuading or confuting — of defending 
himself against accusation, or .in case of need, accusing others — 
no man could possibly hold an ascendent position. He had 
probably not less need of this talent for privatei informal, 
conversations to satisfy, his own political partisans, than for 
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addressing the public assembly formally convoked. Even as 
commanding an army or a fleet, without any laws of war or 
habits of professional discipline, his power of keeping up the 
good humour, confidence, and prompt obedience of his men, 
depended not a little on his command of speech.^ Nor was it 
only to the leaders in political life that such an accomplishment 
was indispensable. In all the democracies — and probably in 
several governments which were not democracies but oligarchies 
of an open character — the courts of justice were more or less 
numerous, and the procedure oral and public: in Athens 
especially, the Dikasteries (whose constitution has been 
e.\plained in a former chapter) were both very numerous, and 
paid for attendance. Every citizen had to go before them in 
person, without being able to send a paid advocate in his place, 
if he either required redress for wrong ofiered to himself, or 
was accused of wrong by another.® There was no man there- 
fore who might not be cast or condemned, or fail in his own 
suit, even with right on his side — unless he possessed some 
powers of speech to unfold his case to the Dikasts, as well as 
to confute the falsehoods, and disentangle the sophistry, of an 
opponent Moreover — to any man of known family and 
station, it would be a humiliation hardly less painful than the 
loss of the cause, when standing before the Dikastery with 
friends and enemies around him, to find himself unable to carry 
on the thread of a discourse without halting or confusion. To 
meet such liabilities, from which no citizen, rich or poor, was 
exempt, a certain training in speech became not less essential 
than a certain training in arms. Without the latter, he could 
not do his duty as an hoplite in the ranks for the defence of 
his country j without the former, he could not escape danger to 
his fortune or honour, and humiliation in the eyes of his friends, 
if called before a Dikastery j nor could he lend assistance to any 
of those friends who might be placed under the like necessity. 

Here then were ample motives, arising out of practical 
prudence not less than from the stimulus of ambition, to 
cultivate the power of both continuous harangue, and of 
concise argumentation or interrogation and reply : * motives for 
all, to acquire a certain moderate aptitude in the use of these 

^ See the discooTse of Sokrates, insktiiig upon this point, as part of the 
duties of a comtnandei (Xen. Mem. iii. 3, ir). 

^ This necessity of some ihetoric»I accomplishments is enforced not less 
emphatically ty Aristotle (Rhetoric, L r, 3} than by KaUiklds in the Gorgias 
of Plato, c. gi, p. 486 B. 

^ See the description which Cicero gives of his own laborious oratorical 
trainiap'— 
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weapons — for ihe ambitious few, to devote much labour and 
to shine as accomplished orators. 

Such political and social motives, it is to be remembered, 
though acting very forcibly at Athens, were by no means 
peculiar to Athens, but prevailed more or less throughout a 
large portion of the Grecian cities, especially in Sicily, when 
all the governments became popularised after the overthrow of 
the Gelonian dynasty. And it was in Sicily and Italy, that the 
hrst individuals arose, who acquired permanent name both in 
Rhetoric and Dialectics: Empedokles of Agrigentum in the 
former — Zeno of Elea (in Italy) in the latter.^ 

Both these distinguished men bore a conspicuous part in 
politics, and both on the popular side ; Empedoklfis against an 
oligarchy, Zeno s^ainst a despot. But both also were yet more 
distinguished as philosophers ; and the dialectical impulse in 
Zeno, if not the rhetorical impulse in EmpedokUs, came more 
from his philosophy than from his politics. Empedokles 
(about 470-440 B.C.) appears to have held intercourse at least, 
if not partial communion of doctrine with the dispersed 
philosophers of the Pythagorean league; the violent subversion 
of which, at Kroton and elsewhere, I have related in a previous 
chapter.® He constructed a system of physics and cosmogony, 
distmguished for first broaching the doctrine of the Four 
elements, and set forth in a poem composed by himself: 
besides which he seems to have had much of the mystical tone 
and miraculous pretensions of Pythagoras ; professing not only 
to cure pestilence and other distempers, but to teach how old 
age might be averted and tbe dead raised from Hades — to 
prophesy — and to raise and calm the tvinds at bis pleasure. 
Gorgias his pupil deposed that he bad been present at the 
magical ceremonies of Empedokles.® The impressive character 

“ Ego hoc tempore omni, noctes et dies, in onmiam doctiuiaiiun medita* 
done versabar.^ Eram cum Stoico Dlodoto, qni cum habitavisset apud me 
ntecumqum vixisset, nuper est domi mem mortuns. A quo qumn in aliis 
rebus, turn studiosissime in diolecticd versabai ; qua quasi cmiratta et 
aslrieta elaqueniia futanda est ; sine qoi etiam tn, Brute, judicavisti, 
te iUam justam eloquentiam, quam dialecticam dilatalam esse putant, 
conseqni non posse. Huic ego doctor!, et ejus artibus varus et mtutis, ita 
eram tamen deditus, ut ab exercitadonibus oratoriis nuUus dies vacareL’* 
(Cicero, Brutus, 90, 309.} 

^ Aristotel. ap. Diog. Logrt. viii 57. 

® See my preceding vab iv. ch. xxxiv. 

® Diogen., LaSrt. viii. jS, 59, who gives a remarbable extract from the 
poem of Empedokles, attesting these large pretensions. 

See Bran^, Handbuch der 6r. Rom. Fbilos. part. i. sect. 47, 48, p, 
192 ; Stuiz. ad Empedoclis p, 36. 
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of his poem is sufficiently attested by the admiration of 
Lucretius,^ and the rhetoric ascribed to him may have con- 
sisted mainly in oral teaching or exposition of the same 
doctrines. Tisias and Korax of Syracuse, who are also 
mentioned as the first teachers of rhetoric — and the first who 
made known any precepts about the rhetorical practice — ^werc 
his contemporaries ; while the celebrated Gotgias was his pupil. 

The dialectical movement emanated at the same time from 
the Eleatic school of philosophers — Zeno, and his contem- 
porary the Samian Melissus (460-440) — if not from their 
common teacher Parmenides. Melissus also, as well as Zeno 
and Empedokles, was a distinguished citizen as well as a 
philosopher ; having been in command of the Samian fleet at 
the time of the revolt from Athens, and having in that capacity 
gained a victory over the Athenians. 

All the philosophers of the fifth century b.c., prior to 
Sokratfis, inheriting from their earliest poetical predecessors 
the vast and unmeasured problems which had once been 
solved by the supposition of divine or superhuman agents, 
contemplated the world, physical and moral, all in a mass, 
and applied their minds to find some hypothesis which would 
give them an explanation of this totality,® or at least appease 
curiosity by something which looked like an explanation. 
What were the elements out of which sensible things were 
made? What was the initial cause or principle of those 
changes which appeared to our senses? What rvas change? 
— was it generation or something integrally new and destruc- 
tion of something pre-existent — or was it a decomposition and 
recombination of elements still continuing ? The theories of 
the various Ionic philosophers and of Empedoklfis after them, 
admitting one, two, or four elementary substances, with Friend- 
ship and Enmity to serve as causes of motion or change — the 
Homoeomeries of Anaxagoras, with Nous or Intelligence as the 
stilling or regularising agent — ^the atoms and void of Leukippus 

^ De Rerum KaturS, i, 719. 

^ Some striking lines of £mpedokl6s ere preserved Sextus Empiricus, 
adv. Matbemat, vii. J15; to the effect that eveiy individual man gets 
through his short life, with no more knowledge tliai) is comprised innis 
own riender fraction of observation and experience : he struggles in vain to 
find out and explain the totality — hot neither eye, nor ear, nor reason can 
assist him — 

naDpvv Si (aiit £Biap iOrimym, 

’OxSitofm, Karyato SCiaiy ifiMmt, tninray 
Ai»7% tuvov ir««79c*rrfS> vfiovwKvptrtv fimrro?, ^ 

XlAitov* ^jtxrvSMVote Tb Si o9\«r eTrei^erat tvptiv 
0 ^ SwiiepKra HJS* hrajtovtrrd^ 

Oi^fl v6tp ircpiAigirraa 
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and Demokritus — all these were different hypotheses answering 
to a similar vein of thought. All of them, though assuming 
that the sensible appearances of things were delusive and per- 
plexing, nevertheless were borrowed more or less directly from 
some of these appearances, which were employed to explain 
and illustrate the whole theory, and served to render it plausible 
when stated as well as to defend it against attack. But the 
philosophers of the Eleatic school — first Xenophanes, and after 
him Parmenides — took a distinct path of tlieir own. To find 
that which was real, and which lay as it were concealed behind 
or under the delusive phrenomena of sense, they had recourse 
only to mental abstractions. They supposed a Substance or 
Something not perceivable by sense, but only cogitable or con- 
ceivable by reason : a One and .^1, continuous and finite, 
which was not only real and self-existent, but was the only 
reality — eternal, immoveable and unchangeable, and the only 
matter knowable. The phenomena of sense, which began and 
ended one after the other (they thought), were essentially 
delusive,' uncertain, contradictory among themselves, and open 
to endless diversity of opinion.^ Upon these, nevertheless, 
they announced an opinion j adopting two elements — heat 
and cold — or light and darkness. 

Parmenidfis set forth this doctrine of the One and All in a 
poem, of which but a few fragments now remain, so that we 
understand very imperfectly the positive arguments employed 
to recommend it. The matter of truth and knowledge, such 
as he alone admitted, was alt(^ether removed from the senses 
and divested of sensible properties, so as to be conceived only 
as an Ens Rationis, and described and discussed only in the 
most general words of the language. The exposition given by 
PanrienidSs in his poem,® though complimented by Plato, was 
vehemently controverted by others, who deduced from it mahy 
contradictions and absurdities. As a part of his reply, — and 
doubtless the strongest part, — ^Parmenidfes retorted upon his 
adversaries] an example followed by his pupil Zeno with still 
greater acuteness and success. Those who controverted his 
ontological theory — ^that the real, ultra-phtenomenal, substance^ 

^ See Parmenidis Fiagments, ed, Karsten, v. 30, 55, 60; also the 
ITissertation annexed by Karsten, sect. 3, 4, p.; 148 seg. ; sect, xp, p, 
suti seg. 

Compare also MuUach’s edition of the same Fragments, annexed to his 
edition of the AiistoteUan treatise, De Melisso, Mnopbane, et Goigig, 
p. 144. 

* Plato, Parmenides, p, 138 B. oh nlv (Parmenides} 'fig iy to7s 
CIV iy (lyai rh v&y, Koi rovruy rtKifipta irupixM koKSs re xat <S, (be. 
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was One, — affirmed it to be not One, but Many; divisible, 
moveable, changeable, &c. Zeno attacked this latter theory, 
and proved that it led to contradictions and absurdities still 
greater than those involved in the proposition of Parmenides.^ 
He impugned the testimony of sense, affirming that it furnished 
premises for conclusions which contradicted each other, and 
that it was unworthy of tru.st.® Parmenides ® had denied that 
there was any such thing as real change either of place or 
colour: Zeno maintained change of place, or motion, to be 
impossible and self-contradictory; propounding many logical 
difficulties, derived from the infinite divisibility of matter, 
against some of the most obvious affirmations respecting sen- 
sible phteiiomena. Melissus appears to have argued in a vein 
similar to that of Zeno, though tvith much less acuteness; 
demonstrating indirectly the doctrine of Parmenides by deduc- 
ing impossible inferences from the contrary hypothesis.* 

Zeno published a treatise to maintain the thesis above 
described, which he also upheld by personal conversations and 
discussions, in a manner doubtless far more efficacious than 
his writing; the oral teaching of these early philosophers being 
their really impressive manifestation. His subtle dialectic 
arguments were not only sufficient to occupy all the philo- 
sophers of antiquity, in confuting them more or less success- 
fully, but have even descended to modern times as a fire not 
yet extinguished.® The great effect produced among the 
speculative minds of Greece by his writing and conversation, is 
attested both by Plato and Aristotle. He visited Athens, gave 

‘ See the remarlaible passage in thePnnnenidfis of Plato, p. 128 B, C, D. 

’EotI Si rS yt iKriSis po'iSttd rit ravra rh ypip/itiTa Ilappei'TSov Xdyy 
Tcpis Ttiis iirijitipovyras airhv Ku/ttpSttv, ti lifrt, iroXAi mi y&Ma 
oiip0aiyn •xiaxta rif Iviyif xai ivavria edn^, ’hvriMyti Si) oSv rovrs tS 
ypipiM vplis rail rit iroAA^ ^^yoyrat, icai AvrairoStSaa'i ravra aal 
irXelu, ravra ffavxdptyav SriXovy, &s in ytXaidrtpa vderxat tty 
airav ■ft 4ir(lfl«<ris — ft el iroXXi iffrty — ft ft toS cTvat, elf ns 
iKavSs ire^ioi. 

- Plato, Phwdnis, c. 44, p. 261 D. See the citations in Brandis, Gesch. 
det Gr. Rom. Fhilosophie, part i. p. 417 sag. 

® Parmenid. Fragra. v. lor, ed. Moliach. 

* See the Fragments of Melissos collected hy Muliach, in his publication 
cited in a previous note, p. Sr leg. 

' _The_ reader will see this in gyle’s Dictionary, article, Zeno of Elea. 

Simplicius (in his commentaiy on Aristot. Physic, p. 255) says that Zeno 
first composed mitten dialogues — ^^vhich cannot be believed without more 
certain evidence. Pie also partietdarises a puzzling question addressed by 
Zeno to Protagoras. See Brandis, Geseb. det Giiew. Rihn. Philos, i. p. 
4^9' — Zeno iSiov piy oisiv ditBera (so. srepl ray irdyray), Snfriptiare Si vtpi 
ravray <jr] vXtToy. Plutarch, ap. EuseWnm, Pnepar. Evanpd, i, 2^ D. 
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instruction to some eminent Athenians, for high pay — and is 
said to have conversed both with Perikles and with Sokratcs, 
at a time when the latter was very young j probably between 
450-440 B.C.^ 

His appearance constitutes a remarkable sera in Grecian 
philosophy, because he first brought out the extraordinary 
aggressive or negative force of the dialectic method. In this 
discussion respecting the One and the Many, positive grounds 
on either side were alike scanty : each party had to set forth 
the contradictions deducible from the opposite hypothesis, and 
Zeno professed to show that those of his opponents were the 
more flagrant. We thus see that along with the methodised 
question and answer, or dialectic method, employed from 
henceforward more and more in philosophical inquiries — comes 
out at the same time the negative tendency, the probing, 
testing, and scrutinising force — of Grecian speculation. The 
negative side of Grecian speculation stands quite as pro- 
minently marked, and occupies as large a measure of the 
intellectual force of their philosophers, as the positive side. It 
is not simply to arrive at a conclusion, sustained by a certain 
measure of plausible premise — ^and tlien to proclaim it as an 
authoritative dogma, silencing or disparaging all objectors — 
that Grecian speculation aspires. To unmask not only positive 
falsehood, but even afiirmation without evidence, exaggerated 

J Compare Plotarch, PerildC-s, c. 3 i Plato, Parmenides, pp. 126, 127 j 
Plato, Alkibiad. i. ch. 14 , p. 119 A. 

That SokratSs had In ha youth conversed with Parmenides when the 
latter was an old man, is stated by Plato more than once, over and above 
his dialogue called Farmenidfs, which professes to give a conversation 
between 3 ie two, as well as with Zeno. I agree with Mr. Pynes Clinton, 
Brandis, and Karsten — in thinking that this is better evidence about the 
date of Pocmenidds than any of the vague indications which appear to con- 
tradict it, in Diogenes L^itius and elsewhere. But it wiU he hardly 
proper to place the conversation between Parmenides and Sokratfs (as Mr. 
Clinton places it— Fast. H. vol. iL App. c. 21, p. 364) at a time when 
Sokiates was only fifteen years of age. The ideas which the andents had 
about youtbiul propriety would not pennit him to take part in conversation 
with an eminent philosopher, at so early an age as fifteen, when he would 
not yet be entered on the roll of dtlsens, or he qualified for tiie smallest 
function, militaiy or civil. I cannot but think that »>kjat£s must have been 
more than tw^^ years of age when he thus conversed ydth Pormenidds. 

SokiaUs was bom in 469 B.c. (perhaps 468 B.c.) ; he would therefore be 
twenty years of age in 449 B.C ; assuming the visit of PaimenidSs to 
Athens to have been in 44S B.C., since he was then sixty-five yeais of age, 
be would be bom in 513 B.c, It is objected that, if this date be admitted, 
FarmenidSs could not have been a pupil of Xenophands we should &as 
be compelled to admit (which perhaps is the truth) tbit he learnt the 
doctrine of Xenophands at second-hana, 
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confidence in what was only doubtful, and show of knowledge 
without the reality — to look at a problem on all sides, and set 
forth all the difficulties attending its solution — to take account 
of deductions from the affirmative evidence, even in the case 
of conclusions accepted as true upon the balance — all this will 
be found pervading the march of their greatest thinkers. As a 
condition of all progressive philosophy, it is not less essential 
that the grounds of negation should be freely exposed, than 
the grounds of affirmation. We shall find the two going hand 
in hand, and the negative vein indeed the more impressive and 
characteristic of the two, from Zeno downwards in our history. 
In one of the earliest memoranda illustrative of Grecian 
dialectics — the sentences wherein Plato represents ParmenidSs 
and Zeno as bequeathing their mantle to the youthful Sokraffis, 
and giving him precepts for successfully prosecuting those 
researches which his marked inquisitive impulse promised — 
this large and comprehensive point of view is emphatically 
inculcated. He is admonished to set before him both sides of 
every hypothesis, and to follow out both the negative and the 
affirmative chains of argument with equal perseverance and 
equal freedom of scrutiny; neither daunted by the adverse 
opinions around him, nor deterred by sneers against wasting 
time in fruitless talk; since the multitude are ignorant that 
without thus travelling round all sides of a question, no 
assured comprehension of the truth is attainable.^ 

We thus find ourselves, from the year 450 b.c. downwards, 
in presence of two important classes of men in Greece, unknown 
to Solon or even to KleisthenSs — the Rhetoricians, and the 
Dialecticians ; for whom (as has been shown) the ground had 

* Plato, Parmenid. pp. 133, 136. 

ParmeDides speaks to Sokratls — RoXl) otv koI Beta, ti Mt, 4 ini'll, V 
ipii%t teA robs Kiyovs' eiucutroti Sb muriv /cal yinvacrai /mK\oy Sc^ riji 
ZoKoiaris i.'XS'lKrTW eJvat /cal KoKtVfiiyiis ini r&y itoXX.bi' 4SaA.«rx^ae, ias fri 
»4os el' el Se (I'i, iri Siaipei^eTai r) iK'liBeia, Tlr afv i Tpiiros, ^ixai {riy 
JSaKpdTil), S ItapfieytSei, r^s yv/tyairlai } Otras, ehreiy (rhy Ilap/ieytSiiy) 
SvTtep Ijsayirat Ztiyeevos. , . . Xpb Sir /cal riSe (rt erphs roir^ iritoireTy, fib 
/liyoy, el Ha-rtv eieairroy, ivOTtBifieyoy, ar/cavety rb ^v/ifiat- 
yyyra ix rbe iroBiireus — iwb /cot, el nb tirri ri aiTh tovto, 
brorlBeaBai — et fioi\ei /la^Xay yv/iyttirBrjvai. • . . ‘Ayyoovo't yiip «/ 
waXAol iri &yev rairris r^s Stb eeivrtev Ste(il!ov «cal erJiiviis, iSiyaroy (yra- 
xiyra rf iAqSei vevy <rxe!y> See also Plato’s Kialylas, p. 428 £, about the 
necessity of the investi^tot looking both befote and behind— S/ca etpiofau 
/col iertvaa. 

See also the FannenidSs, p. 130 £ — ^in which SokratSs is warned 
respecting the bvipbnay Siias — against enslaving himself to the opinions 
of men t compare Plato, Sopbist$s, p. 227 B, C. 
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been gradually prepared by the politics, the poetry, and the 
speculation, of the preceding period. 

Both these two novelties — like the poetry and other accom- 
plishments of this memorable race — grew up from rude indi- 
genous beginnings, under native stimulus unbonowed and 
unassisted from without The rhetorical teaching was an 
attempt to assist and improve men in the power of continuous 
speech as addressed to assembled numbers, such as the public 
assembly or the dikastery ; it was therefore a species of training 
sought for by men of active pursuits and ambitions, either that 
they might succeed in public life, or that they might maintain 
their rights and dignity if called before the court of justice. 
On the other hand, the dialectic business had no direct 
reference to public life, to the judicial pleading, or to any 
assembled large number. It was a dialogue carried on by two 
disputants, usually before a few hearers, to unravel some 
obscurity, to reduce the respondent to silence and contradiction, 
to exercise both parties in mastery of the subject, or to sift 
the consequences of some problematical assumption. It was 
spontaneous conversation^ systematised and turned into some 
predetermined channel ; furnishing a stimulus to though^ and 
a means of improvement not attainable in any other manner — 
furnishing to some also a source of profit or display. It 
opened a line of serious intellectual pursuit to men of a 
speculative or inquisitive turn, who were deficient in voice, in 
boldness, in continuous memory, for public speaking ; or who 
desired to keep themselves apart from the political and judicial 
animosities of the moment. 

Although there were numerous Athenians, who combined, in 
various proportions, speculative with practical study, yeti gener- 
ally speaking, the two veins of intellectual movement — one 
towards active public business, the other towards enlarged 
opinions and greater command of speculative truth, with its 
evidences — continued simultaneous and separate. There sub- 
sisted between them a standing polemical controversy and a 
spirit of mutual detraction. If Plato despised the sophists and 
the rhetors, IsokratSs thinks himself not less entitled to dispar- 
age those who employed their time in debating upon, the unity 
or plurality of virtue.® Even among different teachers, in the 

^ See d&iistotel. Ce Sophist, Klenchis, c. ii, p. 17a; ed. Bekker; aod 
his Toidca, ix. 5, p. 154 ; where the diflereat purposes of dialt^ue are 
enumerated and disunguished. 

* See Isokrat^ Orat. x. ; Helens ^eomium, s, a-7 ; compare Orat. 
XV. De Pennutatione, of the same author, s. 90, 

I hold it for certain that the first of these passages is intended as a; 
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same intellectual walk, also, there prevailed but too often an 
acrimonious feeling of personal rivalry, which laid them all so 
much the more open to assault from the common enemy of all 
mental progress — a feeling of jealous ignorance, stationary or 
wistfully retrospective, of no mean force at Athens, as in every 
other society, and of course blended at Athens with the in- 
digenous deinocratical sentiment. This latter sentiment ^ of 
antipathy to new ideas, and new mental accomplishments, has 
been raised into factitious importance by the comic genius of 
Aristophanes, — whose point of view modern authors have too 
often accepted ; thus allowing some of the worst feelings of 
Grecian antiquity to influence their manner of conceiving the 
facts. Moreover, they have rarely made any allowance for 
that force of literary and philosophical antipathy, which was no 
less real and constant at Athens than the political ; and which 
made the different literary cla.sses or individuals perpetually 
unjust one towards another.® It was the blessing and the glory 
of Athens, that every man could speak out his sentiments and 
his criticisms with a freedom unparalleled in the ancient world, 
and hardly paralleled even in the modern, in which a vast body 
of dissent both is, and always has been, condemned to absolute 
silence. But this known latitude of censure ought to have 
imposed on modern authors a peremptory necessity of not 

ctiticism upon the Platonic dialogues (as in Or. v. ad Philip, s. 84}, 
probably the second passage also. IsokratSs, evidently a cautions and 
timid man, avoids mentioning the names of contemporaries, that he may 
provoke the less animosity. 

^ XsokmtSs alludes much to this sentiment, and to the men who looked 
upon gymnastic training with greater favour than upon philosophy, in the 
Orat. XT. De Permulatione, s. 267 tt seq. A large portion of this oration is 
in fact a reply to accusations, the same as those preferred against mental 
cultivation by the ^(khios xiyos in the Nubes of Aristophanes, 947 seq. 
— ^favourite topics in the mouths of the pugilists “with smashed ears” 
(Plato, Gorgias, c. 71, p. 515 E, tuy ri Sto Kareaydray]. 

® There is but too much evidence of the abundance of such Jealousies and 
antipathies during the times of Plato, Aristotle, and Isokrates t see Stahris 
Aristotelia, ch, iii. vol, i. pp. 37, 68. 

Aristotle was extremely jealous of the success of Isokratls, and was him- 
self much assailed by pupils of the latter, KephisodSrus and others — as 
well as by Dikoearchos, EubulJdls, and a numerous host of writers in 
the same tone — arparby ray iiriftfieyiyy 'AfurrariKa t see the 

Fragments of Dikceaxcbns, vol. ii. p. 225, ed. Didot. — “ De ingenio ejus 
(obsenres Cicero in reference to Epicurus, de Finibus, ii. 25, 80) m his dis- 
putationibus, non de moribus, qureritur. Sit ista in Gtsecorum levitate 
peiyersitas, quimaledictis insectantur eos, a qiiihus deveritate dissentiunt.” 
This is a taint noway peculiar to Grecum philosophical controversy : but it 
has nowhere been mote infectious than among the Greeks, and modern 
historians cannot be too much on their guard apuinst it. 
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accepting implicitly the censure of any one, where the party 
inculpated has left no defence ; at the very least, of construing 
the censure strictly, and allowing for the point of view from 
which it proceeds. From inattention to this necessity, almost 
all the things and persons of Grecian history are presented to 
us on their bad side : the libels of Aristophanes, the sneers of 
Plato and Xenophon, even the interested generalities of a 
plaintiff or defendant before the Dikastery— are received with 
little cross-examination as authentic materials for history. 

If ever there was need to invoke this rare sentiment of 
candour, it is when we come to discuss the history of the 
persons called Sophists, who now for the first time appear as 
of note ; the practical teachers of Athens and of Greece, 
misconceived as well as misesteemed- 

The primitive education at Athens consisted of two branches ; 
gymnastics, for the body — music, for the mind. The word 
■music is not to be judged according to the limited signification 
which it now bears. It comprehended from the beginning 
everything appertaining to the province of the Nine Muses-^ 
not merely learning the use of the lyre, or how to hear part in 
a chorus, but also the hearing, learning, and repeating of 
poetical compositions, as well as the practice of exact and 
elegant pronunciation — which latter accomplishment in a 
language like the Greek, with long words, measured syllables, 
and great diversity of accentuation betsveen one word and 
another, must have been far more difficult to acquire than it is 
in any modern European language. As the range of ideas 
enlarged, so the words musk and musical teachers acquired an 
expanded meaning, so as to comprehend matter of instruction 
at once ampler and more diversified. During the middle of 
the fifth century b.c. at Athens, there came thus to be found, 
among the musical teachers, men of the most distinguished 
abilities and eminence j masters of all the learning and accom- 
plishments of the age, teaching what was known of astronomy, 
geography, and physics, and capable of holding dialectical dis- 
cussions with their pupils, upon all the various problems then 
afloat among intellectual men. Of this character were Lamprus, 
Agathoklfis, Pythokleid6s, Damon, &c. The two latter were 
instructors of Periklfis; and Damon was even rendered so 
unpopular at Athens, partly by his large and free speculations, 
partly through the political enemies of his great pupil, that he 
was ostracised, or at least sentenced to banishment.^ ‘Such 

^ Ses Plato (Protagoras, c. 8, p. 316 D j Laches, c. 3, p. 180 D i Mene- 
xenus, c. 3, p. 236 A ; Alkibiad. 1. c. 14, p. i iS C) ; Plutarch, Periklfe, c. 4- 
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men were competent companions for Anaxagoras and Zeno, 
and employed in part on the same studies; the field of 
acquired knowledge being not then large enough to be divided 
into separate, exclusive compartments. While Euripides fre- 
quented the company, and acquainted himself with the 
opinions of Anaxagoras — Ion of Chios (his rival as a tragic 
poet, as well as the friend of Kimon) bestowed so much 
thought upon physical subjects as then conceived, that he set 
up a theory of his otvn, propounding the doctrine of three 
elements in nature^ — air, fire, and earth. 

Now such musical teachers as Damon and the others above 
mentioned, tvere Sophists, not merely in the natural and proper 
Greek sense of that word, but, to a certain extent, even in the 
special and restricted meaning which Plato afterwards thought 
proper to confer upon it.® A Sophist, in the genuine sense of 
the word, was a wise man — a clever man — one who stood 
prominently before the public as distinguished for intellect or 
talent of some kind. Thus Solon and Pythagoras are both 
called Sophists j Thamyras the skilful bard is called a Sophist : * 
Sokrats is so denominated, not merely by AristophanSs, but 
by .nEschinSs Aristotle himself calls Aristippus, and Xenophon 

Perikl^s had gone through dialectic practice in his youth (Xenoph. 
Memor. i. a, 4^). 

> Isokratls, Or. xv. De Fermutat. s. 287. 

Compare Brandis, Gesch. der Gr. Rom. Philosophic, parti, s. 48, p. 196. 

> IsoktatSs calls both Anaxagoras and Damon, Sophists (Or. xv, De Perm. 
5. 251), Plutarch, Feriklls, c. 4. ’O Si Ad/uiy totKsr, ixpos iro^itriis, 
KaraSiiirSM juiv tis ttIs (lovauais Syo/ta, iittKpvrr 6 iityos irpis robt 
iroAAaitr tV Seiydnira. 

So Protagoras too (in the speech pat into his mouth by Plato, Protag. c. 

P- 3 * 6 ) says, very truly, that there had been Sophists from the eariiest 
times of Greece. But he says also (what Plutarch says in the citation just 
above) that these earlier men refused intentionally and deliberately, to call 
themselves Sopliists, for fear of tlie odium attached to the came ; and that 
he ( Protagoras) was the first person to call himself openly a Sophist. 

TTie denomination by which a man is known, however seldom depends 
upon himself, but upon the general public, and upon his critics, frien^y or 
hostile. The unfriendly spirit of Plato did much more to attach the title of 
Sophists specially to these teachers, than any assumption of their own. 

“ Herodot. i. 29 ; ii. 49 ; iv. 95.^ Dic^enSs of Apollonia, contemporary 
of Herodotus, called the Ionic philosophers or physiologists by the name 
So^ists : see Brandis, Geschich. der Griech. Rom. Fhilosoph. c. LVii. note 
•O. About Thamyras, see Welcker, Griech. Tragod. Sophokl^s, p. 421 — 

EZt* oDv nifitarrit xaXa TiapairtUuy xeAvi^, &C. 

The comic poet Ifratinus called all the poets, including Homer and 
Hesiod, tra^urrul : see the Fra^ents of his drama 'Apx(\oxof ut Meineke, 
Fragm. Comicor. Grceeor. vol. IL p. 16. 

* AEschinSs cont. Timarch, c. 34. ABschinSs calls Demostlien^ also 
-a Sophist^ c. 27. 
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calls Antisthenes, both of them disciples of Sokrates, by 
that name : ^ Xenophon,® in describing a collection of in- 
structive books, calls them “the writings of the old poets and 
Sophists,” meaning by the latter word prose writers generally : 
Plato is alluded to as a Sophist, even by Isokrates : ® AJschines 
fthe disciple of Sokrates, not the orator) was so denommated 
by his contemporary Lysias:* Isokrates himself was harshly 
criticised as a Sophist, and defends both himself and his 
profession : lastl}', Timon (the friend and admirer of Pyrrho, 
about 300-280 B.c.)i who bitterly satirised all the philosophers, 
designated them all, including Plato and Aristotle, by the 
general name of Sophists.® In this large and comprehensive 
sense the word was originally used, and always continued to be 
so understood among the general public. But along with this 
idea, the title Sophist also carried with it or connoted a certain 
invidious feeling. The natural temper of a people generally 
ignorant towards superior intellect — the same temper which led 
to those charges of magic so frequent in the Middle Ages — 
appears to be an union of admiration with something of an 
unfavourable sentiment* — dislike, or apprehension, as the case 

We see plainly from the terms in Plato’s Politicns, c. 38, p. agg B — 
/itreapoTi^oir, UaAto'XV’' “rrvi <ro^iaTi)i' — that both Solautfis and Plato 
himself were designated as Sophists by the Athenian poblic. 

* Aiistotel. Metaphysic, ili. 2, p. 996 j Xenoph. Sympos. iv. I. 

Aristippus is said to have been the nrst of the disciples of SokiatSs who 

took money for instruction (Diogen. Laert. il. 65). 

® Xenoph. Memor. iv. 2, I. ypd/ifiaTa itoMm (rweiXey/tA'ov xottjtSv 
Ksl ao^iarSv t&p eiSoKiiurrifrav, . . . 

The word copunar is here used just in the same sense as nht Binravpoit 
T&y wdKai iropay ttvSpav, oils iKttvot HardKmw ir pifiXlois yptipwres, 
&c. (Memor. i. 6, 14). It is used in a different sense in another ^sage 
(i. I, ii) to signify teachers who gave instruction on physical and astrono- 
mical subjects, which SokratSs md Xenophon both disapproved. 

* IsokmtSs, Orat. v. ad Philipp, s. 14: see Heindorfs note on the 
Euthydemus of Plato, p. 305 Q s. 79. Isokrates is spoken of as a Sophist 
by Plutarch, Quoest. Sympos. i. i, i, p. 613. 

* Atbenmus, xii. p. 6ia F; Lysias, Fragm. 2, Bekk. 

* Diogen. lASrt. ix. 63. *lEir*€Te I'Oi' pun, (trot roXmpdyfiovts iar* 

ffoptairaT (Diogen. LaSrt. viii. 74). ^ 

Demetrius of Treezen numbered Empedoklffs as a Sopbist. bokratfis 
speaks of Empcdokl8s, Ion, Alkmeeon, Paimenidffs, MeUssus, Got^as, all 
as of xaXaio} o-opitTrat—aSl as having taught different xypim^ayfcu about 
tile elements of the physical world (Isok. oe Permub s, 28S}. 

* Euiip. Med. 289 — 

X (>4 4 ' ovire 9 ' Synv ipTCppav wfpvic’ irfp, 

UmSat mptav&t iKStSoxKwScn avpoiht 
Xwpit yip feoumv, ipyUS, 

OSdi/ov «rp 4 s iihmv aXpdtvvin tvofemj, ^ 

The words i mpiirirSr iropdt seem to convey the same unfriendly 
sentiment as the word Kupivrifs. • ' 
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may be ; unless where the latter element has become neutral- 
ised by habitual respect for an established profession or station. 
At any rate, the unfriendly sentiment is so often intended, that 
a substantive word in which it is implied without the necessity 
of any annexed predicate, is soon found convenient. Timon, 
who hated the philosophers, thus found the word Sophist 
exactly suitable, in sentiment as well as meaning, to his purpose 
in addressing them. 

Now when (in the period succeeding 450 b.c.) the rhetorical 
and musical teachers came to stand before the public at Athens 
in such increased eminence, they of course, as well as other 
men intellectually celebrated, became designated by the appro- 
priate name of Sophists, But there was one characteristic 
peculiar to themselves whereby they drew upon themselves a 
double measure of that invidious sentiment which lay wrapped 
up in the name. They taught for pay : of course therefore the 
most eminent among them taught only the rich, and earned 
lai^e sums : a fact naturally provocative of envy, to some 
extent, among the many who benefited nothing by them, but 
still more among the inferior members of their own profession. 

Even great minds, like Sokrates and Plato, though much 
superior to any such envy, cherished in that age a genuine and 
vehement repugnance against receiving pay for teaching. We 
read in Xenophon,* that SokratSs considered such a bargain as 

* Xenoph. Memor. i. 3, 6 . In another passage, the Sophist Antiphon 
(whether this is the celebrated Antiphon of the deme Rhamnns, is un- 
certain ; the commentators lean to the negative) is described as conversing 
with Sokratds, and saying that Sokrates of course must imagine his own 
conversation to be worth nothing, since he asked no price from his scholars. 
To which Sokiatfis replies — 

‘AvTi^ap, Trap' iiiuv vojsifsTai, lipeof kcH r^v troijitav S/iofas fiiv 
KaXtiv, ipotai Si oiirxp^v SinrlBeaBat ilvcu. Tiiv rt 'jkp &pav, iav piv ns 
CLpyvplav iroiXp rf jSovAa^u^v^, vipvay aWbv irroKoKovtriy Hr S4 tis, Sv hv 
'yvf KaK6y « Kayotfiv ipeurri/y Syra, rtvroy ipt\oy iaurf toi^tcu, <ril<ppaya 
yofti^ofity, Kal ri/y tfoi^lay ixraiTas robs piv apyuplov $ouKo- 
piytp vaAavyras, iro<j>i(rr is Smvtp sripyovs iiroKa\ouirty SifTts 
Se tv iy yyip eiifiva tura, SiidvKay 3,ti &y ?xp iyaBby ijilAov voteirai, 
‘TovToy yopl(opey, ft vy Ktt\$ KOryoBf voKirji irpov^Ksi, ravra vaietv (Xenoph. 
hlemor, 1. 6, 13). 

As an evidence of the manners and sentiment of (he age, this passage is 
extremely remarkable. Various ports of the oration of j-Eschinfe against 
Timarchus, and the Symposion of Plato (pp. *17, 218), both receive and 
give light to it. 

Among the numerous passages in which Plato expresses his dislike and 
contempt of teaching for money, see his Sophistes, c. 9, p, 223. Plato 
indeed tbonght that it was unworthy of a virtuous man to accept salary for 
the discharge of any public duty : see the Republic, i, 19, p. 347. The 
comic writer Ephippus, however (see Alhenseus xi, 509; Meineke, Fr. 
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nothing less than servitude, robbing the teacher of all free 
choice as to persons or proceeding ; and that he assimilated 
the relation between teacher and pupil to that between two 
lovers or two intimate friends, which was thoroughly dis- 
honoured, robbed of its charm and reciprocity, and prevented 
from bringing about its legitimate reward of attachment and 
devotion, by the intervention of money payment. However 
little in harmony with modem ideas, ^ such was the conscien- 
tious sentiment of Sokrates and Plato ; who therefore considered 
the name Sophist, denoting intellectual celebrity combined with 
an odious associarion, as pre-eminently suitable to the leading 
teachers for pay. Tl-e splendid genius, the lasting influence, 
and the reiterated polemics, of Plato, have stamped it upon the 
men against whom he wrote as if it were their recognised, 
legitimate, and peculiar designation : though it is certain, that 
if, in the middle of the Peloponnesian war, any Athenian had 
been asked, — “Who are the principal Sophists in your city?” 
— he would have named Sokratfes among the first ; for Sokrates 
was at once eminent as an intellectual teacher, and personally 
unpopular — not because he received pay, but on other grounds 
which will be hereafter noticed: and this was the precise 
combination of qualities which the general public naturally 
expressed by a Sophist. Moreover, Plato not only stole the 
name out of general circulation in order to fasten it specially 
upon his opponents the paid teachers, but also coiuiected with 
it express discreditable attributes, which formed no part of its 
primitive and recogni.sed meaning, and were altogether distinct 
from, though grafted upon, the vague sentiment of dislike 
associated with it. Aristotle, folloiving the example of his 

Com. Gr. iii. p. 332), taunts the disciples of Plato and pnpils of the 
Academy as receivers of pay for teaching; making evidently no distinction 
between them and Thrnsymochns on this point. Athenmus constnies the 
taunt as inclnding Plato himself; which goes beyond the strict meaning of 
the words. 

^ Ovid, dwelling upon the same general analogy of the relations between 
lovers (Amores, i. 10, 38), insists on the baseness of accepting mon^ as a 
reward for pleading in b^aif of persons accused before justice. “Turpe 
reos emptH miseros defendere llngna.” — ^Xhat it was dishononrable to 
receive pay for judicial pleading, was the general idea and dominant 
sentiment of (he Romans, in the time of the Rqjohlic, and in the early 
period of the Empire. The Lex Cinda (passed al^t 20Q B.a ) probilnted 
snch receipt altc^ther. In practice, as we might expect, the prohibition 
came to be mote and more evaded, though it seems to have htea at times 
formally renewed. But the sentiment, m honourable Romans, continued 
unaltered certainly down to the days of Tacitus, See Tadt. Ann. xL 5-7 ; 
Livy, xxxiv. 4. A limited maximum of fee was first permitted under 
Claudius. See Walter, Rom. Recht. s. 751, 
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master, gave to the word Sophist a definition substantially the 
same as that which it bears in the modern languages^ — “an 
impostrous pretender to knowledge, a man who employs what 
he know’s to be a fallacy, for the purpose of deceit and of 
getting money.” And he did this at a time when he himself, 
with his estimable contemporary Isokrates, were considered at 
Athens to come under the designation of Sophists, and were 
called so by every one who disliked either their profession or 
their persons.® 

Great thinkers and writers, like Plato and Aristotle, have 
full right to define and employ words in a sense of their own, 
provided they give due notice. But it is essential that the 
reader should keep in mind the consequences of such change, 
and not mistake a word used in a new sense for a new fact or 
phsenomenon. The age with which we are now dealing (the 
last half of the fifth century b.c) is commonly distinguished in 
the history of philosophy as the age of Sokratfis and the 
Sophists. The Sophists are spoken of as a new class of men, 
or sometimes in language whidi implies a new doctrinal sect or 
school, as if they then sprang up in Greece for the first time — 
ostentatious impostors, flattermg and duping the rich youth 
for their own personal gain, undermining the morality of 
Athens public and private, and encouraging their pupils to the 
unscrupulous prosecution of ambition and cupidity. They are 
even affirmed to have succeeded in corrupting the general 
morality, so that Athens had become miserably degenerated 
and vicious in the latter years of the Peloponnesian war, as 
compared with what she was in the time of Miltiadfis and 
Aristeides. Sokrat^s, on the contrary, is usually described as 

^ Aristot Rhetoric, i. l, 4 — ^where be explains the Sophist to be a 
person who has the same powers as the Dialectician, bnt abuses them for 
a bad purpose — 4 74p tra^urriKfi, ofi* h rp Smi/ai, iMi.’ ir tJ moatpeeret. 
.... ’£«<( 5«, troipurriis fiey, Karh ■npoaiptaiv, StaKfieriRhs Se, oi cuTck 
riiv icpoaiminv, iWA Korh Sirapnv. Again in the first chapter of the 
treatise Sophisticis Elenchis — 6 mptar^s, xpvp<wurri)r iiri ^MOiapAyns 
<re0(ai', iXX’ oig oSittis, &C- 

® Respecting Isokrat^, see his Orat. xv. De Fermutatione, wherein it is 
evident that he was not only ranked as a Sophist by others, but also' 
considered himself as such, though die appellation was one which he ^d 
not like. He considers himself os such, as well as Gorgias — at xtAoi/Myat 
«ro0nrrat— sect. 166, xfig, ai3, 431. 

Respecting Aristotle, we have only to read (not merely the passage of 
Timon cited in a previous note, hut also) the bitter slander of Tumsus 
(Frag. 70, ed. Didot, Polybius, xii. 8), who called him (rofKrrijr 
/ia$^ wal ixtiftirhv irtdpxovra, eal vb iroWriyniTDi' Iwrpttov ipHas 
4 ^0KCKX<iKdra, vphs Si rairoa, alt rSa’cw aiXiiy xal ttKTpAiV ipartTnflTiKdrv 
irpit St, yaaTpipapyov, S^apTortiv, mipa ^apipm/av iy irSo’i. 
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a holy man combating and exposing these false prophets — 
standing up as the champion of morality against their insidious 
artifices.* Now though the appearance of a man so very 
original as Sokrat^s was a new fact, of unspeakable importance 
— the appearance of the Sophists was no new fact ; what was 
new was the peculiar use of on old word ; which Plato took 
out of its usual meaning, and fastened upon the eminent paid 
teachers of the Sokratic age. 

The paid teachers, with whom, under the name of The 
Sophists, he brings SokratSs into controversy, were Protagoras 
of Abdera, Gorgias of Leontini, Polus of Agrigentum, Hippias 
of Elis, Prodikus of Keos, Thrasymachus of ChalkSdon, 
Euthydemus and Dionysfidorus of Chios : to whom Xenophon 
adds Antiphon of Athens, These men — whom modern writers 
set down as The Sophists, and denounce as the moral pestU 
lence, of their age — were not distinguished in any marked or 
generic way from their predecessors. Their vocation was to 
train up youth for the duties, the pursuits, and the successes, 
of active life, both private and public. Others had done this 
before ; but these teachers brought to the task a larger range 
of knowledge, with a greater multiplicity of scientific and other 
topics — not only more impressive powers of composition and 
speech, serving as a personal example to the pupil, but also a 
comprehension of the elements of good speaking, so as to be 
able to give him precepts conducive to that accomplishment® — 
a considerable treasure of accumulated thought on moral and 
political subjects, calculated to make their conversation very 
instructive — and discourse ready prepared, on general heads or 
common places, for their pupils to learn by heart® But this, 
though a very important extension, was nothing more than an 
extension, differing merely in degree — of that which Damon 
and others had done before them. It arose from the increased 
demand which had grown up among the Athenian youth, for a 
larger measure of education and other accomplishments! from 
an elevation in the standard of what was required from every 
man who aspired to occupy a place in the eyes of his fellow- 
citizens, Protagoras, Gorgias, and the rest, supplied this 

1 ItL the general pmnt of view here described, the Soi>hists..aTe preserved 
by Eitier, Geschichte dei Giiedi. Pbilosopbie, vol. i. nook vi. <hap. 1-3, 
p. 577 seg., 629 seg. ; by ErantUs, Gesth. der Gr. Rdm. Fhilos. sect 
bncOT.-Ixxxvii. vol. i> p. 516 seg, ; by Zeller, Gescluchte der Pbilospph. 
ii. pp. 65, 69, 165, &c. i and indeed to' almost all who treat of the 

Sopi^s, 

* Compare Isokratts, Omt. xiiL cont Sophistas, & ip-ar. 

■ Aristot Sophist Elench. c. 33; .Cicero, Bmt c. la. 
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demand with an ability and success unknown before their time : 
hence they gained a distinction such as none of their pre- 
decessors had attained, were prized all over Greece, travelled 
from city to city with general admiration, and obtained con- 
siderable pay. While such success, among men personally 
strangers to them, attests unequivocally their talent and personal 
dignity; of course it also laid them open to increased jealousy, 
as well from inferior teachers, as from the lovers of ignorance 
generally; such jealousy manifesting itself (as I have before 
explained] by a greater readiness to stamp them with the 
obnoxious title of Sophists. 

The hostility of Plato against these teachers (for it is he, and 
not Sokrates, who was peculiarly hostile to them, as may be 
seen by the absence of any such marked antithesis in the 
Memorabilia of Xenophon) may be explained without at all 
supposing in them that corruption which modern writers have 
been so ready not only to admit but to magnify. It arose from 
the radical difference between his point of view and theirs. He 
was a great reformer and theorist : they undertook to qualify 
young men for doing themselves credit, and rendering service 
to others, in active Athenian life. Not only is there room for 
the concurrent operation of both these veins of thought and 
action, in every progressive society, but the intellectual outfit 
of the society can never be complete without the one as well 
as the other. It was the glory of Athens that both were there 
adequately represented, at the period w'hich we have now 
reached. Whoever peruses Plato’s immortal work — “ The 
Republic” — will see that he dissented from society, both 
democratical and oligarchical, on some of the most funda- 
mental points of public and private morality ; and throughout 
most of his dialogues his quarrel is not less with the statesmen, 
past as w'ell as present, than with the paid teachers, of Athens. 
Besides this ardent desire for radical reform of the state, on 
principles of his own, distinct from every recognised political 
party or creed — Plato was also unrivalled as a speculative 
genius and as a dialectician; both which capacities he put 
lorth, to amplify and illustrate the ethical theory and method 
first struck out by Sokrat6s, as well as to establish compre- 
hensive generalities of his own. 

Now his reforming, as well as his theorising tendencies, 
brought him into polemical controversy with all the leading 
agents by whom the business of practical life at Athens was 
carried on. In so far as Protagoras or Gorgias talked the 
laDKuaffe of theory, they were doubtless much inferior to Plato, 
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nor would their doctrines be likely to hold against his acute 
dialectics. But it was neither their duty, nor their engagement, 
to reform the state, or discover and vindicate the best theory 
on ethics. They professed to qualify young Athenians for an 
active and honourable life, private as well as public, in Athens 
(or in any other given city); they taught them "to think, 
speak, and act,” in Athens; they of course accepted, as the 
basis of their teaching, that type of character whicli estimable 
men exhibited and which the public approved, in Athens — not 
undertaking to recast the tyjje, but to arm it with new capacities 
and adorn it with fresh accomplishments. Their direct busi- 
ness was with ethical precept, not with ethical theory : all that 
was required of them as to the latter, was, that their theory should 
be sufficiently sound to lead to such practical precepts as were 
accounted virtuous by the most estimable society in Athens. 
It ought never to be forgotten, that those who taught for active 
life were bound by the very conditions of their profession to 
adapt themselves to the place and the society as it stood. With 
the Theorist Plato, not onl}? there was no such obligation, but 
the grandeur and instructiveness of his speculations were 
realised only by his departing from it, and placmg himself on 
a loftier pinnacle of vision ; while he himselH not only admits, 
but even exaggerates, the unfitness and repugnance, of men 
taught in his school, for practical life and duties.^ 

^ See a striking passage in Plato, Thewtet. c. 24, pp. 173, 174. 

® Professor Maurice, in his History of Moral and Metaphysical Philo- 
sophy (vi. 3, I, 6), remarks as follows: “We at once accept’ Mr. Grote’s 
definition of the Sophist as the Platonical and the trne one. He rvas the 
professor of wisdom : he taught men how to think, speak, and act. We 
wish for no other and no worse account of him. If modern authors have 
thrown any darker shades into their picture, we believe they have done 
him a benefit instead of an injury. Their clumsy exaggeration hides the 
essential u^iness which Mr. Grote’s flattering sketch brings out in full 
relief.” 

The essential ugliness here noticed, is described by Professor Maurice as 
consisting in the fact, that — “Each held ont the acqoisition of political 
power' as a price ia he Attained. There was their common point of wree- 
ment: possibly there was no other. The young Athenians wantra to 
know how to think, act, and speak on all subjects, that th^ might guide 
the people according to their pleasure. For tms purpose they sought the 
aid of, a sophist or professor.” (s. 9, p. 108.} “By the necessity of his 
calling, the Sophist who taught to think, ’ to act, and to ^ak, would 
come to regard the last part of his profession as that which included both 
the others. He would become a rhetorician and a teacher of rhetoric. If 
his object was to influence the mind of a mob, he was at least in con- 
sideiame danger of leading his pupils to give the word sophistry that force 
with which we are most fi^liar ” (p. 109). 

What Professor Maurice calls the .“essential ugliness,” resides faccordinrr 
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To understand the essential difference between the practical 
and the theoretical point of view, we need only look to 

to his own showing), not in the Sophists, but in the young Athenians 
whom the Sophists taught. These young men wanted political power. 
To gratify ambition was their end and aim. liut this was an end which 
the Sophists did not implant. They found it pre-existing, learnt from 
other quarters ; and they had to deal with it as a fact. Let us read what 
Xenophon says about Proxenns and Gorgias. “Proxenus the Boeotian, 
even in his early youth, desired to become a man competent to achieve 
great deeds j and through this desire he gave money to Gorgias the 
Leontine. Having frequented his society, Proxenus conceived himself to 
have thus become lit for command, for alliance with the first men of his 
time, and for requiting to them all the good service which they might 
render to him” (Ilpii^cras SI 6 Bat^us Mbs fibs pnpdKioi' lit/ yt^ 

vtffSai ivbip t4 /iiyaXa srpdrrftv Ixaitds- xal tib nbnitf ri/y imSu/ilay fSuKtv 
ipyvpiay Topylif Asevrli'f). 'Effcl Si cityeyevfTO iKtlvtp, iKorhs ^Sl) voplaas 
sivac Kol Hpxsiy, Kal ^thas &y rots itp^ois, pti) ^TrSirSBi tbepysr&y), &c. 
(Analm. ii. 6, 16. ) So again in the Protagoras of Plato, Sokrat^s introduces 
Hippokrat^s to Protagoras with these words — "'Lhis HippokratSs is a 
youth of one of onr ^eat and wealthy Athenian families, and is not inferior 
in talents to any of his contemporaries. He desires to become renowned 
in the city {iKXiyipas yaviaOea iv vp and he thinks he shall be most 

likely to attain this abject through your society.” (Plato, Ifrotag. c. 19, 
p. 163 A.) 

Here we see that the end and aim was not one inspired by the Sophist 
to his pupils, but set 1^ the pupnts to themselves ; just like the en& of 
Alkibiad@s and Kritias, when they sought the society of SokratSs. And it 
is the end which Professor Maurice conceives as the great vice and 
generating cause of evil. 

For the means, however, though not for the end, the Sophist is fairly 
responsible. What were the means which he communicated? The power 
of persuasion, with its appropriate stock of knowledge, memorial apUtude, 
and command of words, subject to the control of free public discussion or 
connter-persuaaon from others. To call this acquisition an evil, can only 
pass enrrent under that untenable assumption which represents speech as a 
mere organisation for deceit ; against which 1 need not add anything to 
th^rotest of Aristotle and Quintilian. 

That speech may be used for good or for evil, is indisputable ; speech in 
all its forms, not less the coUoquy of SokratSs than the oratory of 
Demosthenis ; speech not less in the month of a rude Spartan (who was 
as ^eat a deceiver as any man in Greece) than in that of an accomplished 
Athenian } nay, not merely speech, but writing, which is only another 
mode of reaching the public feeling and conviction. The ambitious man 
may and will misemploy all these weapons to his own purposes. There 
is but one way to lessen the proportion of evil belonging to them. It is 
to ensure free scope to those who would persuade for belter purposes { to 
multiply the number of competent speakers, with the opportunities of 
discussion ; and thus to create a public of competent hearers and judges. 
Kowhere was so near an approach made to this object as at Athens, nor 
were there any persons who contributed more directly towards it than the 
Sophists. For not only they increased the number m speakers capable or 
enlisting the attention of the public, and thus of making discussion agree- 
able to the hearers ; but even os to the nse of oratorical fallacies, their 
numerous pupils served as checks upon each other. If diey tamrht one 
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Isokratts, the pupil of Gorgias, and himself a Sojihist. 
Though not a man of commanding abilities, isokrates was one 

ambitions man to deceive, they also taught another how to expose his 
deceit, and a third hr,\v to approach tlic subject on a difterent side, so ns to 
divert attention, and prevent tUe exclusive predominance of any one 
fallacy. 

It will probably be argued by Professor Maurice that the personal con- 
tentions of ambitious political rivals are a niiserahle apparatus for the 
conduct of society. Granting this to be true, it is still a prodigious 
improvement (for tvliich we are indebted altogether to Greece, and chiefly 
to Athens, with the Sophists as auxiliaries) to have brought these 
ambitions rivals to contend with the tongue only, and not with the sword. 
But if the remark be true at all, it is not less applicable to English than to 
Athenian politics ; to every country where any free scope is left for human 
energy. By what el.se has England been governed for the last ccntntv' and 
a half, except by these straggles of rival parties and ambitious politicians? 
If Fiato dbpamged the debates in the Athenian assembly and dikastery, 
would he have felt any greater esteem for those in the Houses of Lords and 
Commons? If he thought himself entitled to despise the whole class of 
Athenian statesmen, Themistokles and Feriklfs among them, as “mere 
servants of the city (SioKiii'ovrTfls srifXeur — Plato, Gorgias, c. 154, p. 152 A, 
155 A), supplying Athens with doclts, harbours, walls, a^ such like 
follies, but making no provision for the moral improvement of the citizens” — 
would his judgement have been mote &vourable on Walpole and Fulteney 
—Pitt and Fo.x — Peel and Bussell — the “Times” and the “ Chronicle”? 

When we try Athens by the ideal standard of Solorat^s and Plato, we 
ought in fairness to apply the same critidsin to other societies also, which 
will be found just as little competent to stand the scrutiny. And those 
who, like Professor Maurice, assume that intellectual and persuasive power 
m the hands of an ambitious man is an instrument of evil— which is implied 
in the assertion that the Sophist, to whom he owes the improvement of 
such power, is a teacher of evil — ^will find that they are passing sentence 
upon the leading men in the English Houses of Lords and Commons, 
not less than upon the prominent politicians of Athens. In both the 
“ essential ugliness ” is found — ^if that be the name which it deserves — of 
quailing themselves to think, speak, and act, in order that they may 
or keep " political power as the prize,” and may “ guide the people 
according to their pleasure.” 

It will probably be said that this is not absolutely true of all English 
politicians, but only of some ; that others among them, more or fewer, have 
devoted their knowledge and eloquence to persuading for public-minded 
purposes, and with beneficial results. Such reserves, if made for England, 
ought to be made for Athens also ; which is quite enough as a reply to the 
censure pronounced by Professor Maurice against the Sophist. The Sophist 
imparted intellectual and persuasive force to the high-minded politidans, as 
well as to the ambitious. To those pupils who combined in different propor- 
tions the one and the other class of motives {as must have happened very 
frequently), his teaching tended to foster the better rather than the worse. 
The very topics u;^on which he talked ensured sach a tendency: the 
materials, out of which persuasion is to be manufactured, must be, tor the 
most part, of a public-minded, lofty, and beneficent hiring — though an 
ambitious talker may choose to misemploy them ibr his own personal power- 
seeking. 

As to the influence of ambitious motives in politicians, when subject to 
VOT VIII ar 
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of the most estimable men of Grecian antiquity. He taught 
for money, and taught young men to “ think, speak, and act,” 
all with a view to an honourable life of active citizenship j not 
concealing his marked disparagement ^ of speculative study and 

the necessity of persuasion and to the control of free discussion — though I 
do not concur in the sweeping censure of Professor Maurice, I admit that it 
is partly evil as well as good, and that it rarely leads to great or material 
improvement, beyond the actual state of society which the ambitious man 
finds. But the Sopliist does not represent ambition. He represents 
intellectual and persuasive force, reflecting and methodised so as to operate 
upon tile minds of free hearers, yet under perfect liberty of opposition ; 
persuasion against the ambitious man, ns well as by him or for him. It is 
this which I am here upholding against Professor Maurice, as not only no 
evil, but (in my judgement] one of the grand sources of good in Athens, and 
essential to human improvement everywhere else. There are only two 
modes of governing society, either by persuasion or by coercion. Discredit 
the arguments of the Sophist as much as you can by others pf an opposite 
tendency : but when you discredit his weapon of intelleclual and persuasive 
force, as if it were nothing better than cheat and Imposture, manufactured 
and sold for the use of ambitions men— you leave open no other ascendency 
over men’s minds, except the crashing engine of extraneous coercion with 
assumed infallibility. 

* Iaokrat£.s, Oral. v. (ad Philip.) s. 14: Orat. x. (Enc. Hel.) s. 2 ; Orat. 
xiii. adv. Sophist, s. 9 (compare Heindorfs note ad Platon. Euthydem. 
s- 79) i Orat._ xii. (Panath.) s. ia 6 ; Oral. xv. (Perm.) s. 90. 

Isouat£s, in the beginning of his Orat. x. Encom. Helenee, censures all 
the speculative teacdiecs — first Antisthends and Plato (without naming them, 
but identifying them sufficiently by their doctrines), next Protagoras, Gor- 
gias, Melissus, Zeno, &c., by name, as having wasted their time and teach- 
ing on fruitless paradox and controversy. He insists upon the necessity of 
teachiog with a view to political life and to the coarse of actual public events 
—abandoning these useless studies (s. 6). 

It is remarkable that what Isokratds recommends is just what Protagoras 
and Gorgias are represented as actually doing (each doubtless in his own 
way) in the dialogues of Plato | who censures them for being too practical, 
while Isokratds, commenting on them from various publications which they 
left, treats them only as teamiets of useless speculations. 

In the Oration De Permutatione, composed when be was eighty-two years 
of age (s. 10 — the orations above cited are earlier compositions, especially 
Orat. xiii. against the Sophists, see s. 206), Isokratls stands upon the 
defensive, and vindicates ms profession against manifold aspersions. It is a 
most interesting oration, as a defence of tiie educators of Athens generally, 
and would serve perfectly well as a vindication of the teaching of Protagoras, 
Gorgias, Hippias, &c., against the reproaches of Plato. 

This oration should be read, if only to get at the genuine Athenian sense 
of the word Sophists, as distinguished from the technical sense which Plato 
and Aristotle teten upon it. The word is here used in its largest sense, as 
distinguished from iSieSTais (s. 159) ; it meant literary men or pbilosopheis 
generally, but especially the professional teachers : it carried however an 
obnoxious sense, and was therefore used as little as possible by themselves 
— as much as possible by those who disliked them. 

IsokratSs, though he does not willingly call himself by this unpleasant 
name, yet is obl&ed to- acknowledire himself unreservedly as one of the 
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debate, such as the dialogues of Plato and the dialectic 
exercises generally. He defends his profession much in the 
same way as his master Gorgias, or Protagoras, would have 
defended it, if we had before us vindications from their pens. 
Isokrat^s at Athens, and Quintilian, a man equally estimable 
at Rome, are in their general type of character and professional 
duty, the fair counterpart of those whom Plato arraigns as The 
Sophists. 

We know these latter chiefly from the evidence of Plato, 
their pronounced enemy: yet even his evidence, when con- 
strued candidly and taken as a whole, will not be found to 
justify the charges of corrupt and immoral teaching, impo.strous 
pretence of knowledge, &c., w-hich the modem historians pour 
forth in loud chorus against them. I know few characters in 
history who have been so hardly dealt with as these so-called 
Sophists. They bear the penalty of their name, in its modem 
sense} a misleading association, from which few modem 
writers take pains to emancipate either themselves or their 
readers — though the English or French word Sophist is 
absolutely inapplicable to Protagoras or Gorgias, who ought 
to be called rather “Professors or Public Teachers.’’ It is 
really surprising to examine the expositions prefixed, by learned 
men like Stallbaum and others, to the Platonic dialogues 
entitled Protagoras, Gorgias, Euthydemus, Thecetetu^ &c., 

profession, in the same categoiy as Gorgias (s. 165, 179, ztl, 213, 231, 256), 
and defends the general body as well as himself ; distinguishing himself of 
course from the bad members of the profession — those who pretended to be 
Sophists, but devoted themselves to something different in reality (s. 230). 

This professional teaching, and the teachers, are signified indiscriminately 
by these words — of ao^taral — oiweptr^i'^iXoiro^fcu'SiaTpf^ar'ro — rhr^iAo- 
(TO^fav dSfews ItafitfiKitithniv (s. 44, 157, 159, 179, 21 1, 217, 219)-^ rSv 
Xifyaiv rraiScfo — 4 t 3 j> \iyuv — § pAocroipla — § rfir ijipopitrfettiffitJiiris 

— rfis ^jans, efro fSo^XceSe KoiXeTv Svviiuas, tptJuxroplas, SiorpiiSns 
(s. 53, 1S7, 189, 193, 196). All these expressions mean the same process 
of training— tl»t i-s, general mental training as opposed to hodily (s. 194, 
199), and intended to enltivate the powers of thought, speech, and action 
— rpis ri \4ytiv Kci ppwar — roO ppovety koI Ktyeir — rb \lyttp jnd vpiirrtiy 
(s. 221, 261, 2S5, 296, 330). So again in the Bnsiris, Isokiat8s represents 
Folykrates as a iropuri^s, making an income by pi\o<ropla or by ^ robs 

Xifyour valSevyis, sect. I, 2 , 44, 45, 50, ^l. 

Isokrat£s does not admit any such distmction between the philosopher and 
dialectician on the one side — and the Sophist on the other— as Plato and 
Aristotle contend for. He does not like dialectical exerdses, yet he admits 
them to be useful for youth, as a part of iatetlectual training, on condition 
that ail such peculations shall be dropped, when the youth comeintoactive 
life (s. 280, 287). 

Ihis is the same language as that of Kallikl6s in the Gorgias of Plato, 
c. 40, p. 4S4. 
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where Plato introduces SokratSs either in personal controversy 
with one or other of these Sophists, or as canvassing their 
opinions. We continually read from the pen of the expositor 
such remarks as these — “Mark how Plato puts down the 
shallow and worthless Sophist ” — the obvious reflection, that it 
is Plato himself who plays both games on the chess-board, 
being altogether overlooked. And again — “This or that 
argument, placed in the mouth of Sokrates, is not to be re- 
garded as the real opinion of Plato : he only takes it up and 
enforces it at this moment, in order to puzzle and humiliate 
an ostentatious pretender " ^ — a remark which converts Plato 
into an insincere disputant and a Sophist in the modern sense, 
at the very moment when the commentator is extolling his 
pure and lofty morality as an antidote against the alleged 
corruption of Gorgias and Protagoras. 

Plato has devoted a long and interesting dialogue to the 
inquiry, What is a Sophist ? ^ and it is curious to observe that 
the definition which he at last brings out suits Sokratfis him- 
self, intellectually speaking, better than any one else whom we 
know. Cicero defines the Sophist to be one who pursues 

* Stallbauffl, Proleg. ad Platon. Protagor, p. 23. “Hocveroejnsjndido 
ita utitur Socrates, ut earn dehinc dialectic^ subtilitate in summam consilii 
inopiam conjiciat. Colligit enim inde satis caftioss rebus ita comparatis jus- 
titiam, quippe quee a sanctitale diversa sit, plane nihilsanctitadsbabituratn, 
nc vicissim sanctitati nihil fore commune cum juslitd. Respondet quidem 
ad hisc Protagoras, justitiam ac sanctitatem non per omnia sibi similes esse, 
nec tamen etiam prorsus dissimiles videri, Sed etsi vtrissima est hae cjus 
sentential tamen comparatione illd a partibus faciei repetild, in froMdem in- 
ducttis, at quid sit, in quo omnis virtutis naturo contineator, ignanis, sese ex 
his diificultatibus adeo non potest expedire,”&c. 

Again, p. 24. “ Itnque Socrates, missi hujus rei disputatione, repents 
ad atiapragi-edilur, scilicet similidus laqueis homittem deinceps denuo irreti- 
turus.” .... “Neraini facile obscurum erit, hoc quoque loco, Frotagoiam 
argiiissceHclusiuncaiisdeludiat^uecaliideeapermin/eri," &c. .... p. 25. 
“ Quamquam nemo erit, quin videat collide deludi Frotagorani” &c. . . . 
p. 34. “ Quod si autem ea, qum in Protogorft Sophista ridendi eami e 

vulgi atquc sopbistariim ratiune disputantur, in Gorgid ex ipsius philosopbi 
mente et senlentii vel brevius proponunturvel copiosius disputantur," &c. 

Compare similar observations of Slallbaum, in his Frolegom. ad Thcmtet. 
pp. 12, 22 ; ad Menon, p. 16 ; ad Euthydemum, pp. z6, 30 ; ad Lachetem, 
p. II ; ad Lysidem, pp. 79, So, 87 ; ad Hippiam Major, p. 154-156. 

“ Facile apparet Socratem argntd, qu» verbo ipaiveirdat inest, dilagid 
iiiierlacutorem (Hippiam Sophistam) in frattdem indueere.” . . . . “ IlTud 
quidem pro certo et explorato habemus, non serio sed ridendi vexandique 
Sophistm ^ratid gravissisMm illam sententiam in dubiialionem voeari, 
ideoque iis conclusiuncuiis labe&ctari, quas quilibet panlo attentior facile 
intelligat non ad fidem faciendam, sed ad lusum jocumque, esse com- 
paratos." 

^ Plato, Sopbistes, c. 52, p. 268. 
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philosophy for the sake of ostentation or of gain which, if it 
is to be held as a reproach, will certainly bear hard upon the 
great body of modem teachers, who are determined to em- 
brace their profession and to discharge its important duties, 
like other professional men, by the prospect either of deriving 
an income or of making a figure in it, or both — whether they 
have any peculiar relish for the occupation or not. But 
modern writers, in describing Protagoras or Gorgias, while 
they adopt the sneering language of Plato against teaching for 
pay, low purposes, tricks to get money from the rich, &c. — use 
terms which lead the reader to believe that there was some- 
thing in these Sophists peculiarly greedy, exorbitant, and 
truckling; something beyond the mere fact of asking and 
receiving remuneration. Now not only there is no proof that 
any of them (speaking of those conspicuous in the profession) 
were thus dishonest or exorbitant, but in the case of Protagoras, 
even his enemy Plato fiamishes a proof that he was not so. 
In the Platonic dialogue termed Protagoras, that Sophist is 
introduced as describing the manner in whi^ he proceeded 
respecting remuneration from his pupils. “I make no stipula- 
tion beforehand : when a pupil parts from me, I ask from 
him such a sum as I think the time and the circumstances 
warrant ; and I add, that if he deems the demand too great, he 
has only to make up his own mind what is the amount of improve- 
ment which my company has procured to him, and what sum 
he considers an equivalent for it I am content to accept the 
sum so named by himself, only requiring him to go into a 
temple and make oath that it is his sincere belief.”® It is not 

^ Cicero, Acndem. ir. 23. Xenophon, at the close of his treatise De 
Venatione (c. 13), introduces a sharp censure upon the Sophists, with veiv 
little that is roecific or distinct. He accuses them of teaching command 
and artifice or words, instead of communicating useful maxims — of speaking 
for purposes of deceit, or for their own profit, and addressing themselves to 
rich pupils for pay — ^while the philosophtr gives his lessons to every one 
gratuitously, without distinction of persons. This is the same distinction as 
that taken by Sokrat^s and Plato, between the Sophist and the Philosopher : 
compare Xenoph. de Vectigal. v. ^ 

® Plato, Protagoras, c. 16, p. 328 B. Hiogenes LaSrlins (ix. 58} says that 
Protagoras demanded too minse as pay: little stress is to be laid upon such 
a atateihent, nor is it possible that be could have had one dxed rate of piy. 
The story told by Aulus Geltius (v. 10} about the suit at law between Prota- 
meas and bis disciple Euathlu^ is at least amusing and ingenious. Compare 
toe stoiy of the rhetor Skopelianus, in Pbiloslratus, Vit. Sophist, i. 21, 4. 

Isokratds (Or. xv. de Perm, s. Tdd) affirms that the gains made by Gorgias 
or by any of the eminent Sophists had never been very high j that fliegr had 
been greatly and maliciously exag]^rated ; that they were v^ inferior to 
those of the great dramatic actots (s. 168). 
voi viif 
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easy to imagine a more dignified way of dealing than this, nor 
one which more thoroughly attests an honourable reliance on 
the internal consciousness of the scholar; on the grateful 
sense of improvement realised, which to every teacher con- 
stitutes a reward hardly inferior to the payment that proceeds 
from it, and which (in the opinion of Sokratfls) formed the 
only legitimate reward. Such is not the way in which the 
corrupters of mankind go to work. 

That which stood most prominent in the teaching of Gorgias 
and the other Sophists, was, that they cultivated and improved 
the powers of public speaking in their pupils ; one of the 
most essential accomplishments to every Athenian of con- 
sideration. For this, too, they have been denounced by Ritter, 
Brandis, and other learned miters on the history of philosophy, 
as corrupt and immoral “ Teaching their pupils rhetoric (it has 
been said), they only enable them to second unjust designs, to 
make the worse appear the better reason, and to delude their 
hearers, by trick and artifice, into false persuasion and show 
of knowledge without reality. Rhetoric (argues Plato in the 
dialogue called Gorgias) is no art whatever, but a mere un- 
scientific knack, enslaved to the dominant prejudices, and 
nothing better than an impostrous parody on the true political 
art.” Now though Aristotle, following the Platonic vem, calls 
this power of making the worse appear the better reason, “the 
promise of Protagoras ” ^ — the accusation ought never to be 
urged as it bore specially against the teachers of the Sokratic 
age. It is an argument against rhetorical teaching generally ; 
against all the most distinguished teachers of pupils for active 
life, throughout the ancient world, from Protagoras, Gorgias, 
Isokratfis, &c., down to Quintilian. Not only does the argu- 
ment bear equally against all, but it was actually urged against 
all. Isokratls^ and Quintilian both defend themselves against 

^ Atistot. Rhetoric, ii. 26. Ritter (p. 582) and Brandis (p. 521) quote 
very nniairly the evidence of the “ Clouds " of Aristophanes, as establishing 
this charge, and that of corrupt leaching generally, against the Sophists as a 
body. If Aristophanes is a witness against any one, he is a witness against 
SohratSs, who is the person singled out for attack in the “ Clouds.” But 
these authors, not admitting Aristopbangs as an evidence against Sokrat8s 
whom he does attack, nevertheiess quote him as an evidence against men 
like Protagoras and Gorgias whom he does not attack. 

* Isokrat€s, Or. xv, (De Fermat.) s. id. yvv SI h-iyei /liy (the accuser) 
&s iyii vobs ^rrovs \^yous Kpeirravs SSya/iai rroieiv, &c. 

Ibid. s. 32. rreiparal /te SiaPiWetv, i>s Sia^Belpu roSr nurepovs, \iystr 
SiSisKw Kol Taph rb Sticaiov to rats iySiri nKeoyem-eti', &c. 

Again, 5. S 9 j 63, 9 S* 98, 187 (where he represents himself, like Sokrat8s 
in his defence, as vindicating philosophy generally against the accusation of 
■ corrupting youth), 21.7. 2^6. 
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it : Aristotle^ \ras assailed by it, and provides a defence in the 
beginning of his treatise on Rhetoric : nor was there ever any 
man, indeed, against whom it was pressed with greater bitter- 
ness of calumny than SokratSs — by Aristophanes in his 
comedy of the " Clouds,” as well as by other comic composers. 
Sokratls complains of it in his defence before his judges ; " 
characterising such accusations in their true point of view, as 
being “ the stock reproaches against all who pursue philosophy.” 
They are indeed only one of the manifestations, ever varying 
in form though the same in spirit, of the antipathy of ignorance 
against dissenting innovation or superior mental accomplish- 
ments ; which antipathy, intellectual men themselves, when it 
happens to make on their side in a controversy, are but too ready 
to invoke. Considering that we have here the materials of 
defence, as well as of attack, supplied by Sokrates and Plato, 
it might have been expected that modem writers would have 
refrained from employing such an argument to discredit 
Gorgias or Protagoras ; Ae rather, as they have before their 
eyes, in all the countries of modern Europe, the profession of 
lawyers and advocates, who lend their powerful eloquence 
without distinction to the cause of justice or injustice, and 
who, far from being regarded as the corrupters of society, are 
usually looked upon, for that very reason among others, as 
indispensable auxiliaries to a just administration of law. 

Though writing was less the business of these Sophists than 
personal teaching, several of them published treatises. Thrasy- 
machus and Theoddrus both set forth written precepts on the 
art of Rhetoric;® precepts which have not descended to us, 
but which appear to have been narrow and special, bearing 
directly upon practice, and relating chiefly to the proper com- 
ponent parts of an oration. To Aristotle, who had attained 
that large and comprehensive view of the theory of Rhetoric 

’ Plutarch, Alexander, c. 74. 

® Plato, Sok. Apolog. c. 10, p. 23 D. ThKaTiTtitTay rSyfAmrofeivner 

vpixtipa ravra \^ovaai, in to /lereapa Hal rk trh y^s, «al ttoiis fill yojit(eiy 
Kttl Thy ^TT« K&yyv Hpylrrio voitiy (SiSwrew). Compare a similar expression in 
Xenophon, Memorab. i. 2, 31. ri Kowp toT* f M rSy iroMiy 

iitiniuineyay, &c. _ . v e 

The same unfairness, in making this point tell against the Swhiste 
exclusively, is to be found in Westermann, Geschichte der Griecb. Bered- 
samkeit, sect. 30, 64. . . », • 

* See the last chapter of Aristotle De Soplnsticis EJenchis. He noUecs 
these early rhetorical teachers, also, in various parts of the treatise on 

Quintilian however still thought the^recejjis of Theoddms and Thrasy- 
nrnchus worthy of his attention (Inst. Orat. iii. 3 ). 
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which still remains to instruct us in his splendid treatise, the 
views of Thrasymachus appeared unimportant, serving to him 
only as hints and materials. But their effect must have been 
very different when they first appeared, and when young men 
were first enabled to analyse the parts of an harangue, to under- 
stand the dependence of one upon the other, and call them by 
their appropriate names ; all illustrated, let us recollect, by oral 
exposition on the part of the master, which was the most 
impressive portion of the whole. 

Prodikus, again, published one or more treatises intended to 
elucidate the ambiguities of words and to point out the different 
significations of terms apparently, but not really, equivalent. 
For this Plato often ridicules him, and the modern historians 
of philosophy generally think it right to adopt the same tone. 
Whether Ae execution of the work was at all adequate to its 
purpose, we have no means of judging; but assuredly the 
purpose was one pre-eminently calculated to aid Grecian 
thinkers and dialecticians; for no man can study their 
philosophy without seeing how lamentably they were hampered 
by enslavement to the popular phraseology, and by inferences 
founded on mere verbal analogy. At a time when neither 
dictionpy nor grammar existed, a teacher who took care, even 
punctilious care, in fixing the meaning of important words of 
his discourse — must be considered as guiding the minds of his 
hearers in a salutary direction ; salutary, we may add, even to 
Plato himself, whose speculations would most certainly have 
been improved by occasional hints from such a monitor. 

Protagoras, too, is said to have been the first who discrimin- 
ated, and gave names to the various modes and forms of 
address — an analysis well calculated to assist his lessons on 
tight speaking : ^ he appears also to have been the first who 
distinguished the three genders of nouns. We hear further of 
a treatise which he wTOte on wrestling — or most probably on 
gymnastics generally; as well as a collection of controversial 
dialogues.® But his most celebrated treatise was one entitled 
“Truth,” seemingly on philosophy generally. Of this treatise 
we do not even know the general scope or purport. In one of 
his treatises, he confessed his inability to satisfy liimself about 
the existence of the gods, in these words ® — “ Respecting the 

^ Quintilian, Inst. Orat. iii. 4, 10; Aristot. Bhetor. iii. 5. See the 
passages cited in Fteiler, Histor. Fiuios. cb. iv. p. 13a, note cT, who aflirms 
respecting Protagoras — ‘ ‘alia inani grammaticorum principiorom ostentatione 
aovare conabatur"— which the passages cited do not prove. 

* IsokratSs, Or. x. Bncom. Helen, s. 3 ; Diogen. LaSrt. ix. 54. 

* Dioven. LaSrt. ix. ; Sext. Kmpir. adv. Hath. ix. ^6. Itepl Btay 
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gods, I neither know whether they exist, nor what are their 
attributes; the uncertainty of the subject, the shortness of 
human life, and many other causes, debar me from this know- 
ledge.” That the beliewng public of Athens were seriously 
indignant at this passage, and that it caused the author to be 
threatened with prosecution and forced to quit Athens — we can 
perfectly understand ; though there seems no sufficient proof of 
the tale that he was drowned in his outward voyage. But that 
modem historians of philosophy, who consider the Pagan gods 
to be fictions, and the religion to be repugnant to any reason- 
able mind, should concur in denouncing Protagoras on this 
ground as a corrupt man, is to me less intelligible. Xeno- 
phanes,* and probably many other philosophers, had said the 
same thing before him. Nor is it easy to see what a superior 
man was to do, who could not adjust his standard of belief to 
such fictions — or what he could say, if he said anything, less 
than the words cited above from Protagoras; which appear, as 
far as we can appreciate them standing without the context, to 
be a brief mention, in modest and circumspect phrases, of the 
reason why he said nothing about the gods, in a treatise where 
the reader would expect to find much upon the subject® 
Certain it is that in the Platonic dialogue, called “Protagoras,” 
that Sophist is introduced speaking about the gods exactly in 
the manner that any orthodox Pagan might naturally adopt 
The other fragment preserved of Protagoras relates to his 
view of the cognitive process, and of truth generally. He 
taught that “ Man is the measure of all things, both of that 
which exists, and of that which does not exist;” a doctrine 
canvassed and controverted by Plato, who represents that 
Protagoras afiSrmed knowledge to consist in sensation, and 
considered the sensations of each individual man to be, to him, 
the canon and measure of truth. We know scarce anything of 
the elucidations or limitations with which Protagoras may have 
accompanied his general position ; and if even Plato, who had 

oix ix" oSre fl tinv, OSS’ d^otol rivk flirr 7 ^ rh 

€lSiiiia, 4 r« &$vX<fr9)r, Kal fipaxjis i>v 6 $los rov krSp^au, 

I give the words partly from Diogenes, partly from Sextus, as I think they 
would be most likely to stand. _ ' . 

* Xenophanes ap. Sext. Emp. adv. Athens, vii. 49 . 

* The satyiical writer Timon (ap. Sext. Emp. ix. 57), speaking in very 
lespectful terms about Fiotagora^ notices particularly the guarded lat^age 
wbiidi he used in. this sentence about the eoda ; though this precautitm did 
not enable him to avoid the necessity of mght. Protagoras spoke — 

nScrav tyuv t-wtviKetnf* «t 

XuKpaTuc&i. vtrMV AtSia 
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good means of knowing them, felt it ungenerous to insult an, 
orphan doctrine whose father was recently dead, and could no 
longer defend it^ — much more ought modem authors, who 
speak with mere scraps of evidence before them, to be cautious 
how they heap upon the same doctrine insults much beyond 
those which Plato recognises. In so far as we can pretend to 
understand the theory, it was certainly not more incorrect than 
several others then afloat, from the Eleatic school and other 
philosophers j while it had the merit of bringing into forcible 
relief the essentially relative nature of cognition" — relative, not 


* Plato, Theaitet. l8, p. 164 E. OBri Sy, ol/iat, S tfrep ye i 

itbttjp toS irepav \ 6 you tCil — aXAa etaXKk kv Ijftvye- vSy Se op^ophy airhy 
Svra -liiieis vpomi\aKt(oiiey. .... oAXaSiiaurol ictySvyeig-oitey too 
SiKdlou cvEK* aiiT^ PoriBelv. 

This theoiy of Protagoras is discussed in the dialogue called Thecctetus, 
p. 152 rey., m a long, but desultory way. 

See Sextus Empiric. Pyrrhonic. Hypol. i. 216-219, ct contra Mathe- 
maticos, vii. 60-64. The explanation which Sextus gives of the Prota- 
gorean doctrine, in the former passage, cannot be derived from the treatise 
of Protagoras himself ; since he makes use of the word B\v in the 
philosophical sense, which was not adopted until the days of Plato and 
Aristotle. 

It is difficult to make out what Diocenes Laerdus states about other 
tenets of Protagoras, and to reconcile them with the doctrine of *' man 
being the measure of all things,” os explained by Plato (Diog. La&rt. ix, 
51. 57 )- 

■ Aristotle (in one of the passages of his Metaphysica — ^wherein he 
discusses the Frotagoreon doctrine — x, i. p. 1053 B) says that this doctrine 
comes to nothing more than saying, that man, so for as cognisant, or so &r 
as percipient, is the measure of ail things ; in other words, that knowledge, 
or perception, is the measure of all things. This Aristotle says — is’ trivial, 
and of no value, though it sounds like something of importance — Ilpara- 
ySpas S* ivOpanrSv irdvruv elvai pteTpoVf &tnrep %v el rhv iviyi^fioytt 
aiirfbv 1 ) riy alaitu/ineyor to6tovs S’ 8ti ^ pl’’ ttaiipotv i Si 

iTorrliiaiy & ipa/tey elyai ulrpa ray imKetulvay, OiBiy Si) Keyay 
Ttepirrhy ipalyeral re hiyeiy. 

It appears to me that to insist upon the essentially relative nataie of 
cognisable truth, was by no means a trivial or unimportant doctrine, as 
Aristotle pronounces it to be ; e-speeially when we compare it with the 
unmeasured conceptions of the objects and methods of scientific research, 
which were so common in the days of Protagoras. 

Compare Metaphysic, iii. 5, p. looS, 1009, ivhcre it will be seen how 
many other thinkers of that day carried the same doctrine seemingly farther 
than Protagoras. 

Frolagonis remarked that the observed movements of the heavenly bodies 
did not coincide with that which the astronomers represented them to be, 
and to which they applied their mathematical reasonings. This remark 
Was a criticism on the mathematical astronomers of his c£y — iKiy^uy rois 
yeafUrpas (Ajristot. Metaph. iiL 2, p. 998 A). 'We know too hule how 
&r his criticism may have been deserved, to assent to the general strictures 
of Bitter, Gesch. der Phil. vol. i. p. 633. 
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indeed to the sensitive faculty alone, but to that reinforced and 
guided by the other faculties of man, memorial and ratiocinative. 
And had it been even more incorrect than it really is, there 
would be no warrant for those imputations which modem 
authors build upon it, against the morality of Protagoras. No 
such imputations are countenanced in the discussion which 
Plato devotes to the doctrine : indeed, if the vindication which 
he sets forth against himself on behalf of Protagoras be really 
ascribable to that Sophist, it would give an exaggerated import- 
ance to the distinction between Good and Evil, into which the 
distinction between Truth and Falsehood is considered by the 
Platonic Protagoras as resolvable. The subsequent theories 
of Plato and Aristotle respecting cognition, were much more 
systematic and elaborate, the work of men greatly superior in 
speculative genius to Protagoras : but they would not have been 
what they were, had not Protagoras as well as others gone 
before them, with suggestions more partial and imperfect. 

From Gorgias there remains one short essay, preserved in 
one of the .^istotelian or Pseudo-Aristotelian treatises,^ on a 
metaphysical thesis. He professes to demonstrate that nothing 
exists j that if anything exist, it is unknowable ; and granting it 
even to exist and to be knowable by any one man, he could 
never communicate it to others. The modem historians of 
philosophy here prefer the easier task of denouncing the scepti- 
cism of the Sophist, instead of jjeiforming the duty incumbent 
on them of explaining his thesis in immediate sequence with 
the speculations which preceded it In our sense of the words, 
it is a monstrous paradox : but construing them in their legiti- 
mate filiation from the Eleatic philosophers immediately before 
him, it is a plausible, not to say conclusive, deduction from 
principles which they would have acknowdedged.® The word 
Existence, as they understood il^ did not mean phsenomenal, 
but ultra-phsenomenal existence. They looked upon the 
phsenomena of sense as always coming and going — as some- 
thing essentially transitory, fluctuating, incapable of being surely 
known, and furnishing at best grounds only for conjecture. 
They searched by cogitation for what they presumed to be the 
really existent Something or Substance — ^the Noumenon, to use 

1 See the treatise entitled Oe Melisso, Xenophane, et OorgiS in Bekker’s 
edition of Aristotle’s Works, voi. i. p. 979 stg ^. ; also the same treatise with 
a good preface and comments by hlnllacb, p. 63 my. : compare Sextus 
Erop. adv. Mathcmat. xii. 65, 87. 

^ See the note of Mullaim, on the treatise mentioned in the preceding 
note, p. 73, He dtows that Gorgias followed . in the steps of ^o and 
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a Kantian phrase — lying behind or under the phenomena, 
which Noumenon they recognised as the only appropriate 
object of knowledge. They discussed much (as I have before 
remarked) whether it was One or Many — Noumenon in the 
singular, or Noumena in the plural. Now the thesis of 
Gorgias related to this ultra-phmnomenal existence, and bore 
closely upon the arguments of Zeno and Melissus, the Eleatic 
teasoners of his elder contemporaries. He denied that any 
such ultra-phaenomenal Something, or Noumenon, existed, or 
could be known, or could be described. Of this tripartite 
thesis, the first negation was neither more untenable, nor less 
untenable, than that of those philosophers who before him had 
argued for the affirmative : on the last hvo points, his conclu- 
sions were neither paradoxical nor improperly sceptical, but 
perfectly just, — and have been ratified by the gradual abandon- 
ment, either avowed or implied, of such ultra-phsenomenal 
researches among the major part of philosophers. It may 
fairly be presumed that these doctrines were urged by Gorgias 
for the purpose of diverting his disciples from studies which he 
considered as unpromising and fruitless ; just as we shall find 
his pupil IsokratSs afterwards enforcing the same view, dis- 
couraging speculations of this nature, and recommending 
rhetorical exercise as preparation for the duties of an active 
citizen.1 Nor must we forget that Sokrat€s himself dis- 
couraged physical speculations even more decidedly than 
either of them. 

If the censures cast upon the alleged scepticism of Gorgias 
and Protagoras are partly without sufficient warrant, partly 
without any warrant at all — ^much more may the same remark 
be made respecting the graver reproaches heaped upon their 
teaching on die score of immorality or corruption. It has been 
common with recent German historians of philosophy to trans- 
late from Plato and dress up a fiend called “Die Sophistik" 
(Sophistic) — whom they assert to have poisoned and demoral- 
ised, by corrupt teaching, the Athenian moral character, so that 
it became degenerate at the end of the Peloponnesian war, 
compared with what it had been in the time of MiltiadSs and 
Aristeides. 

Now, in the first place, if the abstraction “ Die Sophistik ” is 
to have any definite meaning, we ought to have proof that the 
persons styled Sophists had some doctrines, principles, or 
method, both common to them all and distinguishing them 
ftom others. But such a supposition is untrue *. there were no 

* Isokiat£s.De Feimutat. Or, xv. s. 287 } Xenoph. Memorab. i. i, 14. 
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such common doctrines, or principles, or method, belonging to 
them. Even the name by which they are known did not 
belong to them, any more than to SokratSs and others ; they 
had nothing in common except their profession, as paid 
teachers, qualifying young men “to think, speak, and act” 
(these are the words of Isokratfes, and better words it would 
not be easy to find) with credit to themselves as citizens. 
Moreover, such community of profession did not at that time 
imply so much analogy of diameter as it does now, when the 
path of teaching has been beaten into a broad and visible high 
road, with measured distances, and stated intervals : Protagoras 
and Gorgias found predecessors indeed, but no binding prece- 
dents to copy j so that each struck out more or less a road of 
his own. And accordingly, we find Plato, in his dialogue 
called “ Protagoras,” wherein Protagoras, Prodikus, and Hippias 
are all introduced — ^imparting a distinct type of character and 
distinct method to each, not without a strong admixture of 
reciprocal jealousy between them; while Thrasymachus, in the 
Republic, and Euthyd^mus, in the dialogue so called, are again 
painted each with colours of his own, different from all the 
three above named. We do not know how far Gorgias agreed 
in the opinion of Protagoras — “Man is the measure of all 
things : ” and we may infer even from Plato himself, that Pro- 
tagoras would have opposed the views expressed by Thrasy- 
machus in the first book of the Republic. It is impossible 
therefore to predicate anythmg concerning doctrines, methods, 
or tendencies, common and peculiar to all the Sophists. There 
were none such ; nor has the abstract word — “Die Sophistik” 
— any real meaning, except such qualities (whatever they may 
be) as are inseparable from the profession or occupation of 
public teaching. And if, at present every candid critic would 
be ashamed to cast wholesale aspersions on the entire body of 
professional teachers — much more is such censure unbecoming 
in reference to the ancient Sophists, who were distinguished 
from each other by stronger individual peculiarities. 

If, then, it were true that in the intervM between 480 B.a 
and the end of the Peloponnesian war, a great moral deteriora- 
tion had taken place in Athens and in Greece generally, we 
should have to search for some other cause than the imaginary 
abstraction called Sophistic. But — and this is Ute second 
point — the matter of fact here alleged is as untrue, as the cause 
alleged is unreal. Athens, at the close of the Peloponnesian 
war, was not more corrupt than Athens in the days of Mil- 
tiadfes and Aristeidfes. If we revert to that earlier period, we 
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shall find that scarcely any acts of the Athenian people have 
drawn upon them sharper censure (in my judgement, unmerited) 
than their treatment of these very two statesmen ; the condem- 
nation of Miltiades, and the ostracism of Aristeides. In ^ting 
my history of that time, far from finding previous historians 
disposed to give the Athenians credit for public virtue, I have 
been compelled to contend against a body of adverse criticism, 
imputing to them gross ingratitude and injustice. Thus the 
contemporaries of Miltiades and Aristeides, when described as 
matter of present history, are presented in anything but flatter- 
ing colours; except their valour at Marathon and Salamis, 
which finds one unanimous voice of encomium. But when 
these same men have become numbered among the mingled 
recollections and fancies belonging to the past — when a future 
generation comes to be present; with its appropriate stock of 
complaint and denunciation — then it is that men find pleasure 
in dressing up the virtues of the past, as a count in the indict- 
ment against their own contemporaries. Aristophanes, ^ writing 
during the Peloponnesian war, denounced the Demos of his 
day as degenerated from the virtue of that Demos which had 
surrounded Miltiadds and Aristeides ; while Isokrates,® writing 
as an old man between 350-340 B.C., complains in like manner 
of his own time, boasting how much better the state of Athens 
had been in his youth : which period of his youth fell exactly 
during the life of Aristophanes, in the last half of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. 

Such illusions ought to impose on no one without a careful 
comparison of facts ,* and most assuredly that comparison will 
not bear out the allegation of increased corruption and degen- 
eracy, between the age of Miltiades and the end of the 
Pelc^onnesian war. Throughout the whole of Athenian 
history, there are no acts which attest so large a measure of 
virtue and judgement pervading the whole people, as the 
proceedings after the Four Himdred and after the Thirty. 
Nor do I believe that the contemporaries of Miltiades would 
have been capable of such heroism ; for that appellation is by 
no means too large for the case. I doubt whether they would 
have been competent to the steady self-denial of retaining a 
large sum in reserve during the time of peace, both prior to 
the Peloponnesian war and after the peace of Nikias — or of 
keeping back the reserve fund of 1000 talents, while they were 
forced year after year to pay taxes for the support of the 

* AristoidiaD. Equit 1316-1321. 

* IsokntSs, Or. xv. De Femnitat. s. lyo. 
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war^ — or of acting upon the prudent, yet painfully trying policy 
recommended by Perikles, so as to sustain an annual invasion 
without either going out to fight or purchasing peace by igno- 
minious concessions. If bad acts such as Athens committed 
during the later years of the war, for example, the massacre of 
the Melian population, were not done equally by the contem- 
poraries of Miltiad€s, this did not arise from any superior 
humanity or principle on their part, but from the fact that they 
were not exposed to the like temptation, brought upon them 
by the possession of imperial power. The condemnation of 
the six generals after the battle of Arginusse, if we suppose the 
same conduct on their part to have occurred in 490 b.c., would 
have been decreed more rapidly and more unceremoniously 
than it was actually decreed in 406 b.c. For at that earlier 
date there existed no psephism of Kanndnus, surrounded by 
prescriptive respect — no Graph® Paranomdn — ^no such habits 
of established deference to a Dikastery solemnly sworn, with 
full notice to defendants and full time of defence measured 
by the water-glass — none of those securities which a long 
course of democracy hod gradually worked into the public 
morality of every Athenian, and which (as we saw in a former 
chapter) interposed a serious barrier to the impulse of the 
moment, though ultimately overthrown by its fierceness, A 
far less violent impulse would have sufficed for the same mis- 
chief in 490 B.C., when no such barriers existed. Lastly, if we 
want a measure of the appreciating sentiment of the Athenian 
public, towards a strict and decorous morality in the narrow 
sense, in the middle of the Peloponnesian war, we have cnly 
to consider the manner in which they dealt with Nikias. I 
have shown, in describing the Sicilian expedition, that the 
gravest error which the Athenians ever committed, that 
which shipwrecked both their armament at Syracuse and their 
power at home, arose from their unmeasured esteem for the 
respectable and pious Nikias, which blinded them to the 
grossest defects of generalship and public conduct. Disastrous 
as such misjudgement was, it counts at least as a proof that 
the moral corruption, alleged to have been operative in their 

^ Two y«ars before (he invasion by Xerxes, the Athenians did indeed 
forego a dividend about to be distributed to eai^ of the citusens out of the 
silver min^ of Laureium, in order that the money might be applied to 
building of triremes. This was honourable to them in ev^ ways but it 
is by no means to be compared, for self-denial and estimate of future 
chances, to the effort of paying money more than once out of their pockets, 
in order that they might leave untouched the putdic land of 1000 
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characters, is a mere fiction. Nor let it be supposed that the 
nerve and resolution which once animated the combatants of 
Marathon and Salamis, had disappeared in the latter years of 
the Peloponnesian war. On the contrary, the energetic and 
protracted struggle of Athens, after the irreparable calamity at 
Syracuse, forms a worthy parcel to her resistance in the time 
of Xerxes, and maintained unabated that distinctive attribute 
which Perikl^s had set forth as the main foundation of her 
glory — that of never giving way before misfortune,^ Without 
any disparagement to the armament at Salamis, we may remark 
that the patriotism of the fleet at Samos, which rescued Athens 
from the Four Hundred, was equally devoted and more intelli- 
gent; and that the burst of e&jrt, which sent a subsequent 
fleet to victory at Arginusae, was to the full as strenuous. 

If then we survey the eighty-seven years of Athenian history, 
between the battle of Alarathon and the renovation of the 
democracy after the Thirty, we shall see no ground for the 
assertion, so often made, of increased and increasing moral and 
political corruption. It is my belief that the people had 
become both morally and politically better, and that their 
democracy had worked to their improvement. The remark 
made by Thucydid€s, on the occasion of the Korkyrsean 
blood.shed — on the violent and reckless political antipathies, 
arising out of the confluence of external warfare with internal 
party-feud® — ^wherever else it may find its application, has no 
bearing upon Athens : the proceedings after the Four Hundred 
and after the Thirty, prove the contrary. And while Athens 
may thus be vindicated on the moral side, it is indisputable 
that her population had acquired a far larger range of ideas 
and capacities than they possessed at the time of the battle of 
Marathon. This indeed is the very matter of fact deplored by 
AristophanSs, and admitted by those writers, who, while de- 
nonncmg the Sophists, connect such enlarged range of ideas 
with the dissemination of the pretended sophistical poison. In 

^ Thucyd. ii. 64 — yvart S’ ira/ia /Uyurroif airiiv {riiir ir 4 Mv) (fxooviw 
iy vacty iw 0 a:iTms, Stk rh rats ^vii^pcSs jtii cfKtir, 

® ThucwdidSs (iii. 8a) specifies veiy distinctly die cause to which he 
ascribes the bad consequences which he depicts. He makes no allusion to 
Sophists or sophistical teaching ; though Brandis (Gesch. der 6r. Rotn. 
Philos, i. p. 518, not. f.) drags in “the sophistical spirit of the statesmen 
of that time,’’ as if it were the cause of the mischief, and as if it were to be 
found in the speeches of Tbncydidds, i. 76, ▼. 105. 

There cannot be a more unwarranted assertion ; nor can a learned man 
like Brandis be ignorant, that such words as " the sophistical qiirit ” (Der 
so^stiscbe Geist) ore understood by a modem reader in a sense totally 
dimient ftom its true Athenian sense. 
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my judgement, not only the charge against the Sophists as 
poisoners, but even the existence of such poison in the Athenian 
system, deserves nothing less than an emphatic denial. 

Let us examine ^ain the names of these professional 
teachers, beginning with Prodikus, one of the most renowned. 
Who is there that has not read the well-known fable called 
“ The Choice of Hercules," which is to be found in every book 
professing to collect impressive illustrations of elementary 
morality ? Who does not know that its express purpose is, to 
kindle the imaginations of youth in favour of a life of labour 
for noble objects, and against a life of indulgence? It was the 
favourite theme on which Prodikus lectured, and on which he 
obtained the largest audience.^ If it be of striking simplicity 
and effect even to a modem reader, how much more powerfully 
must it have worked upon the audience for whose belief it was 
specially adapted, when set off by the oral expansions of its 
author ! Xenophon wondered that the Athenian Dikasts dealt 
with SokratSs as a corrupter of youth : IsokratSs wondered that 
a portion of the public made the like mistake about himself : 
and I confess my wonder to be not less, that not only Aristo- 
phanfis,* ** but even the modem writers on Grecian philosophy, 
should rank Prodikus in the same unenviable catalogue.® This 

* Xenoph, Memoi. ii. I, 31-34, — Kal IIp 6 Sixos Si i vaijAs ir rj 

(Tvyypdn/taTt mpX 'SpcuAdovs, Srtp tii jcat irhttirTols iTtStlxyv- 
rat, iirairas irepX t?t aptrS}s itro^alyerai, &e. 

Xenophon here introduces Sokratls himself as bestowing much praise on 
the moral teaching of Prodikus. 

** See Fragment iii. of the Tayiiytirrcd of AiistophanSs — ^Metneke, Frag- 
ment. Aristoph. p. 1140. 

• Upon Prodikus and his fable called the ” Choice of Hercules," Pro- 

fessor Maurice remarks as follows (Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, iv, 
3, I, II, p. 109) ; — "The effect of the lesson which it inculcates is goM or 
evil, according to the object which the reader proposes to himself. If he 
wishes to acquire the power of draining marshes and noisome 

beasts, all must bless him for nor yielding to the voice of the Goddess of 
Pleasure. If he merely seeks to be the strongest of men, by resisting the 
enchantress, it might bave been belter for the world and for himsely that 
he should have yielded to her blandishments. Mr. Giote is not likely to 
have forgotten, the celehrated paradox of Gibbon respecting the clergy^ 
‘ That their virtues are more dangerous to socte^ than their vices,| On 
the hypothesis which Gibbon no doubt adopted, , that th» order diidded 
into &ose who deny themselves for the sake of obtaining dominion over 
their fellow-countrymen, and those who yield to aninral indulgence— 4 iis 
dictum may be ea^y admitted. The monk who restrains his appetites 
that he may be more followed and idolised as a confossor, does mote hatm 
to others, is probably more evil in himsein than sleek abbot who , is 
riven up to hawks and hounds. The pnndple is of universal apptiea. 
Son. We must know whether Prodikus departed irom the general rule df 
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is the only composition ^ remaining from him — ^indeed the only 
composition remaining from any one of the Sophists, excepting 
the thesis of Gorgias above noticed. It serves, not merely as 
a vindication of Prodikus against such reproach, but also as a 
warning against implicit confidence in the sarcastic remarks of 
Plato— which include Prodikus as well as the other Sophists — 
and in the doctrines which he puts into the mouth of the 
Sophists generally, in order that Sokratfis may confute them. 
The commonest candour rvould teach us, that if a polemical 
writer of dialogue chooses to pul indefensible doctrine into the 
mouth of the opponent, we ought to be cautious of condemning 
the latter upon such very dubious proof. 

Welcker and other modem authors treat Prodikus as “ the 
most innocent” of the Sophists, and except him from the 

the professorial class, by not holding out political power as liis prize — 
before we can pronounce him a useful teacher, because he taught his pupils 
how they might obtain the bone and nerve of Hercules.” 

With the single reser^’e of what Professor Maurice calls “ the general 
rule of the professorial cla-.s,” against which assertion I have already shown 
cause in a previous note — I fully admit not merely the justice, but the 
importance, of his general remark above transcribed. 1 recognise no 
merit in self-denial, unless in so fat as the self-denying person becomes 
thereby the instrument of increased security and happiness to others or to 
himself— or unless it be conducive to the formation of a character of which 
such is the general result. And respecting Prodikus himself, I willingly 
accept the challenge. He marks out, in the most distinct and empWic 
manner, the achievement of good to others, and the acquisition of esteem 
from others, as going together, and constituting in combination the prize 
for which the youthral Herakles is exhorted to struggle — sire iirh iplKav 
hytorarBat, roll AiXovs tuepyenjrfoV efr* iiti rtvos v 6 Keat 
hriBv/ita TifiaaBu, riiy v6\u> sTt* ivh <rijs 'EXAdSai irdiriii 

iv’ aptTf BmpACfvBai, 'EMdSa vtipm-ioy «S irouty, Sx. (Xen. 
Mem. ii. i, 28). I sdect these few words, but tire whole tenor and spirit 
of the fable is similar. 

Indeed the very selection of Herak!6s as an ideal to be followed, is of 
itself a proof that the Sophist did not intend to point out the acquisition of 
personal dominion and pre-eminence, except in so far as th^ naturally 
sprang from services rendered, as the grand prize to be contended for by his 
pupils. For Herakles is, in Greek conception, the type of those who 
work for others — one condemned by his destiny to achieve great, difficult, 
and unrewarded exploits at the hidoii^ of another (Suidas and Diogenianus, 
vi. 7, under the words rerpdSt yiyavas — M rSy itXAod trovoinruy, &c.). 

^ Xenophon gives only the substance of Frodikus*s lecture, not bis exact 
words. But he gives what may be called the whole substance, so that we 
can appreciate the scope as well os the handling of the author. We cannot 
say the same of an extract given (in the Pseudo-Platonic Dialogue Axiochus, 
c, 7, 8) from a lecture said to have been delivered by Prodikus— respecting 
the miseries of human life pervading all the various professions and occupa- 
tions. It is imwssible to make out distinctly either how much really 
belongs to Prodikus, or what was his scope and purpose, if any sum 
lecture was really delivered. 
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sentence which they pass upon the class generally. Let us see 
therefore what Plato himself says about the test of them, and 
first about Protagoras. If it were not the established practice 
with readers of Plato to condemn Protagoras beforehand, and 
to put, upon every passage relating to him, not only a sense 
as bad as it will bear, but much worse than it will fairly bear — 
they would probably carry away very different inferences from 
the Platonic dialogue called by that Sophist’s name, and in 
which he is made to bear a chief part. That dialogue is itself 
enough to prove that Plato did not conceive Protagoras either 
as a corrupt, or unworthy, or incompetent teacher. The course 
of the dialogue exhibits him as not master of the theory of 
ethics, and unable to solve various difficulties with which that 
theory is expected to grapple; moreover, as no match for 
SokratSs in dialectics, which Plato considered as the only effi- 
cient method of philosophical investigation. In so far therefore 
as imperfect acquaintance with the science or theory upon 
which rules of art, or the precejJts bearing on practice, repose, 
disqualifies a teacher from giving instruction in such art or 
practice — to that extent Protagoras is exposed as wanting. 
And if an expert dialectician liCe Plato, had passed IsokratSs 
or Quintilian, or the large majority of teachers past or present, 
through a similar cross-examination as to the theory of their 
teachuig — an ignorance not less manifpt than that of Prota- 
goras would be brought out The antithesis which Plato sets 
forth, in so many of his dialogues, between ][)recept or practice, 
accompanied by full knowledge of the scientific principles from 
which it must be deduced, if its rectitude be disputed— and 
unscientific practice, without any such power of deduction or 
defence — ^is one of the most valuable portions of his specula- 
tions : he exhausts his genius to render it conspicuous in a 
thousand indirect ways, and to shame his readers, if possible, 
into the loftier and more rational walk of thought But it is 
one thing to say of a man, that he does not know the theory of 
what he teaches, or of the way in which he teaches ; it is 
another thing to say, that he actually teaches that which 
scientific theory would not prescribe as the best; it is a third 
thing, graver than both, to say that bis teaching is not only 
below the exigencies of science, but even corrupt and demor^- 
ising. Now of these three points, it is the first only which 
Plato in his dialogue makes out against Protagoras : even the 
second, he neither affirms nor insinuates ; and as to the third, 
not only he never glances at it, even indirectly, but the whole 
tendency of the discourse suggests a directly contrary conqlu- 
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sion. As if sensible that when an eminent opponent was to be 
depicted as puzzled and irritated b^ superior dialectics, it was 
but common fairness to set forth his distinctive merits also — 
Plato gives a fable, and expository harangue, from the mouth 
of Protagoras,^ upon the question whether virtue is teachable. 
This harangue is, in my judgement, very striking and instruc- 
tive ; and so it would have been probably accounted, if com- 
mentators had not read it with a pre-established persuasion 
that whatever came from the lips of a Sophist must be either 
ridiculous or immoral.® It is the only part of Plato’s works 
wherein any account is rendered of the growth of that floating, 
uncertified, self-propagating, body of opinion, upon which the 
cross-examining analysis of Sokrates is brought to bear — as will 
be seen in the following chapter. 

Protagoras professes to teach his pupils “good counsel” in 
their domestic and family relations, as well as how to speak 
and act in the most effective manner for the weal of the city. 
Since this comes from Protagoras, the commentators of Plato 
pronounce it to be miserable morality ; but it coincides, almost 
to the letter, with that which lsokrat6s describes himself as 
teaching, a generation afterwards, and substantially even with 
that which Xenophon represents Sokrates as teaching : nor is 
it easy to set forth, in a few words, a larger scheme of practical 
duty.® And if the measure of practical duty, which Protagoras 

^ Flato, Protagoras, p. 320 D, c. ll f/ «?., especially p. 322 D, where 
Protagoras lays it down diat no man is fit to be a member of a social 
community who has not in his bosom both Sliai and aiSiis— that is, a sense 
of reciprocal obligation and right between himself and others — and a 
sensibility to esteem or reproach from others. He lays these fundamental 
attributes down as what a good ethical theory must assume or exact in 
every man. 

® Of the unjust asperity and contempt with which the Platonic com- 
mentators treat the Sophists, see a specimen in Ast, Ueber Platons Leben 
nnd Schriften, pp. 70, 71 — where he comments on Protagoras and this fable. 

® Protagoras says — ^Ti Si ficESrifui iariv, tiPouMa irepf re tSv oiiceW, Sirat 
ftv dpnrra Tipi nSraO oIkIhw SiatKot, aoi vepl Tav rrjs ir^Xsoir, Swair rit rtjs 
wi\fas Svnsrtiraros ta> tti) xal nfirrea/ kbI \iytiy. (Plato, Protagoras, 
c. 9. p - 318 E.) 

A similar description of the moral teaching of Protagoras and the other 
Sophists, yet comprising a sdll larger range of duties towards parents, 
inends, and fellow-citizens in their private capadties — ^is given in Plato, 
Meno, p. 91 B, E. 

Isokratfis describes the education which he wished to convey almost in 
the same words — Tabs ri roiavra ixanBivovras jeol /leAerSi'rar if &11 xal ria 
YSiai' afKsa kbI th, Koivi rh rfir v 6 \fais koXuv tioueitffmxriv, £inrep &<Ka kbI 
vovTirhr (tal t^iXoo’oipijWoi' tail vivra vpaicriaif itrrl (Or. xv, De Permutat. 
S. 304 ; comp^e 2S9). 

Xenophon also describes, almost in the same words, the teacbinr> of 
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devoted himself to teach, was thus serious and extensive, even 
the fraction of theory assigned to him in his harangue, includes 
some points better than that of Plato himself. For Plato 
seems to have conceived the Ethical End, to each individual, 
as comprising nothing more than his own permanent happiness 
and moral health; and in this very dialogue, he introduces 
Sokrates as maintaining virtue to consist only in a right 
calculation of a man’s own personal happiness and misery. 
But here we find Protagoras speaking in a way which implies 
a larger, and in my opinion, a juster appreciation of the Ethical 
End, as including not only reference to a man’s own happiness, 
but also obligations tovrards the happiness of others. Without 
at all agreeing in the harsh terms of censure which various 
critics pronounce upon that theory which Sokratfis is made to 
set forth in the Platonic Protagoras, I consider his conception 
of the Ethical End essentially narrow and imperfect, not 
capable of being made to serve as basis for deduction of the 
best ethical precepts. Yet such is the prejudice with which 
the history of the Sophists has been written, that the com- 
mentators on Plato accuse the Sophists of having originated 
what they ignorantly term “ the base theory of utility," here 
propounded by Sokratgs himself ; complimenting the latter on 

Sokrates. Kiltaa and others sought the society of SokratSs, ofix fra 
SriiofyofUaX 1) SiKariKoi yiyotvTO, d^A.* Tra koJmI re xirfaSol yrn'intvot, koI 
oXiap Kal oIk 4 t<us xal tUelotT Kal ««) lein.ei koI TcoXtran Siratyro Ka\Ss 

Xf)9<rSai (Memor. i. 2, 48). ^ain, i. 2, 64 — iavefihr ijy ieexpirTit ray 
miyivTuv rcis vavripis iwiBv/tiar tfxoyrar, roiray p-'ev waiav, riitSi icaKKl- 
irTnr Kal peyaKaTtpextarArns iperris, J iri(\eis re xal ofxpt 
oIkovcti, vporpivav iviSvpeiy, Compare also i. 6, 15; ii. I, 19; iv, I, 2; 
iv. 5, 10. 

When we perceive how much analc^y Xenophon establishes — so far as 
regard practical precept, apart from theory 01 method — ^between Sokrates, 
Protagoras, Prodikus, &c., it is difficult to justify the representations of 
the commentators respecting the Sophists; see Stallbaum, Frol^. ed 
Platon. Menon. p. 8. “Etenim virtutis nomen, cum propter ambitOs 
magnitudinem volde essetambiguum et obscurum, Sophistse interpretabantor 
sic, ut, missd verse bonestatis et probitafis vi, unice de piudendfl dvili ao 
domestic^ c(^tari vellent, eoque modo totam viitutem ad eMidttm guoddam 
utiliiaiis vel privatim vtl publiet conseqtieiidee arlijicium revOcarent ” . . . . 
“ Fervidit banc opinionU istius perversUatem, ejtuqut Utrpifudinetn intimo 
sensit pectore, vir sanctissimi onimi, Socrates,” &c. Stallbantti speaks to 
the same purpose in bis Prolegomena to the Protagoras, p. 10, 11; and to 
the Euthydemus, pp. 21, 22. 

Those who, like these censors on the Sophists, think it base to recommend 
virtuous conduct hy the mutual security and comfort which it procures to 
all parties must be prepared to conaemn on the same ground a huge 
porrion of what is said w Sokratfe throughout the Memorabilia of Xenophon, 
Mb Karajtpivei rSy ehoyopMay iySpciy, &c. {iii. 4. S2}: see alro bis 
rF'^nnomiCs vi. lOe 
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having set forth those larger views which in this dialogue belong 
only to Protagoras.! 

So far as concerns Protagoras, therefore, the evidence of 
Plato himself may be produced to show that he was not a 
corrupt teacher, but a worthy companion of Prodikus ; worthy 
also of that which we know him to have enjoyed — the society 

1 Stallbiium, Prolegomena ad PlatonJs Menonem, p. 9. “Etenim 
SopbisUe, quum virtutis exercitationein et ad utilitates esternas referrent, 
et facultate quadam atqne con&uetndine ejus, quod utile videretur, reperi- 
endi, absolvi staUierent — Socrates ipse, rejects utilitaiis ttu'/itiidine, viro 
nataramque virtutis unice ad id quod bonum honestumque esl, levocatit ; 
voluitque esse in eo, ut quis recti bonique sensu ac scientia pollcret, ad 
quant tanquam ad certissimam normom atque regulam actiones suas omnes 
dirigeret atque poneret.” 

Whoever will compare this criticism with the Protagoras of Plato, 
c- 3^ 37 — especially p. 357 B — ^wherein Sokratfs identifies good with 
pleasure and evil with pain, and wherein he considers right conduct to 
consist in justly calculating the items of pleasure and pain one against the 
other — h utrptiTuih r^X''V — will be astonished how a critic on Plato could 
write what is above cited. I am aware that there are other parte of Plato’s 
dialogues in which he maintains a doctrine different from that just alluded 
to. Accordingly Stallbaum (in his Prolegomena to the Protagoras, p. 30) 
contends that Plato is here setting forth a doctrine not his own, but is 
reasoning on the principles of Protagoras, for the puipose of entrappiiig 
and coiffounding him — "Qute hie de fortitudine disseruntur, ea item 
cavendum est ne protenus pro decretis mere Platonicis habeantur. Disputat 
enim Socrates pleraque omnia ad mentem ipsius Protagoise, ita quidem ut 
eum pet suam ipsius rationem in fiaudem et eirorem indneat.” 

1 am happy to be able to vindicate Plato against the disgrace of so 
dishonest a spirit of argumentation as that which Stallbaum ascribes to 
him. Plato most certainly does not reason here upon the doctrines or 
principles of Protagoras : for the latter begins by positively denying the 
doctrine, and is only brought to admit it in a very qualified manner- 
s' 3 Si P' 3 S* D. He says In reply to the question of Sokrates — Oiic olSa 
tarX&i oSras, iis (rtr ipar^s, tl ifial awoKpiriov iarlv, Tit re ayaSd 
Jtpriv iitavTci koL rit ivtapit Kaxd' ifJtA poi Sami oi pivov irpis tV vip 
iatiKpttra/ tpoi lut^a\i<mpov ehai imoKplyiurSiu, iWk ical irphs Trivra 
rhr iiWoi' filov rhv iptivi Sri Seri pHy ti ray ^Sfay obic wrty iyaBd, 
tirri Se aS Koi & ray ivmp&y o6k Sirri leaici, Seri Se & Sitti, Kal rplray & 
oiSirtpa, alSrt Kaieit oBt’ ayaSi. 

There is something peculiarly striking in this appeal of Protagoras to 
his whole past life, as rendering it impossible for him to admit what he 
evidently looked upon as a iast theory, as Stallbaum pronounces it to be. 
Vet the latter actuidly ventures to take it away from SokratSs, who not 
only propounds it confidently, but reasons it out in a clear and forcible 
manner— and of fastening it on Protagoras, who first disclaims it and then 
only admits it under reserve ! I deny the theory to be hose, though I 
think it an imperfect theory of ethics. But Stallbaum, who calfo it so, was 
hound to he douhly careful in looking into his proof Define he ascribed it 
to any one. What makes the case worse, is that he fastens it not only on 
Protagoras, but on the Sophists collectively, by that monstrous fiction 

trAaf* tlipm dnetnr 1 «®rr. 
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and conversation of Periklfis. Let us now examine what Plato 
pys about a third Sophist — Hippias of Elis j who figures both 
in the dialogue called “ Protagoras,” and in two distinct dialogues 
known by the titles of “ Plippias Major and Minor.” Hippias 
is represented as distinguished for the wide range of his 
accomplishments, of which in these dialogues he ostentatiously 
boasts. He could teach astronomy, geometry, and arithmetic 
— which subjects Protagoras censured him for enforcing too 
much upon his pupils ; so little did these Sophists agree in 
any one scheme of doctrine or education. Besides Ais, he 
was a poet, a musician, an expositor of the poets, and a 
lecturer with a large stock of composed matter— on subjects 
moral, political, and even legendary — treasured up in a very' 
retentive memory. He was a citizen much employed as envoy 
by his fellow-citizens : to crown all, his manual dexterity was 
such that he professed to have made with his own hands all 
Ae attire and ornaments which he wore on his person. If, as 
is sufficiently probable, he was a vain and ostentatious man — 
defects not excluding an useful and honourable career — ^we 
inust at the same time give him credit for a variety of acquisi- 
tions such as to explam a certain measure of vanity.^ The 
style in which Plato handles Hippias is very different from that 
in which he treats Protagoras. It is full of sneer and con- 
temptuous banter, insomuch that even Stallbaum,® after having 
repeated a great many times that this was a vile Sophist who 
deserved no better treatment, is forced to admit that the 
petulance is carried rather too far, and to suggest that the 
dialogue must have been a juvenile work of Plato. Be this as 
it may, amidst so much unfriendly handling, not only we find 
no imputation against Hippias of having preached a low or 
corrupt morality, but Plato inserts that whidi furnishes good, 
though indirect, proof of the contrary. For Hippias is made 
to say that he had already delivered, and was about to deliver 
again, a lecture composed by himself with great care, wherein 
he eifiarged upon the aims and pursuits which a young man 
ought to follow. The scheme of his discourse wa^ that after 
the capture of Troy, the youthful Neoptolemus was introduced 
as asking the advice of Nestor about his own future conduct ; 
in reply to which, Nestor sets forth to him what was the plan 
of life incumbent on a young man of honourable aspirations, 

^ See about Hippias, Plato, Protagoras, c. p, p, 31S E; StaUbatm, 
Prolegom. ad Platon. Plipp. Maj. p. 147 : Cicero, de Omtor, 19 . 33 1 

Plato, Hipp. Minor, c. 10, jp. 368 B. 

^ Stalllnmn, FroleP'. ad Hat. Hipp. Maj. p. 150. 
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and unfolds to him the full details of regulated and virtuous 
conduct by which it ought to be filled up. The selection of 
two such names, among the most venerated in all Grecian 
legend, as monitor and pupil, is a stamp clearly attesting the 
vein of sentiment which animated the composition. Morality 
preached by Nestor for the edification of Neoptolemus, might 
possibly be too high for Athenian practice j but most certainly 
it would not err on the side of corruption, selfishness, or over- 
indulgence. We may fairly presume that this discourse com- 
posed by Hippias would not be unworthy, in spirit and purpose, 
to be placed by the side of “The Choice of Hercules,” nor its 
author by that of Prodikus as a moral teacher. 

The dialogue entitled “ Gotgias ” in Plato, is carried on by 
Sokrates with three different persons one after the other — 
Gorgias, Pblus, and Kalliklfis. Gorgias (of Leontini in Sicily), 
as a rhetorical teacher, acquired greater celebrity than any man 
of his time, during the Peloponnesian war ; his abundant 
powers of illustration, his florid ornaments, his artificial stme- 
ture of sentences distributed into exact antithetical fractions — 
all spread a new fashion in the art of speaking, which for the 
time was very popular, but afterwards became discredited. If 
the line could be clearly drawn between rhetors and sophists, 
Gorgias ought rather to be ranked with the former.^ In the 
conversation with Gorgias, Sokratfis exposes the fallacy and 
imposture of rhetoric and rhetorical teaching, as cheating an 
ignorant audience into persuasion without knowledge, and as 
framed to satisfy the passing caprice, without any regard to 
the permanent welfare and improvement of the people. What- 
ever real inculpation may be conveyed in these arguments 
against a rhetorical teacher, Go^ias must bear in common 
with Isokrates and Quintilian, and under the shield of Aristotle. 
But save and except rhetorical teaching, no dissemination of 
corrupt morality is ascribed to him by Plato j who indeed 
treats him with a degree of respect which surprises the 
commentators.® 

The tone of the dialogue changes materially when it passes 
to P61us and KalliklSs, the former of whom is described as a 
writer on rhetoric, and probably a teacher also.® There is 
much insolence in Pdlus, and no small asperity in Sokratfis. 
Yet the former maintains no arguments which justify the 

^ Plato, Menon, 5. 95 A ; Foss, De Goigii Leontino, p. ay seq. 

® See the observations of Groenvan Ptinstererand Stallbaum — Stallbanm 
ad Platon. Gorg. c. i. 

* Plato, Gomas, c. 17, p. 462 B. 
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charge of immorality against himself or his fellow-teachers. 
He defends the tastes and sentiments common to eveiy man 
in Greece, and shared even by the mo-st estimable Athenians — 
Perikles, Nikias, and Aristokratfes ; ^ while Sokrates prides 
himself on standing absolutely alone, and having no support 
except from his irresistible dialectics, whereby he is sure of 
extorting reluctant admission from his adversary. How far 
Sokrates may be right, I do not now inquire : it is sufficient 
that P 61 us, standing as he does amidst company at once so 
numerous and so irreproachable, cannot be fairly denounced 
as a poisoner of the youthful mind. 

P 61 us presently hands over the dialogue to Kallikl^s, who 
is here represented, doubtless, as laying down doctrines openly 
and avowedly anti-social. He distinguishes between the law 
of nature and the law (both written and unwritten, for the 
Greek word substantially includes both) of society. According 
to the law of nature (Kallikigs says) the strong man — ^the 
better or more capable man — puts forth his strength to the full 
for his own advantage, without limit or restraint; overcomes 
the resistance which weaker men are able to offer ; and seizes 
for himself as much as he pleases of the matter of enjoyment. 
He has no occasion to restrain any of his appetites or desires ; 
the more numerous and pressing they ate, so much the better 
for him — since his power affords him the means of satiating 
them all The many, who have the misfortune to be weak, 
must be content with that which he leaves them, and submit 
to it as best they can. This (Kallikles says) is what actually 
happens in a state of nature ; this is what is accounted just, as 
is evident by the practice of independent communities, not 
included in one common political society, towards each other ; 
this is Justiee, by nature, or according to the law of nature. 
But when men come into society, all this is reversed. The 
majority of individuals know very well that they are weak, and 
that their only chance of security or comfort consists in estab- 
lishing laws to restrain the strong man, reinforced by a moral 
sanction of praise and blame devoted to the same general end. 
They catch him like a young lion whilst his mind is yet tender, 

* Plato, Gorglas, c. 27, p. 472 A. Kol vvv (says SokratSs) *■«/>! Sv crii 
i\(yov voi (ru;ii^'4o'sv(riTavTa’ASi)vdtoi koI (itret — fiofiTvitiiaaviTl 

(Toi, jiv ftw NmIos 6 NtKTipirav kA ol ainov — i&v Sh 

‘ApurroKpivniS i SkcAAIoi/ — iia> Si ^ TlepiK\^ouS SAi) aMa ^ 

&Wif cuyyiyeta, fpirwa Sw fioiXji rav hSiSe ^aA^^airSoi. ’AAA’ iydt 

trot eXs tav oix iiaoS.oy& 'E74, Si tiv nil ffi aSrhv tva Syra 

piprupa itapiirwiim ipoKoyoSma np\ &v A^yca, oiSiv dlpai St^tw Ailyov pat 
irempiuBcu irepi Sv ipuy S Adyos 
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and fascinate him by talk and training into a disposition con- 
formable to that measure and equality which the law enjoins. 
Here, then, is justice according to the law of society ; a 
factitious system built up by the many for their own protection 
and happiness, to the subversion of the law of nature, which 
arms the strong man with a right to encroachment and licence. 
Let a fair opportunity occur, and the favourite of nature will 
be seen to kick off his harness, tread down the laws, break 
through the magic circle of opinion around him, and stand 
forth again as lord and master of the many; regaining that 
glorious position which nature has assigned to him as his right. 
Justice by nature — and justice by law and society — are thus, 
according to Kalliklfis, not only distinct, but mutually con- 
tradictory. He accuses Sokratfes of having jumbled the two 
together in his argument.^ 

It has been contended by many authors, that this anti-social 
reasoning (true enough, in so far as it states simple ^ matter of 
fact and probability — immoral, in so far as it erects the power 
of the strong man into a right j and inviting many comments, 
if I could find a convenient place for them) represents the 
morality commonly and publicly taught by the persons called 
Sophists at Athens.** I deny this assertion emphatically. Even 

* This doctrine asserted by Kallik!$s will be found in Plato, Gotgias, 
c. 39 . 40. PP- 483. 484. 

° See the same matter-of-fact strongly stated by SokratSs in the Hemotab. 
of Xenophon, ii. i, 13. 

’ Scbfeiennacher (in the Prolegomena to bis translation of the Tbetctetus, 
p. 183) represents that Plato intended to refute Aristippus in the person of 
Kallikles; which supposition he sustains by remarking that Aristippus 
affirmed Aat there was no siuh thing as justice by nature, but only by 
law and convention. But the affirmation of Kallikles is the ffirect contiaiy 
of that which Schleiermachcr ascribes to Aristippus. Kalliklds not only 
does not deny justice by nature, but affirms it in the most direct manner — 
explains what it is, that it consists in the right of the strongest man to 
make use of his strength without any regard to others — and puts it above 
the justice of law and society, in respect to authority. 

Ritter and Brandis are yet more incorrect in their accusations of the 
Stmhists, foimded upon this same doctrine. The former says (p. 581) — 
“ It is affirmed as a common tenet of the Sophists — there is no right by 
nature, but only by convention:” compare Brandis, p. 521. The very 
passages to which these writers refer, as far as they prove anything, prove 
the contrary of what they assert : and Preller actually imputes the contrary 
tenets to the Sophists (Plistor. Philosoph. c. 4, p, 130, Hamburg 1838) 
with just as Utile authority. Both Bitter and Brandis charge the Sophists 
with wickedness for this alleged tenet — ^for denying that there was any 
ri^t by nature, and allowing no right except hy convention ; a doctrine 
which had been maintained before them by Acbelaus (Diogen. LaSrt. ii. 
16). Now Plato (Legg. x. p. 889), whom these writers refer to, chaises 
certain wise men — cro^obs iSitbras re ml vatsiThs (he does not mention 
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if I had no other evidence to sustain my denial, except what 
has been already extracted from the unfriendly writings of 
Plato himself, respecting Protagoras and Hippias — with what 
we know from Xenophon about Prodikus — I should consider 
my case made out as vindicating the Sophists generally from 
such an accusation. If refutation to the doctrine of Kalliklds 
were needed, it would be obtained quite as eflScaciously from 
Prodikus and Protagoras as from Sokratfes and Plato. 

Put this is not the strongest part of the vindication. 

First, Kallikl^s himself is not a Sophist, nor represented by 
Plato as such. He is a young Athenian citizen, of rank and 
station, belonging to the deme Achamae ; he is intimate with 
other young men of condition in the city', has recently entered 
into active political life, and bends his whole soul towards it ; 
he disparages philosophy, and speaks with utter contempt about 
the Sophists.^ If then it vrere even just (which I do not admit) 
to infer from opinions put into the mouth of one Sophist, that the 
same were held by another or by all of them — it would not be the 
less unjust to draw the like inference from opinions professed by 
one who is not a Sophist, and who despises the whole profession. 

Secondly, if any man will read attentively the course of the 
dialogue, he will see that the doctrine of Kallikl&s is such as no 
one dared publicly to propound. So it is conceived both by 
Kalliklfis himself and by Sokratfts. The former first takes up 
the conversation by saying that his predecessor Polus had 
become entangled in a contradiction, because he had not 
courage enough openly to announce an unpopular and odious 
doctrine ; but he (Kallikles) was less shamefaced, and would 
speak out boldly that doctrine which others kept to themselves 
for fear of shocking the hearers. "Certainly (says Sokrat6s to 
him) your audacity is abundantly shown by the doctrine which 
you have just laid down — ^you set forth plainly that which other 
people diink, but do not choose to utter."® Now, opinions 

Sophists) — ^with wickedness, but on the ground directly opposite ; because 
tigr did acknowledge a right by nature, of greater authority than the right 
laid down by the legislator ; and because they encouraged pupils tp follow 
this supposed right of nature, disobeying the law; interpreting the right of 
nature as Kallikles does in the Gomias 1 

Teachers are thus branded as rncked men by Ritter and Brandis, for 
the negative, and by Plato (if he here means the Sophists), for the 
affirmadve doctrine. 

t Plato, Gorgias, o. 37, p. 481 D; c. 41, p. 485 B, D ; c. 43, p. 487 C ; 
c. 50, p. 495 B j c. 70, p. srs A. oh gko airrhs S/wi ipxet vparreiv ri 
T^s T&.twi rpi^iMTa : compare c. 55, p. 500 C. His contempt for the 
Scmhists, c. 7 S, p. S19 E, with the note of Heindorf. 

* Plato, Gomas, c. 38, p. 482 E. Ik oairris fhp at bpioMylas airij 
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cf which P61us, an insolent young man, was afraid to proclaim 
himself the champion, must have been revolting indeed to the 
sentiments of hearers. How then can any reasonable man 
believe, that such opinions were not only openly propounded, 
but seriously inculcated as truth upon audiences of youthful 
hearers, by the Sophists ? We know that the teaching of the 
latter was public in the highest degree j publicity was pleasing 
as well as profitable to them j among the many disparaging 
epithets heaped upon them, ostentation and vanity are two of 
the most conspicuous. IVhatever they taught, they taught 
publicly } and I contend, rvith full conviction, that had they 
even agreed with Kalliklfis in this opinion, they could neither 
have been sufficiently audacious, nor sufficiently their own 
enemies, to make it a part of their public teaching ; but would 
have acted like Pfilus, and kept the doctrine to themselves. 

Thirdly, this latter conclusion will be rendered doubly cer- 
tain, when we consider of what city we are now speaking. Of 
all places in the world, the democratical Athens is the last in 
which the doctrine advanced by Kalliklfis could possibly have 
been professed by a public teacher ; or even by ICallikles him- 
self, in any public meeting. It is unnecessary to remind the 
reader how profoundly democratical was the sentiment and 
morality of the Athenians — how much they loved their laws, 
their constitution, and their political equality — ^how jealous 
their apprehension was of any nascent or threatening des- 
potism. All this is not simply admitted, but even exaggerated, 
by Mr. Mitford, Wachsmuth, and other onti-democratical 
writers, who often draw from it materials for their abundant 
censures. Now the very point which Sokratfis (in this dialogue 
called “Gorgias*^ seeks to establish against KalliklSs, against 
tire Rhetors, and against the Sophists, — is, that they courted, 
flattered, and truckled to the sentiment of the Athenian people, 
with degrading subservience ; that they looked to the immediate 
gratification simply, and not to permanent moral improvement 

irh <roS /y roTs \iyot! ireirro/ilffSTi (Polus), 4 

iviei tlutiv' oil yhi> Svri, i S^xparres, eU roiavra &yet! ^osriKi kbI 

SriuipyapiKd, (pdaKuv ri/y MiBeiay Sitixeiy iay olv rts ai^xivTi- 

Tai Kal 11^ ToA/tS heyiiy S,wfp yost, iyctynd^frai ivavrla \iytty. 

Kol /lily (says Sokrat^s to Kallildes, c. 42, p. 487 D) iln ye olot cZ 
■Kni^iiaii^eifSat kcA /lii ai<rx:iyeirSai, aMs re (ji^s ksI d AtSyos, ty i\iyay 
eepJrepoy tKeyes, i/io\eyei <rat. Again, c. 47, p. 492 D. Obx iyeyyas ye, 
S KoM^ikKea, ive^ipxei Jt-iyip va^pil(ria( 6 /ieyos' ea^as yltp irb yvy 
h 4 yeis, & o( 8AAo( SiayooSyrac /lev, \eyeiy 5 ^ o&k iBiKovffi, 

Again ftom KalliklSs — iyi <rat yuy irafPii<riaCi/ieyos}Jya — c. 46, 

Ti, ;ior F 
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of the people — that they had not courage to address to them 
any unpalatable truths, however salutary, but would shift and 
modify opinions in every way, so as to escape giving offence ^ 
— that no man who put himself prominently fonvard at Athens 
had any chance of success, unless he became moulded and 
assimilated, from the core, to the people and their type of 
sentiment.® Granting such charges to be true, how is it con- 
ceivable that any Sophist, or any Rhetor, could venture to 
enforce upon an Athenian public audience the doctrine laid 
down by Kallikles? To tell such an audience — “Your laws 
and institutions are all violations of the law of nature, contrived 
to disappoint the AlkibiadSs or Napoleon among you of his 
natural right to become your master, and to deal with you petty 
men as his slaves. All your unnatural precautions and con- 
ventional talk, in favour of legality and equal dealing, will turn 
out to be nothing better than pitiful impotence,® as soon as he 
finds a good opportunity of standing forward in his full might 
and energy — so as to put you into your proper places, and show 
you what privileges Nature intends for her favourites ! ” Con- 
ceive such a doctrine propounded by a lecturer to assembled 
Athenians I A doctrine just as revolting to Nikias as to Kleom, 
and which even AlkibiadSs would be forced to affect to dis- 
approve \ since it is not simply anti-popular — not simply 
despotic — ^but the drunken extravagance of despotism. The 
Great man as depicted by Kallikles stands in the same relation 
to ordinary mortals, as Jonathan Wild the Great in the admir- 
able parody of Fielding. 

That Sophists, whom Plato accuses of slavish flattery to the 
democratical ear, should gratuitously insult it by the proposition 

^ This quality is impnterl by Sokiatts to Kallikles in a icmaikable 
passage of the 6oigias, c. p. 4S1 D, E, the substance of which is thus 
stated by Stallbaum in his note — “Carpit Socrates Calliclis levitatem, 
mohili populi turbse nunquam non blandientis et aduiantis.” 

It is one of the main points of SokratSs in the dialogue, to make out 
that the practice (for he will not call it an art) of Sophists, as well as 
Khetors, aims at nothing but the immediate gratification of the people, 
without any regard to their ultimate or durable benefit — that they are 
branches of the widely-extended knack of flattery (Gorgias, c. 19, p. 464 
D ; c. 20. p. 465 C ; c. 56, p. 501 C ; c. 75, p. 520 B). 

® Plato, Gorgias, c. 68, p. 513 B, Oi yip /u/i 7 irilp Set flimi, airoifmSt 
S/»)iar roirtue, <2 rt y^autv airspyi(eiTBat els ’ASTpratuv 

iilfup. , . . 'OoTis o 3 v at Toiroix iiaiirm-m iwtpyirsrai, oSris at trtiiiett, 
at imBvfmt waAmaiis tlvai, iroXirucir ksI prrropmip' rfi ttirinr yip Ifia 
\eyofiivap rUv Xiyav Ikootoi xi^lpeuai, Se iKKurplv ixittrai. 

“ Plato, Gorgias, c. 46, p. 49a C (the words of ICallikt^). Tit W fiXAo 
toSt* iirri ri KaWatrleitara, ri teapi fpiair hm/B^fiara, iarBpiiirat ip^vapia 
Kol tiSttis &|ia. 
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of such tenets — is an assertion not merely untrue, but utterly 
absurd. Even as to Sokrat^s, we know from Xenophon how 
much the Athenians were offended with him, and how much it 
was urged by the accusers on his trial, that in his conversations 
he was wont to cite with peculiar relish the description (in the 
second book of the Iliad) of Odysseus following the Grecian 
crowd when running away from the agora to get on shipboard, 
and prevailing upon them to come back — by gentle words 
addressed to the chiefs, but by blows of his stick, accompanied 
with contemptuous reprimand, to the common people. The 
indirect evidence thus afforded that Sokratfes countenanced 
unequal dealing and ill-usage towards the Many, told much 
against him in the minds of the Dikasts. What would they 
have felt then towards a Sophist who publicly professed the 
political morality of Kallikles ? The truth is — not only was it 
impossible that any such morality, or anything of the same 
type, even much diluted, could find its way into the educa- 
tional lectures of professors at Athens, — but the fear would be 
in the opposite direction. If the Sophist erred in either way, 
it would be in that which SokratSs imputes — ^by making his 
lectures over-democratical. Nay, if we suppose anjr oppor- 
tunity to have arisen of discussing the doctrine of Kalliklfes, he 
would hardly omit to flatter the ears of the surrounding demo- 
crats by enhancing the beneficent results of legality and equal 
dealing, and by denouncing this “natural despot” or undis- 
closed Napoleon, as one who must either take his place under 
such restraints, or find a place in some other city. 

I have thus shown, even from Plato himself, that the doc- 
trine ascribed to KalliklSs neither did enter, nor could have 
entered, into the lectures of a Sophist or professed teacher. 
The same conclusion maybe maintained respecting the doctrine 
of Thrasymachus in the first book of the “ Republic.” Thrasy- 
machus was a rhetorical teacher, who had devised precepts 
respecting the construction of an oration and the training of 
young men for public speaking. It is most probable that he 
confined himself, like Gorgias, to this department, and that he 
did not profess to give moral lectures, like Protagoras and 
Prodikus. But granting him to have given such, he would not 
talk about justice in the way in which Plato makes him talk, if 
he desired to give any satisfaction to an Athenian audience. 
The mere brutality and ferocious impudence of demeanour, 
even to exaggeration, with which Plato invests him — is in itself 
a strong proof that the doctrine, ushered in with such a preface, 
was not that of a popular and acceptable teacher, winning 
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favour in public audiences. He defines justice to be “the 
interest of the superior power; that rule, which, in every 
society, the dominant power prescribes, as being for its own 
advantage.” A man is just (he says) for the advantage of 
another, not for his own : he is weak, cannot help himself, and 
must submit to that which the stronger authority, whether 
despot, oligarchy, or commonwealth, commands. 

The theory is essentially different from the doctrine of 
KalliklSs, as set forth a few pages back ; for Thrasymachus 
does not travel out of society to insist upon anterior rights 
dating from a supposed state of nature — he takes societies as 
he finds them, recognising the actual governing authority of 
each as the canon and constituent of justice or injustice. Stall- 
baum and other writers have incautiously treated the two 
theories as if they were the same ; and with something even 
worse than want of caution, while they pronounce the theory of 
Thrasymachus to be detestably immoral, announce it as hav* 
ing been propounded not by him only, but by The Sophists — 
thus, in their usual style, dealing with the Sophists as if they 
were a school, sect, or partnership with mutual responsibility. 
Whoever has followed the evidence w’hich I have produced 
respecting Protagoras and Prodikus, will know how differently 
these latter handled the question of justice. 

But the truth is, that the theory of Thrasymachus, though 
incorrect and defective, is not so detestable as these writers 
represent. What makes it seem detestable, is, the style and 
manner in which he is made to put it forward, which causes the 
just man to appear petty and contemptible, while it surrounds 
the unjust man with enviable attributes. Now this is precisely 
the circumstance which revolts the common sentiments of man- 
kind, as it revolts also the critics who read what is said by 
Thrasymachus. The moral sentiments exist in men’s minds in 
complex and powerful groups, assodated ivith some large words 
and emphatic forms of speech. Whether an ethical theory 
satisfies the exigendes of reason, or commands and answers to 
all the phaenomena — a common audience will sddom give 
themselves the trouble to consider with attention; but what 
they imperiously exact — and what is indispensable to give the 
theory any chance of success, is, that it shall exhibit to their 
feelings the just man as respectable and dignified, and the 
unjust man as odious and repulsive. Now that which offends 
in the language ascribed to Thrasymachus, is, not merely the 
absence, but the reverse, of this condition — the presentation of 
the just man as weak and silly, and of injustice in all the 
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prestige of triumph and dignity. And for this very reason I 
venture to infer that such a theory was never propounded by 
Thrasymachus to any public audience in the form in which it 
appears in Plato. For Thrasymachus was a rhetor, -who had 
studied the principles of his art : now we know that these com- 
mon sentiments of an audience, were precisely what the rhetors 
best understood, and always strove to conciliate. Even from 
the time of Gorgias, they began the practice of composing 
beforehand declamations upon the general heads of morality, 
w’hich were ready to be introduced into actual speeches as 
occasion presented itself, and in which appeal was made to the 
moral sentiments foreknown as common, with more or less of 
modification, to all the Grecian assemblies. The real Thrasy- 
machus, addressing any audience at Athens, would never have 
wounded these sentiments, as the Platonic Thrasymachus is 
made to do in the “ Republic.” Least of all would he have done 
this, if it be true of him, as Plato asserts of the Rhetors and 
Sophists generally, that they thought about nothing but court- 
ing popularity, without any sincerity of conviction. 

Though Plato thinks fit to bring out the opinion of Thrasy- 
machus mth accessories unnecessarily oifensive, and thus to 
enhance the dialectical triumph of SokratSs by the brutal 
matmers of the adversary — ^he was well aware that he had not 
done justice to the opinion itself, much less confuted it The 
proof of this is, that in the second book of the “ Republic," after 
Thrasymachus has disappeared, the very same opinion is taken 
up by Glaukon and Adeimantus, and set forth by both of them 
(tbough they disclaim entertaining it as their own), as suggest- 
ing grave doubts and difficulties which they desire to hear 
solved by Sokratfis. Those who read attentively the discourses 
of Glaukon and Adeimantus, will see that the substantive 
opinion ascribed to Thrasymachus, apart from the brutality 
with which he is made to state it, does not even countenance 
the charge of immoral teaching against him — ^much less against 
the Sophists generally. Hardly anything in Plato’s compo- 
sitions is more powerful than those discourses. They present 
in a perspicuous and forcible manner, some of the most serious 
difficulties with which ethical theory is required to grapple. 
And Plato can answer them only in one way — ^by taking society 
to pieces, and reconstructing it in the form of his imaginary 
republic. The speeches of Glaukon and Adeimantus form the 
immediate preface to the striking and elaborate description 
which he goes through, of his new state of society, nor do they 
receive any other answer than what is implied in that description. 
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Plato indirectly confesses that be cannot answer them, assuming 
social institutions to continue unreformed : and his reform is 
sufficiently fundamental.^ 


' I omitted to notice the Dialogue of Plato entitled Euthyderaus, wherein 
SokratSs is introduced in conversation with the two persons called Sophists, 
Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, who are represented as propounding a 
number of verbal quibbles, assertions of double sense, arising from equivocal 
grammar or syntax — ^fallacies of mere diction, without the least plausibility 
as to the sense — specimens of jest and hoax (p. 27S B). They are de- 
scribed as extravagantly conceited, while Sokrates is painted with his usual 
affectation of deference and modesty. He himself, during a part of the 
dialogue, carries on conversation in his own dialectical manner with the 
youthful Kleinias ; who is then banded over to be taught by Euthydemus 
and Dion}'sodoru $ ; so that the contrast between their style of questioning, 
and that of Solcrat&s, is forcibly brought out. 

To bring out this contrast, appears to me the main purpose of the dia- 
logue — os Has already been remarked by Socher and others (see Stallbaum, 
Frolegom. ad Euthydem. p. 15-65} : but its construction, its manner, and 
its result (previous to the concludii^ conversation between Sokrat£s and 
Kriton sepaiateiy], is so tlioroughly comic, that Asl, on this and other 
grounds, rejects it as spurious and unworthy of Plato (see Ast, liber Platons 
Leben und Schriften, p. 414-418). 

Without agreeing in AsPs inference, I recognise the violence of the cari- 
cature which Plato has here presented under the characters of Euthydemus 
and Dionysodorus. And it is for this reason, among many others, that I 
protest the more emphatically against the injustice of StaUbaum and the 
commentators generally, who consider these two persons as disciples of 
Protagoras, and samples of what is called “Sophistica” — ^the Sophistical 
Practice — the Sophists generally. There is not the smallest ground for 
considering these two men as disciples of Protagoras, who is presented to 
us, even by Plato himself, under an aspect as totally different from them as 
it is possible to imagine. Euthydemus and Dion}rsodorus are described, by 
Plato himself in this very dialogue, as old men who had been fencing- 
masters, and who had only within the last two years applied themselves to 
the eristic or controversial dialogue (Euthyd. c. i, p. 272 C ; c. 3, p. 273 
E). Schleiermacher himself accounts their personal importance so mean, 
that he thinks Plato could not Itave intended to attack them, but meant to 
attack Antislben8s and the Megaric school of philosophers (Frolegom. ad 
Euthydem. vob hi. pp. 403, 404, of bis translation of Plato). So con- 
temptible does Plato esteem them, that Krito blames Sokrates for having so 
&x degraded himself as to be seen talking with them before many persons 
(p. 305 B, c. 30). 

The name of Protagoras occurs only once m the dialogue, in reference to 
the doctrine, started by Euthydemus, that false propositions or contra- 
dictory propositions were impossible, because no one could either think 
about, 01 talk about, tint •mhich was not or ths Hon-existent (p. 284 A ; 
286 C). This doctrine is said by Sokrat8s to have been much talked of 
“ by Protagoras and by men yet earlier than he.” It is idle to infer from 
such a passage any connexion or analogy between these men and Prota- 
goras — as Stallbaum labours to do throu^out his Prolegomena ; afErmise 
(in his note on p. 286 C) most incorrectly, that Protagoras maintained thm 
doctrine about rii pi) Kv or the non-existent, because he bad too great faith 
in Hi'* <“vidi*nri» of tho ' “»!«»<! — ^whi"ri“» we know from Pinto tf-t it V d ite 
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I call particular attention to this circumstance, without which 
we cannot fairly estimate the Sophists, or practical teachers 
of Athens, face to face with their accuser-general — Plato. He 
was a great and systematic theorist, whose opinions on ethics, 
politics, cognition, religion, &c,, were all w'rought into harmony 
by his orvn mind, and stamped with that peculiarity which is 
the mark of an original intellect. So splendid an effort of 
speculative genius is among the marvels of the Grecian world. 
His dissent from all the societies which he saw around him, not 
merely democratical, but oligarchical and despotic also, was of 
the deepest and most radical character. Nor did he delude 
himself by the belief, that any partial amendment of that which 
he saw around could bring about the end which he desired : he 
looked to nothing short of a new genesis of the man and the 
citizen, with institutions calculated from the beginning to work 
out the full measure of perfectibility. His fertile scientific 
imagination realised this idea in the “ Republic.” But that very 
systematic and original character, which lends so much value 
and charm to the substantive speculations of Plato, counts as a 
deduction from his trustworthiness as critic or witness, in refer- 
ence to the living agents whom he saw at work in Athens and 
other cities, as statesmen, generals, or teachers. His criticisms 
are dictated by his own point of view, according to wliich the 
entire society was corrupt, and all the instruments who carried 
on its functions were of essentially base metal. Whoever will 
read either the “ Gorgias ” or the “ Republic," will see in how 
sweeping and indiscriminate a manner he pa.sses his sentence 
of condemnation. Not only all the Sophists and all the 
Rhetors^ — but all the musicians and dithyrambic or tragic 
poets — all the statesmen, past as well as present, not excepting 
even the great Periklfis — receive from his hands one common 
stamp of dishonour. Every one of these men is numbered by 

rise with FaimenidSs, who rejected the evidence of the senses entirely (see 
Plato, Sophist. 24, p. 237 A, with Heindorf and Stallbaum’s notes). 
Diogenes LaSrtias (be. 8, 53] falsely asserts that Protagoras was the Jbrst to 
broach the doctrine, and even cites as his wimess Plato in the Euthydemus, 
where the exact contrary is stated. 'Whoever broached it first — it was a 
doctrine following plausibly from the then received Realism, and Plato was 
long perplexed before he could solve the difiBculty to his own satisfaction 
(Themtet. p. 187 D). 

I do not doubt that there were in Athens persons who abused the dia- 
lectical exercise for frivolous puzzles, and it was well for Plato to compose a 
dialogue exhiUting the contrast between these men and SokratSs. But to 
treat Euthydemus and Dionysodorus as samples of “ The Sophists,” is 
altoKther unwarranted. 

1 Hato, Gorvias, c. 57, 58, pp. soa, soi. 
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Plato among the numerous category of flatterers, who minister 
to the immediate gratification and to the desires of the people, 
without looking to their permanent improvement, or making 
them morally better. '* PerikWs and Kimon ^says SokratSs in 
the ‘ Gorgias ’) are nothing but servants or mimsters who supply 
the immediate appetites and tastes of the people ; just as the 
baker and the confectioner do in their respective departments, 
without knowing or caring whether the food will do any real 
good — a point which the physician alone can determine. As 
ministers, they are clever enough : they have provided the city 
amply with tribute, walls, docks, ships, and smA other follies : but 
I (Sokrat^s) am the only man in Athens who aim, so far as my 
strength permits, at the true purpose of politics — the mental im- 
provement of the people.” i So wholesale a condemnation betrays 
itself as the offspring, and the consistent offspring, of systematic 
peculiarity of vision — the prejudice of a great and able mind. 

It would be not less unjust to appreciate the Sophists or the 
statesmen of Athens from the point of view of Plato, than the 
present teachers and politicians of England or France from 
that of Mr. Owen or Fourier. Both the one and the other 
class laboured for society as it stood at Athens ; the statesmen 
carried on the business of practical politics, the Sophist trained 
up youth for practical life in all its departments, as family men, 
citizens, and leaders — to obey as well as to command. Both 
accepted the system as it stood, without contemplating the 
possibility of a new birth of society : both ministered to certain 
exigencies, held their anchorage upon certain sentiments, and 
bowed to a certain morality, actually felt among the living men 
around them. That which Plato says of the statesmen of 
Athens is perfectly true — that they were only servants or 
ministers of the people. He, who tried the people and the 

1 Plato, Gorgias, c. 72, 73, p. 517 (Sokrates speaks). 'A\riSea dpei at 
IfLirpoaSer Ajyai Sri oiSeya tifteTs iapev ivSpa iryaShy 'foyayha ri 

iroXiTUclk iy TySt of irdAe*. 

Sai/nlyie, ads’ iySt tfiiya rairovs (PeriklSs and Kimon) SsyaScaxlyavs 
elyai irSMas, ItWi pai SoKoSgt rSy yt yVy SiaieoytK^repot yeyaylytu (ml 
fmT^Aav oToi rf iicvaptC<iiy Sr hrM/ttt, 'AKKS ykp perolSt/Sifffii' rks 

imSaptas /ml pii hnrpiireiy, irtlflorTss «oI pmCipiyai M raSra, Stay fytMtoy 
ifitlyouy tffairBai at TmXtTai, &ros Ciird'i', oiSiy rairniy Sttiprpov iKityey 
ihrep ftlyav ipyoy iarlv ayaBoi vo\irov. 

"Arev yttp aa^poirims kiA SucmoaimtSi Xiplyay (cal *<il yaaiplaiy (toi 

tpSpay Kol roiavTay <p\vapiay ip^twKiiimin vili' oriMy (c. 74, p. 510 A). 

Olpat (says Sokratfis, c. 77, p. 521 D) Sldytay ’ABrpialay, Iro fOi efiro 
pSyas, inx^iptTy rp Sis i^SSs waAiruep r^(yp iral srpirnty t 4 wo\iTtKk 
pivos ray yay, in aSy oi irpbf hiymy Toil \Syovy ots \tya iiedirroTS, 
iMk lepis rS pSKrterroy, oi Tpis rt IjSurroy, &c. 
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entire society by comparison mth an imaginary standard of his 
own, might deem all these ministers worthless in the lump, as 
carrying on a system too bad to be mended •, but nevertheless 
the difference between a competent and an incompetent 
minister — between Perikl^s and Nikias — was of unspeakable 
moment to the security and happiness of the Athenians. What 
the Sophists on their part undertook, was, to educate young 
men so as to make them better qualified for statesmen or 
ministers ; and Protagoras would have thought it sufficient 
honour to himself— as well as sufficient benefit to Athens, 
which assuredly it would have been — if he could have inspired 
any young Athenian with the soul and the capacities of his 
friend and companion Perikles. 

So far is Plato from considering the Sophists as the corrupters 
of Athenian morality, that he distinctly protests against that 
supposition, in a remarkable passage of the “ Republic.” It is 
(he says) the whole people, or the society, with its established 
morality, intelligence, and tone of sentiment, which is intrin- 
sically vicious ] the teachers of such a society must be vicious 
also, otherwise their teaching would not be received ; and even 
if their private teaching were ever so good, its effect would be 
washed away, except in some few privileged natures, by the 
overwhelming deluge of pernicious social influences.^ Nor let 
any one imagine (as modern readers are but too ready to 
understand it) tlrat this poignant censure is intended for Athens 
so far forth as a democracy. Plato was not the man to preach 
king-worship, or wealth-worship, as social or political remedies : 
he declares emphatically that not one of the societies then 
existing was such that a truly philosophical nature could be 
engaged in active functions under it.® These passages would 
be alone sufficient to repel the assertions of those who denounce 

* This passage is in Republ. vi. 6, p. 493 sef. I put the first words of 
the passage (which is too long to be cited, but which richly deserves to be 
tcacl, entire] in the translation given by Stallbaum in his note. 

Sokratfe says to Adeimantus — "An tu quoque putas esse quidem 
sophistas, homines privatos, qui corcumpunt juventutem in quficunque re 
mentione dignfi ; nec illud tamen animadvertistl et tibi persuasisti, quod 
multo meeis debebas, ipsos Alhenienses turpissimos esse aliorem coi- 
ruptores ? " 

Yet the commentator who translates this passage, does not scruple (in 
Hs Ihrolegomena to the Republic, p. xliv., xlv., as well as to the dialogues) 
to heap upon the Sophists aggravated charges, as the actual corrupters of 
Athenian morality. 

* Plato, Repub. vi. H, p, 497 B. nrfieitim/ ijfov elvai r&v vvv itard- 
erraenr rijs ipi\i>ir 6 ^ou iftiireat, &c. 

, Compare Plato, Epistol. vii, p. 323 A. 
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the Sophists as poisoners of Athenian morality, on the alleged 
authority of Plato. 

Nor is it at all more true that they were men of mere words, 
and made their pupils no better — a charge just as vehemently 
pressed against Sokrates as against the Sophists — and by the 
same class of enemies, such as Anytus,i AiistophanSs, Eupolis, 
&c. It was mainly from Sophists like Hippias that the 
Athenian youth learnt what they knew of geometry, astronomy, 
and arithmetic : but the range of what is called special science, 
possessed even by the teacher, w'as at that time very limited ; 
and the matter of instruction communicated was expressed 
under the general title of “Words or Discourses,” which were 
always taught by the Sophists, in connexion with thought and 
in reference to a practical use. The capacities of thought, 
speech and action — are conceived in conjunction by Greeks 
generally, and by teachers like Isokrat6s and Quintilian 
especially) and when young men in Greece, like the Boeotian 
Proxenus, put themselves under training by Gorgias or any 
other Sophist — ^it was with a view of qualifying themselves, not 
merely to speak, but to act.* 

Most of the pupils of the Sophists (as of Sokrates * himself) 
were young men of wealth ; a fact, at which Plato sneers, and 
others copy him, as if it proved that they cared only about high 
pay. But I do not hesitate to range myself on the side of 
Isokratfis,* and to contend that the Sophist himself had much 
to lose by corrupting his pupils (an argument used by SokratSs 
in defending himself before the Dikastery, and just as valid 
in defence of Protagoras or Prodikus*) and strong personal 
interest in sending them forth accomplished and virtuous — that 
the best taught youth were decidedly the most free from crime 
and the most active towards good — that among the valuable 

^ Anytus ms die accuser of Sokrates ; bis enmity to the Sophists may be 
seen in Plato, Meno, p. 91 C. 

^ Xenopb. Anabas. iL 6. TIp 6 (tP(a — eitlr peipibnin' Ak htfSifut 
ifiip rh iteyi\a wpdrrtiv iicardf’ icai Sii Toiniv rijy iviBujitm fUaiai 

VopyUf hpyipioy Atanrhy tatrotTuy S' htiBvpSm, ir^iSpa IrSqAev 

a! Kal TovTo voiirvr oCSli' ity 0 d\oi KTOoBat fiirk itucW, iXXA <rhr 

Suealy Kol Ka\^ rairaiP TvWtEveii', 6 yav » roirant jtff, 

Proxenus, as described by bis friend Xenophon, was certainly a man who 
did no dishotnonr to the moral teaching of Gorgias. 

The connexion between thought, speech, and action, is seen even in the 
jests of Aiistophanls upon the purposes of Sokratgs and the Sophists— 

NikSv wprfTTfflv «al fiaviJiim Kid vf yXArrj) iroXepffwi' (Nubes, 418). 

* Plato, Apol. Sohr. c. to, p. 33 C. Protagoras, p. 328 C. 

* See Isokr. Or. xv. De Penn. s. Zl8, 233, 235, 24S, 254, 257'. 

Plato, Apoh Sokrat, c. 13, p. 25 D, 
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ideas and feelings -which a young Athenian had in his mind as 
■well as among the good pursuits which he followed, those 
which he learnt from the Sophists counted nearly as the best — 
that, if the contrary had been the fact, fathers would not have 
continued so to send their sons, and pay their money. It was 
not merely that these teachers countervailed in part the tempta- 
tions to dissipated enjoyment, but also that they were personally 
unconcerned in the acrimonious slander and warfare of party in 
his native city — that the topics with which they familiarised 
him were, the general interests and duties of men and citizens— 
that they developed the germs of morality in the ancient 
legends (as in Prodikus’s fable), and amplified in his mind all 
the undefined cluster of associations connected with the great 
words of morality — that they -viwfied in him the sentiment of 
Pan-Hellenic brotherhood — and that in teaching him the art of 
persuasion,^ they could not but make him feel the dependence 
in which he stood towards those who were to be persuaded, 
together with the necessity under which he lay of so conducting 
himself as to conciliate their good will. 

The intimations given in Plato, of the enthusiastic reception 
which Protagoras, Prodikus, and other Sophists ® met with in 
the various cities — the description which we read (in the 
dialogue called " Protagoras ”) of the impatience of the youthful 
Hippokratfes, on hearing of the arrival of the Sophist, insomuch 
that he awakens Sokrates before daylight, in order to obtain an 
introduction to the newcomer and profit by his teaching — ^the 
readiness of such rich young men to pay money, and to devote 
time and trouble, for the purpose of acquiring a personal 
superiority apart from their wealth and station — the ardour 
with which Kallias is represented as employing his house for 
the hospitable entertainment, and his fortune for the aid, of the 
Sophists — all this makes upon my mind an impression directly 
the reverse of that ironical and contemptuous phraseolo^ with 
which it is set forth by Plato. Such Sophists had nothing to 
recommend them e.xcept superior knowledge and intellectual 
force, combined with an imposing personality, makmg itself 
felt in their lectures and conversation. It is to this that the 
admiration was shown j and the fact that it rvas so shown, 
brings to "view the best attributes of the Greek, especially the 
Athenian, mind. It exhibits those qualities of which Perildfis 

^ See these points strikingly put by Isokral& — ^in the Oral. xv. De Per- 
mntatione, throughout, espedally in sect. 294, 297, 305, 307 — and again by 
Xenwh. Memotab. i. 2, to, in reference to the teaching of Sokmtds, 

* See a striking passage in Plato’s Republic, x, c. 4, p. 600 C. 
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made emphatic boast in his celebrated funeral oration ^ — con- 
ception of public speech as a practical thing, not meant as an 
excuse for inaction, but combined with energetic action, and 
turning it to good account by full and open discussion before- 
hand — profound sensibility to the charm of manifested intellect, 
without enervating the powers of execution or endurance. 
Assuredly a man like Protagoras, arriving in a city with all his 
train of admiration laid before him, must have known very little 
of his own interest or position, if he began to preach a low or 
corrupt morality. If it be true generally, as Voltaire has re- 
marked, that “any man who should come to preach a relaxed 
morality would be pelted,” much more would it be true of a 
Sophist like Protagoras, arriving in a foreign city with all the 
prestige of a great intellectual name, and with the imagination 
of youths on fire to hear and converse with him, — that any 
similar doctrine would destroy his reputation at once. Num- 
bers of teachers have made their reputation by inculcating 
overstrained asceticism ; it will be hard to find an example of 
success in the opposite vein.® 


^ Thucyd. U 40. ^i\eiroil>oOiier ii/ia puiKaKlm — ai rout Kiyovt rois 
ipyoil PKi$rir iyoi/iirot — Sm^piyrut ti) iral riSi Kjco/itp, Sorf raX/t;v ra 
at aural piikurra Kol rapt Sr injftif^irafur iic\oy((e(r 0 cu. 

^ In an aUe and interesting cndcism on these volumes (in the “ Quarterly 
Review," No. clxxv. Ait. ii. p. 53) the general drift of my lemurks on the 
Sophists is stated in the following terse and perspicuous manner 

“ It is enoimh here to state, as biieOy as possible, the contrast between 
Mr. Grote’s vSw and the popular representation of lie Sophists. Accord- 
ing to the common notion, they were a sect ; according to him, they were a 
class or profession. According to the common view, uiey were the propa- 
gators of demoralising doctrmes, and of what irom them are termed 
•sophistical’ argumentations. According to Mr. Grote, they were the 
regular teachers of Greek morality, neither above nor below the standard of 
the age. According to the common view, Socrates was the great opponent 
of the Sophists, and Plato his natural saccesbor in the same combat. 
According to Mr. Grote, Socrates was the great representative of the 
Sophists, distinguished from them only hy his higher eminence, and by the 
peculiarity of bm life and teaching. According to the common view, Plato 
and his followers were the authormed teachers, the established clergy of the 
Greek nation,— and the Sophists the dissenters. According to Mr. Grate, 
the Sophists were the estal^hed clergy, and Plato was the dissenter— the 
Socialist, who attacked the Soplusts (as he attacked the poets and the 
statesmen) not as a particular sect, bat as one of the existing orders of 
sodely.” 


END OF ?■>],. 



